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LETTERS 


FROM HIS EXCELLENCY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


TO 
ARTHUR YOUNG, ESQ., F. R. S., 
AND 
sIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. M. P. 
CONTAINING 


AN ACCOUNT OF HIS HUSBANDRY; 
WITH 


His opinions on various questions in Agriculture, and 
Many particulars of the Rural Economy of the 


UNITED STATES. 





PREFACE 
to THE FARMERS’ REGISTER EDITION. 


The correspondence contained in the following 
pages would have been highly interesting to in- 
telligent agriculturists, even though for no other 
teason, than its presenting the interchange of opin- 
ions and views on agriculture, of such men as 
Washington, Young, Sinclair, Jefferson, and Pe- 


ters, Still more precious are these letters, because | 


hot written for publication; and therefore; being 
as plain. as much without pretension and reserve, 
as would be expected of mere farmers, correspond- 
ing under the existing circumstances. The lapse 


of time, which lessens or destroys the value of 


0 many publications, has served to increase the 
intérest of these letters: and as the earlier editions 
have long been out of’ print, in this country, and 
the existing copies in private hands have probably 
beenseen by but a small portion of the present 
generation, it was thought that it would be render- 
ingan acceptable service to the readers of the 
Farmers’ Register, and to the American public, 
to publish the edition now offered in this form. 





PREFACE 
TO THE ENGLISH AND FIRST EDITION. 
To the Public. 


The circumstance which occasioned the corres- 
Pondence now printed, was an application made to 
ihe fora bailiff to send to General Washington, 
and the information I then received, that the gen- 
eral was extremely fond of agriculture, and had 


‘unfortunate in several people, in the linc of 


husbandry, that had been sent to him from Eng- 
~ I was hurt at hearing this, and wrote to 
thes him any assistance in his farming pursuits, 

‘might be in my power. He readily accepted 


the offer; which produced the following letters. 
Vol. V—4] 


That they will prove interesting to the public, # 
have little doubt; not merely from the great celeti- 
rity of the writer, but by reason of many particu- 
lare they contain, descriptive of the United States: 
of the authenticity and accuracy of these, there 
‘cannot be the snvallest doubt; and few countries 
have been described in so satisfactory a manner as 
the central states, in this correspondence. 

With whatever yiew the letters may be read, it 
must be a nleasing iiptacte toa reflecting mind, 
to see su close an attention paid to the practice of 
agriculture; by men in the highest situations; who, 
from commanding armies, and presiding in senates, 
can descend to the humbler walk of husbandry, 
‘and find it an employment sufficient to interest the 
| most splendid talents; and an amusement that can 
animate the best affections of the heart. 


[a. ¥.] 


a 


LETFERS, &c., &c. 


, Mount Vernon, 6thof August, 1786. 
IR: 

Arthur Young, esq., of Bury, in Suffolk, hav- 
ing been so obliging as to ofler to procure for me, 
‘implements of husbandry, séeds, &e., { have ac- 
cepted his kindness with much pleasure, because 
he is a competent judge of the firsty and will be 
eareful that the latter are good of thet? several 
kinds; a thing of much consequenee, and which 


dors not often happen with seeds imported into - 


this countrv from Europe. 

have requested him to forward these articles 
to yourcare, and draw upon you for the amount. 
Let me entreat your particular attention to them, 
with a request that the captain of the vessel on 
board of which they are shipped, may be solicited 
to keep the seeds in the cabin, or out of the ship’s 
hold, at any rate, as they never fail to heat and 
spoil when put there. I am, sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 


| G. WagsnixcrTon. 
| Wakelin Welch, esq. 





_--—— 


Mount Vernon, 6th of August, 1786. 
Srr: 

I have had the honor to receive your letter of the 
seventh of January, from Bradfield Hall, in Suf- 
folk, and thank you for the favor of opening a cor- 
respondence, the advantages of which will be so 
much in my favor. 

Agriculture has ever been amongst the most fa- 
vorite amusements of my life, though never pos- 
‘sessed much skill in the art; and nine years total 

inattention to it, has added nothing fo wkoowledgen 
which is best understood from practice; but with 
the means you have been sv obliging as to furnish 
me, I shall return to it (though rather late in the 
dav) with hope and confidence. 

The system of agriculture (if the epithet of sys- 
tem can be applied to it,) which is in use in this 
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part of the United States, is as unproductive to the 

ractitionere, as it is ruinous to the Jand-holders. 

et it is pertinaciously adhered to. To forsake it 
—to pursue a course of husbandry which is alto- 
gether different and new to the gazing multitude, 
everaverse to novelty in matters of this sort, and 
much attached to their old customms—requires reso- 
lution; and without a good practical guids, may 
be dangerous; because, of the many volumes 


which have been written on this subject, few of 


them are founded on experimental knowledge—are 
verbose, contradictory, and bewildering. Your 
Annals shall be this guide. The plan on which 
they are published, gives them a reputation which 
inspires confidence; and for the favor of sending 
them to me, I pray you to accept my very best ac- 
knowledgments. To continue them, will add 
much to the obligation. 

To evince with what avidity, and with how lit- 
tle reserve, I embrace the polite and friendly offer 
you have made me, of supplying me with “men, 
cattle, tools, seeds, or any thing else that may add 
to my rural amusement,”’ I will give you, sir, the 
trouble of providing, and sending to the care of 
Wakelin Welch, esq. of London, merchant, the 
following articles: 


Two of the simplest and best constructed 


ploughs for land which is neither very heavy nor 
sanily; to be drawn by two horses—to have 
spare shares and coulters—and a mould on which 


to form new irons when the old ones are worn out, | 


or will require repairing. 

I shall! take the liberty in this place to observe, 
that some years ago, from a description, or recom- 
mendation of what was then called the Rother- 
ham, or patent plough, I sent to England for one 
of them; and till it began to wear, and was ruined 
by a bungling country smith, that no plough could 
have done better work, or appeared to have gone 
easier with two horses; but, for want of a mould, 
(which I had neglected to order with the plough, ) 
it became useless after the irons which came in 
with it were much worn. 

A little of the best kind of cabbage seeds, for 
field culture. 

: Twenty pounds of the best turnip-seeds, for 
itto. 

Ten bushels of sainfoin seeds. 

Eight bushels of the winter vetches. 

‘Two bushels of rye-grass seeds. 

Filty pounds of hop clover seeds. 

And, if it is decided (for much has heen said 
for and against it,) that burnet, as an early food, is 
valuable, [ should be glad of a bushel of this seed 
also. Red clover seeds are to be had on easy 
terms in this country; but il there are any other 
kinds, of grass seeds (not included in the above, ) 
that you may think valuable, especially for early 
feeding or cutting, you would oblige me by adding 
a small quantity of the seeds, to put me in stock. 
Early grasses, unless a species can be found that 
will stand a hot sun, and oftentimes severe 
droughts in the summer months, without much 
expense of cultivation, would suit our climate 
best. 

You see, sir, that without ceremony, I avail 
myself of your kind offer; but if you should find, 
in the course of our correspondence, that I am 
likely to become troublesome, you can easily check 
me. Inclosed I give you an order on Wakelin 
Welch, esq., for the cost of such things as you 





— ——— 
may have the goodness to send me. I do not a 
this time ask for any other implements of husban. 
dry than the ploughs; but when I have read you, 
Annals (for they are but just come to hand) {may 
request more. In. the meanwhile, permit me i) 
ask what a good ploughman might be had for, an. 
nual wages, to be found (being a single man) in 
board, washing, and lodging. The writers upon 
husbandry estimate the hire of laborers go dit. 
ferently in England, that it is not easy to discove, 
from them, whether one of the class I am speak. 
ing of would cost eight or eighteen pounds a year 
A good ploughman at low wages, would come 
very opportunely with the ploughs here requested, 
By means of the application I made to my 
friend Mr. Fairfax, of Bath, and through the me- 
dium of Mr. Rack, a bailiff is sent to me, who, if 
he is acquainted with the best courses of’ cropping, 
will answer my purposes as a director or superin- 
tendent of my farms. He has the appearance of 
a plain, honest farmer—is industrious—and from 
the character given of him by a Mr. Peacy (wih 
whom he has lived many years,) has understand- 
ing in the management of stock, and of most mat- 
ters for which he is employed. How far his abil- 
ities may be equal to a pretty extensive concern, 
is questionable. And what is still worse, he has 
come over with improper ideas; for, instead of 
preparing his mind to meet a ruinous course of 
cropping, exhausted lands, and numberless incon- 
veniencies into which we had been thrown by an 
eight years’ war, he seems to have expected that 
he was coming to well organized farms, and that 
he was to have met ploughs, harrows, and all 
the other implements of husbandry, in as high 
taste, asthe best farming counties in England could 
have exhibited them. How far his fortitude will 
enable him to encounter these disappointments, or 
his patience and perseverance will carry him to- 
wards the work of reform, remains to be decided. 
With great esteem, 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obd’t. humble serv’t., 
G. WasHINGTON. 
Arthur Young, esq., 
Mount Vernon, 15th of November, 1786. 
Sir: 
The inclosed is a duplicate of the letter I had 
the honor of writing to you the 6th of August. 
The evil genius of the vessel by which It was 
sent (which had detained her many weeks in this 
country, after the letters intended to go by her were 
ready, agreeably to the owner's appointment) 
pursued her to sea, and obliged the captain, (when 
many days out,) by the leaky condition in which 
she appeared, to return to an American port. The 
uncertainty of his conduct with respect to the . 
ters, is the apology I offerfor giving you the trouble 
of the enclosed. 
Since the date of it, I have. had much eatil 
tion in perusing the Annals of Agriculture, whic 
you did me the honor to send me. If the testim? 
ny of my approbation, , sir, of your disinte il 
conduct and perseverance, in publishing #0 v8 " 
and beneficial a work, (than which nothing, I i) 
opinion, can he more conducive to the W we 
your country,) will add aught to the satis rs 
you must feel from the conscious dischat “ln ; 
interesting duty to it, I give it with equa! W! § 
ness and sincerity. 
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{pn addition to the articles which my last request- 
ed the favor of you to procure me, [ pray you to 
have the goodness of forwarding what foliows: 

Eight bushels of what you call velvet* wheat, 
of which I perceive you are an admirer. 

Four bushels of beans, of, the kind you most ap- 
ove for the purposes of afarm., 

Kivht bushels of the best kind of spring barley. 

Eight bushels of the best kind of oats. 

And eight bushels of sainifoin seed. All to be 
in good sacks. os 

My soil will come under the description of loam; 
with 'a hard clay, or (if it had as much of the pro- 

rties as the appearance might be denominated) 
marl, rom eighteen inches to three feet below the 
surlace. ‘I'he heaviest soil I have, would hardly 
be called a stiff or binding clay in England; and 
none of itisa blowing sand. ‘The sort which ap- 
proaches nearest the tormer, isa light gray; and 
that tothe latter, of a yellow red. In a word, the 
suple has been good; but by use and abuse, it is 
brought into bad condition. 

[ have added this information, sir, that you may 
be better able to decide on the kind of seed most 
proper for my farm. 

Permit me to ask one thing more. It is to fa- 
vor me with your opinion, and a plan, of the most 
complete and usetul farm-yard, for farms of about 
500 acres. In this I mean to comprehend the 
barn, and every appurtenance which ought to be 
annexed to the yard. ‘The simplest and most eco- 
nomical plan would be preferred, provided the re- 
quisites are all included. Mr. Welch will answer 
vour draft for the cost of these articles, as belore. 
He is advised of it. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient 
And most humble servant, 
G. WasuINncTon. 
Arthur Young, esq. 


Sir: 
Your favor of the first of February came to 


hand about the middle of May last. An absence 
of more than four months from home, will be the 


tine, 
"hy . . 
lhe grain, grass seeds, ploughs, &c., arrived at 


the former were injured, (as will always be the 
rase,) by being put into the hold of the vessel; 
owever, upon the whole, they were in much het- 
er order than those things are generally found to 
®, when brought across the Atlantic. 

am at a loss, sir, how to express the sense 
pra have of your particular attention to my 
rat and the very obliging manner in 
on you offer me your services in any maiters 


l ‘ . . . 
‘kngland. If my warmest thanks will, in any 


mM ¢ . . 
“asure, compensate for these favors, I must beg | 


jou lo accept of them. [ shall always be exceed- 
iu happy to hear from you, and shall very rea- 
iY and cheerfully give you any information rela- 


Ne fo the state of’ agriculture in thi 
agricult t r 
I an, able. g re in this count y, that 


i 


‘ The be 4 a} ‘ rh > 
niscatiea nde ing at the bookbinder’s, I may have 








| I did myself the honor to hand the set of An- 





ing to agriculture, that [ may have to transact | 
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‘nals to the Agricultural Society in Philadelphia, 
} which you sent to that body, through me. ‘The 
| president wrote a leiter to you, expressive of the 
isense they entertained of the favor which you did 
‘them; and mentioned therein, the etiecta of some 


experimenis which had been made with plaister of 


| Paris, asa manure: [| intended to have given you 
{an account of it myself, as I find the subject is 
‘touched upon in your Annals, but this letier has 
precluded the necessity of it. 

The fitih volume of the Annals, which was 
committed to the care of Mr. Athawes for me, did 
not come to land uil some time afier [ had receiv- 
ed the sixth. 

The quantity of sainfoin which you sent me, 
was fully sufficient to answer my purpose; I have 
sown part of it, but find that it comes up very thin; 
which is likewise the case with the winter wheat, 
and some other seeds which I have sown. 

I have a high opinion of beans, as a preparation 
for wheat, and shall enter as largely upon the cul- 
tivation of them next year, as the quantity of seed 
[ can procure, will admit. 

I am very vlad that you did not engage a plough- 
man for me at the high wages which you mention; 
for | agree with you, that that single circumstance, 
exclusive of the others which you enumerate, is 
sufficiently objectionable. I have tried the ploughs 
which you sent me, and find that they answer the 
description which you gave me of them; this is 
contrary to the opinion of almost every one who 
saw them belore they were used; for it was 
thought their great weight would be an insupera- 
ble objection to their being deawn by two horses. 

Tam now preparing materials to build a bara 
precisely agreeable 'o your plan, whieh ! think an 
excellent one*. Before 1 undertake to give the 
information you request, respecting the arrange- 
ments of farms in this neighbourhood, &e. I must 








| observe that there is, perhaps, scarcely any part of 
Mount Vernon, Nov. 1, 1787. | 


America, where farming has been Jess attended 
to than inthis state. ‘The cultivation of tobacco 
has been almost the sole object with men of landed 


property, and consequently a regular course of 
crops have never been in view. ‘The general cus- 


|tom has been, first to raise a crop of Indian corn 
best apology I can make for my silence till this | ’ ’ : 


(maize, ) which, according to the mode of cultiva- 
tion, is a good preparation for wheat; then a crop 


. i .,of wheat; after which the ground is respited, (ex- 
the same time, agreeable to the list; but some of | ce 8 pited,.( 


cept from weeds, and every trash that can contri- 
bute to its foulness,) for about eighteen months; 
and so on, alternately, without any dressing, till 
the land is exhausted; when it is turned out, with- 
out being sown with grass-seeds, or roots, or any 
method taken to restore it, and another piece is 
ruined inthe same manner. No more cattle is 
raised than can be supported by lowland meadows, 
‘swamps, &c., and the tops and blades of Indian 
‘corn; as very few persons have attended to sowing 
grasses, and connecting cattle with their crops. 
|The [Indian corn is the chief support of the labor- 





;ers and horses. Our lands, as | mentioned in my 
‘first letter to you, were originally very good; but 
use, and abuse, have mude them quite otherwise. 

The above is the mode of cultivation which has 


husbandry which has been found so beneficial in 


| *The plan of this barn is engraved. See Annals, 
i vol. xvi. p. 149. [A. Y.] 








been generally pursued here; but the system of 
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fuwland, and which must be greatly promoted by | more delightful 10 an undebauched mind is the lask 


your valuable Annals, is now gaining ground. 
There are several (among which I may elass my- 
sell,) who are endeavoring to get into your regu- 
lar and systematic course of cropping, aa last as 
the ‘natare of the business will admit; so that I 
lope in the course ofa few years we shall make a 
more respectable figure as furmers, than we have 
hitherto done. | 

I will, agreeable to your desire, give you the 
prices of our products as nearly as I am able; but 
vou will readily conceive, from the foregoing ac- 
count, that they cannot be given with any pre- 
cision. Wheat, for the four last years, will aver- 
uge ubout 4s. sterling per bushel, of eight gallons; 
rye about 2s. 4d.; oats ls. 6d.; beans, peas, &c., 
have not been sold in any quantities; barley is not 
made here, from a prevailing opinion that the cli- 
wate is notadapted to it. [, however, in opposition 
to prejudice, sowed about 50 bushels last spring, 
and found that it yielded a proportionate quantity 
with any other kind of grain which I sowed. I 
might add, more. Cows may be bought at about 
£L3esterling per head. Cattle forthe slaughter vary 
from 24d, to 44d, sterling, per lb., the former being 
the current price in summer: the latter in the win- 
ter orspring. Sheep at 12s. sterling, per head; 
and wool at about Is. sterling, perlb. [ am not 
able to give you the price of labor, as the land is 


cultivated here wholly by slaves, and the price of 


labor in the towns is fluctuating, and governed al- 
tovether by circumstances. 

Give me leave to repeat my thanks for your at- 
terition to me, and your polite offer to execute any 
business relating to husbandry, which [ may have 
in England; and to aseure you that [ shall not fail 
to apply to you for whatever I may have occasion 
for in that line. 

Jam, sir, with very great esteem, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
G. WasuHinGron. 


P. S. 1 observe in the sixth volume of your 
Annals, there is u plate and description of Mr, 
Winlaw’s mill, for separating the grain from the 
heads of corn. Its utility or inutility haa, un- 
doubtedly, been reduced to a certainty before this 
time; if it possesses all the properties and advan- 
tages mentioned in the description; and you cap, 
from your own knowledge, or such information as 
you entirely rely on, recommend it as a useful ma- 
chine, where laborers are scarce, I should be much 
obliged to you to procure one for me, to be paid 
for and forwarded by Mr. Welch, provided it is so 
simple in its construction, as io be worked by ig- 
norant persons, without danger of being spoiled 
(for such only will manage it here,) and the price 
of it does not exceed £15 as mentioned in the An- 
pals, or thereabouts. 


. Mount Vernon, December 4, 1788. 
IR: 

[ have been favored with the receipt of your let- 
terdated the first day of July ; and have to express 
any thanks for the three additional volumes of the 
Annals, which have also come safely to hand. 

The more I am acquainted with agricultural af.- 
fairs, the better [ am pleased with them ; insomuch, 
that I can no where find so great satisfaction as 
in those innocent and useful pursuits. In indul- 
ging these feelings, I am led to reflect how much 





of making improvements on the earth, than all the 
vain glory which can be acquired from ravaging j; 
by the most uninterrupted career of conquesis* 
The design of this observation, is oniy to show 
how much, as a member of human society, [ fee| 
myself obliged by your labors to render tes. 
pectable and advantageous, an employment which 
is more congenial to the natural dispositions of 
mankind than any other. 

[ am also much indebted to you, for the inqui- 
ries you were sokind as to make respecting the 
thrashing machines. Notwithstanding I am pret- 
ty well convinced from your account, that the 
new-invented Scotch machine is of superior merit to 
W inlaw’s, yet I think to wait a little longer before 
I procure one, In the intermediate time, I am 
not insensible to your obliging oflers of executing 
this, or any other commission for me; and’ shall 
take the liberty to avail myself of them as occa. 
sions may require. 

1 would willingly have sent you a lock of the 
wool of my sheep, agreeably to your desire, but it 
is all wrought into cloth, and [ must therefore de. 
fer it until after the next shearing. You may ex. 
pect it by some future conveyance. A manufac. 
turer from Leeds, who was lately here, judyes jt 
to be of about tbe eame quality with the English 
wool in general—through there is always a great 
difference in the fineness of different parts of the 
same fleece, I cannot help thinking that increas. 
ing and improving our breed of sheep, would be one 
of the most profitable speculations we could under. 
take ; espevially in this part of the continent, where 
we have so little winter, that they require either no 
dry fodder, or next to nones and where we are sul: 
ficiently distant from the frontiers, not to be trou- 
bled with wolves or other wild vermin, which pre- 
vént the inhabitants there from keeping flocks. 
Though we do not feed our sheep upon leaves, as 
you mention they do in some parts of France, yet 
ve cannot want for pastures enough suitable lor 
them. [am ata loss, therefore, to account for the 
disproportion between their value and that ol 
black cattle; as well as for our not augmenting 
the number. So persuaded am I of the practica- 
bility and advantage of it, that I have raised near 
200 lambs upon my farm this year. [am glad to 
find that you are likely to succeed in propagating 
the Spanish breed of sheep in England, and that 
the wool does not degenerate: for the multiplica- 
tion of useful animals is a common blessing 1 
mankind, Ihave a prospect of introducing into 
this country a very excellent race of animals als 
by means of the liberality of the King of Spait. 
One of the jacks which he was pleased to present 
to me (the other perished at sea ) is about 1 
hands high, his body and limbs very large in pr 

ortion to his height; and the mules which I have 

ad from him, appear to be extremely well formed 
for service. I have likewise a jack and two Je 
netts from Malta, of a very good size, which - 
Marquis de la Fayette sentto me. The ae . 
jack seems calculated to breed for heavy oe 
draught; and the others for the saddle, or igh’ 
carriages. From these, altogether, I hope . ‘| 
cure a race of extraordinary goodness, vir 
stock the country. Their longevity and ¢ eap 


—— ~..._ — - 


* A noble sentiment, which does honor the 
heart of this truly great man.—A. Y. 
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keeping will be circumstances much in their favour. | and 1 should he very unhuppy to have any thing 
jam convineed fiom the little experiments I have | done on my behalf (however distant in itsel? from 
made with the ordinary mules, (which perform as | impropriety, (which should give occasion for one 
much labor, with vastly less feeding than horses, ) | officious tungue to use my name with indelicacy. 
that those of a superior quality will be the best | For [ wish most devoutly to glide silently and un- 
cattle we can employ for the harness; and indeed, | noticed through the remainder of lite. ‘This is my 
ina few years, [intend to drive no other in my | heart-felt wish; and these are my undisguised 
carriage, having appropriated for the scle purpore | feelings. Alier having submitted them contiden- 
of breeding them, upwards ol twenty of my best tially to you, I have such areliance upon your pru- 
mares. dence, as to leave it with you to do what you think, 
Since I wrote to you formerly, respecting the ob- | upon a full consideration of the matter, shall be 
jection made by my labourers to the weight of my | wisest and best*. Iam, with very great regard 
ploughs, I have had sufficient experience to over- | and esteem, sir, 
come the ill-founded prejudice, and find them an- | Your most obedient and obliged humble servant, 
ewer the purpose exceedingly well. I have been G. WasHINGTON. 
laying out my farm into fields of nearly the same | drthur Young, Esq. 
dimensions, and assigning crops to each until the aati 
year 1795. ‘The building of « brick barn has oc- New York, August 15th, 1789. 
cupied much of my attention this summer. It is| gp, 
constructed according to the plan you had the} Recollecting that in one of your letters to me, 
goodness to send me ; but with some additions, It you had requested me to send you a sample of the 
is now, I believe, the largest and most convenient | woo} produced by my sheep, [ directed that a fleece 
one in this country. Our seasons in this country | of middling size and quality should be sent to 
(orat least inthis part of it) have been so much | me at this place ; which has been done; and I now 
in the two opposite extremes of dry and wet, for} tanemit it to vou by the British packet, directed 


the two summers past, that many of my experi- | to the care of Messrs. Wakelin elch, and Son, 
ments have failed to give « satisfactory result, or [ in London. 


would have done myself the pleasure of transmit- Sines. ale 

‘ . ) 9 

ting ittoyou. In the first part of the last summer, Your most obedient servant, 

the rains prevailed beyond what has been known G. Wasninerox. 
inthe memory of man; yet the crops in most parte 
of the United States are good. They were much 
injured, however, in those places on my farm, 
where the soil is mixed with clay, and so stiff as to Philadelphia, Jugust 15, 1791. 

be liable to retain the moisture. I planted a large | Srr: 

quantity of potatoes, of which on!y those that} That I may not be thought inattentive to your fa- 
were put in as late as the end of June, have pro- | vor of the 25th January, which came to my hands 
duced tolerably well. Tam notwithstanding, more | about ten days ago only, [ avail myself ol” the first 
and more convinced ot’ the prodigious usefulness of | packet since the receipt of it, to inform you that the 
this root, and that it is very little, if any thing of} Annals, and Chicorium intibus, have got safe to my 
anexhauster. 1 have a high opinion also of car-|hands. A set of the former! have presented, in 
roils. The same unfavorableness of the season, | your name, agreeably to your request, tothe Agri- 
has rendered it unimportant to give a detail of my | cultural Society in this city. For the other set— 


Arthur Young, Esq. 
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experiments this year in flax, though I had sowed | for the seeds—and for the manufactured wool from ! f 
25 bushels of the seed. In some spots it has yield- | the fleece I sent you—I piay you to accept my best AD 
ed well; in others very indifferently, much injured | thanks. J a 
by weeds and lodyits. With astonishment hardly to be conceived, I i rit 
As to what you suggest at the close of your let- | read in No. 86 of your Annals, the account of the if a 


ter, respecting the publication of extracts from my |taxes with which you are burthened. Had the ae: 
correspondence, in your Annals, I hardly know | account come from dubitable authority, the reality ‘ * 
Whatto say. I certainly highly approve the judi- | of such a tax would not only have been question- .F 
cious execution of your well-conceived project of ed, but absolutely disbelieved ; for | can assure you, ; 


, throwing light on a subject, which may be more | Sir, that there is nothing in this country that has ad 
} conducive than almost any other to the happi- |the semblance of it. I do not, however, mean to pte 


ness of mankind. On the one hand, it seems | dwell on this, or any other part of your letter at 
scarcely — or proper, that any farmer, who | this time: the purpose of my writing to you now, 
receives benefit from the facts contained in such | isto acknowledge the receipt of the things you had 
publications, should withhold his mite of informa- | the goodnessto send me;and to assure you, that 
tion from the general stock. On the other hand, I | with great pleasure | will forward, in ashort time, 
am afraid it might be imputed to me as a piece of such information with respect to the prices of' lands, 
Sstentation, if’ my name should appear in the work. | stock, grain, amount of taxes, &c. &c. as will ena- 

nd surely it would not be discreet for me to run | ble you tolorm a pretty accurate idea of the pre- 
the hazard of incurring this imputation, unless |sent state, and future prospects, of this country. 
‘ome good might probably result to society,as! {nthe mean while, I believe I may confidently 
“me kind of compensation for it. Of this [am 


hot a } . . ’ 
ra can only say for myself, that [have | + whatever doubts might have been entertained of } 
mi » IN-a state of tranquil retirement, to ithe extent of this permission at that time, and of the 
hae as much from the eye of the world as | propriety of printing any part of General Washing- BY 
Nuc my could, [have studiously avoided, as | ton’s letters then, at present, I conceive the above pas- Bi 2k 8 
ich as was in my power, to give any cause for ill- | sage is a very fair justification of my presenting the arr’ 


Datured or impertinent comments on my conduct: | public with ‘these valuable letters —A. Y. The 
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add, that although our agriculture, manufactures, 
ud commerce, are progressing—although our 
taxes are light—although our laws are in a fair 
way of being administered well, and our liberties 
and properties secured on a solid basis, by the gen- 
eral government having acquired more and more 
consistency, strength, and respectability as it moves | 
on—yet that no material change in the prices of | 
the above articles has taken place, except in a few | 
instances of Jand under peculiar advantages ; nor is | 
it probable there will be in the latter, whilst there is 

such an immense territory back of us, for the | 
people to resort to. In a word, sir, when you 

come to receive full answers to your several inqui- 

ries, | am inclined to believe that you will not be 

unfavorably impressed, or think an establishment 

in the United, States ineligible to those whose 

views are extended beyond the limits of their own 

country. 

Having closed my correspondence with Wake- 
lin Welch, Esq., and Son, I have to request that 
your communications to me, in future, may pass 
through the hands of Mr. Johnson, Consul for the 
United Stares in London, With best wishes, and 
sentiments of much esteem, I am, sir, 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 
G. WasHINGTON. 





Arthur Young, Esq. 
Philadelphia, December 5, 1791. 
Sir: 

In a letter which I addressed to you on the 15th 
of August, acknowledyving the receipt of your fa- 
vor dated the 25th of January preceding, I pro- 
mised to answer the queries contained in it, in de- 
wil. Accordingly [ took measures for that pur- 
pose, by writing to some of the most intelligent 
farmers in the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia—as you 
will perceive by the circular letter herewith en- 
closed: and have obtained the answers from the 
three last-mentioned states,* that are thereunto 
annexed. I did not extend my inquiries to the 
northward of New York, nor to the southward of 
Virginia; because in neither extremity of the 
union, in my opinion, is the climate, soil, or other 
circumstances, well adapted to the pursuits of a 
mere farmer, or congenial to the growth of the 
smaller grains. 

1 have delayed the information I am about to 
give you, in expectation of receiving answers 
which have been promised me from the states of 
New York and New Jersey; but as they are not 
yet arrived, and a vessel is on the point of sailing 
for London, I shall put this packet under cover to 
Joshua Johnson, Esq. our consul at that port; 
with a request to him, that it may be forwarded 
to you by a safe conveyance. The others shall 
follow as opportunities may present; it being 
my wish te give you a comprehensive view 
of the different parts of this country: although 
I have no hesitation in giving it at the same 
time as my opinion, that if I had a new es- 
tablishment to make in it, it would be, under the 
knowledge I entertain of it at present (and [ have 
Visited ape from New Hampshire to Geor- 
gia inclusively,) in one of the three states of 
which vou are furnished with particular accounts. 
New York and New Jersey do not differ much in 
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* See the paper alluded to, at the end of this letter. 


ition, that the Shenandoah, in an extent 
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soil, or climate, from the northern parts of Pepp. 
sylvania. Both are pleasant, and both are wel} 
improved, particularly the first. But the coun; 
beyond these, to the eastward (and the farther you 
advance ihat way, it is still more so,) is unfriend| 
to wheat, which is subject to a blight or mildew 
and of late years, toa fly, which has almost dis. 
couraged the growth of it. The lands, howeve. 
ver, inthe New England states, are strong an 
productive of other crops, are well improved 
populously seated ; and ax pleasant as it can be in, 
a country fast locked in snow several months jy 
the year. 

To the southward of Virginia, the climate is not 
well adapted to wheat; and less and less so as you 
penetrate the warmer |titudes—nor is the coup- 
try so thickly settled or well cultivated. In g 
word, as I have already intimated, was I to com. 
mence my career of liie anew, I should not seek a 
residence north of Pennsylvania, or south of Vjr- 
ginia; nor (but this | desire may be received with 
great caution, for I may, without knowing I an 
so, be biassed in favor of the river on which ] live), 
should I go more than 25 miles from the margin 
of the Potomac. In less than Kalf that distance, 
in some places, [ might seat myself either in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, or Virginia, as local circum- 
stances might prompt me. 

Having said thus much, some of the reasons 
which lead to this opinion, may be expected in 
support of it. 

Potomac river, then, is the centre of the union. 
It is between the extremes of heat and cold. It 
is not so far to the south, as to be unfriendly to 
grass; nor so fur north as to have the produce of 
the summer consumed in the length and severity 
of the winter. It waters the soil, and runs in that 
climate, which is most congenial to English 
grains, and most agreeable to the cultivator ot 
them. Itisthe river, more than any other, in my 
opinion, which must, in the natural progress 0! 
things, connect by ils inland navigation (now 
nearly completed 190 measured miles up to Fort 
finccbalent, at the expense of £50,000 sterling, 
raised by private subscription, ) the Atlantic states 
with the vast region which is populating Swap 
all conception,) to the westward of il. It is de- 
signated by law for the seat of the empire; and 
must from its extensive course through a rich and 
populous country, become in time the grand em- 
porium of North America. To these reasons may 
be added, that the lands within, and surrounding 
the District of Columbia, are as high, as dry, and 
as healthy as any in the United States; and thal 
those above them, in the counties of Berkeley, 
Virginia—W ashington, in Maryland—and Frank: 
lin, in Pennsylvania, (adjoining each other)—d 
the distance of from 60 to 100 miles trom Colum- 
bia, are inferior, in their natural state, to none! 
'America. The general map of North Amer, 
which is herewith inclosed, will show the situation 
of this district of the United States; and on 
| Evans's map of’ tne middle colonies, which is 00 
larger scale, [have marked the District of 


Ee 








Colum: 


bia with double red lines; and the counties a¢)* 
cent to, and above it, of which particular mento! 
has been made, with single red lines. ¥ . 
mentioned map shows the proximity of the e 
mac (which is Jaid down from actual survey) 


| the western waters; and it is worthy of ober 0 
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miles from its confluence, through the richest tract 
of land in the state of Virginia, may (as is sup- 
posed) be made navigable for less than £2000. 
The south branch of Potomac (100 miles higher 
up, and) for 100 miles of its extent, may be made 
navigable fora much less sum. And _ the inter- 
mediate waters on the Virginia side in that pro- 

rion, according to their magnitude. On the 
Maryland side (the river Potomac, to the head of 
the north branch. being the boundary between the 
two states,) the Monocacy and Conogecheap, are 
capable of improvement to a degree which will be 
convenient and beneficial to the inhabitants of 
that state, and to parts of Pennsylvania. 

The local, or state taxes, are enumerated in the 
answers to the circular letter; and these, from the 
nature of the government, will probably decrease. 
The taxes of the general government will be found 
inthe revenue laws, which are contained in the 
volume that accompanies this letter. ‘ The 
Pennsylvania Mercury, and Philadelphia Price 
Current,” are sent, that you may see what is, and 
has been, the prices of the several enumerated ar- 
ticles which have been bought and sold in this 
market at different periods, within the last twelve 
months, 

An English farmer must entertain a contemp- 
tible opinion of our husbandry, or a horrid idea of 
our lands, when he shall be informed that not 
more than eight or ten bushels of wheat is the 
yield of an acre; but this low produce may be as- 
cribed, and principally too, toa cause which I do not 
find touched by either of the gentlemen whose 
letters are sent to you, namely, that the aim of 
the farmers in this country (if they can be called 
farmers) is, not to make the most they can from 
the land, whichis or has been cheap; but the most 
of the labor, which is dear*; the consequence of 
which has been, much ground has been scratched 
over, and none cultivated or improved as it ought 
to have been: whereas a farmer in England, 
where land is dear, and labor cheap, finds it his in- 
terest to improve and cultivate highly, that he ma 
reap large crops from a small quantity of ground. 
That the last is the true, and the first an erroneous 
policy, f will readily grant; but it requires time to 
conquer bad habits, and hardly any thing short of 
necessity is able toaccomplish it. ‘That necessity 
8 approaching by pretty rapid strides. 

_ I from these communications you shall derive 
inormation or amusement, it will be but a small 
return for the favors [ have received from you; and 
I shall feel happy in having had it in my power to 
render them. As they result from your letter of 
the 25th of January, and are intended for vour 
Private satisfaction, it is not my wish that they 
should be promulgated as coming from me. 
ith very great esteem, 
[ am, sir, 
Your most obdt. and very humble eerv’t. 


Arthur Shia pe G. WasHINGTON. 


“ vllowing circular letter was addressed to se- 
; “ gentlemen, the best informed of the agri- 
uture, value of lands, and the prices of pro- 
uce, &c. in the states of New York, New Jer- 
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A ve ; 
tory, th. vy observation, and clearly, explana- 


sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia; and 
the answers which have been received are there- 
unto subjoined. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 25, 1791. 
Dear Sir: 

Some inquiries having been made of me by im- 
portant characters, on the state of agriculture in 
America, comprehending its several relations, and 
intended to ascertain the value of our lands, with 
their yield in the several kinds of grain, grass, &c. 
the prices of farming stock, the prices of produce, 
&c. together with a list of the taxes in the differ- 
ent states, which may in any way affect the far- 
mer; as an object highly interesting to our coun- 
try, I have determined to render the most just and 
satisiactory answers that the best information I 
can obtain from different parts of the United 
States will enable me to give. 

With this view, my confidence in your disposi- 
tion and knowledge, leads me to offer to your in- 
quiry, and to request from your intelligence, as 
early information as may be convenient, on the 
following heads: 

1. The fee-simp!e prices of farming lands in 
such part of the state of as 
are neither so near to large towns as to enhance 
their value, nor so distant from market as greatly 
to reduce it, or to make the situation inconvenient. 
In your answer to this inquiry, be pleased to note, 
generally, the situations, the soil, and, if it be 
practicable, the proportions of arable, pasture, and 
wood land. 

2. The rents of the same lands, when leased, 
and, generally, the terms of lease. 

3. The average product of the same Jands in 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, beans, peas, 
potatoes, turnips, grasses, hemp, flax, &c. in the 
common mode of ave ge now practised. 

4, 'The average prices of these articles, when 
sold at the farm, or carried to the nearest market. 

5. The average prices of good working horses, 
working oxen, milch cows, sheep, hogs, poul- 
try, &c. 

6. The average price of beef, veal, mutton, 
pork, butter, and cheese, in the neighborhood, or 
at the nearest market towns. 

7. The price of wrought iron, whence the price 
of farming utensils may be inferred. 

8. A list of the taxes laid in the state of 

The tendency of this inquiry, will be my apolo- 
gy for the trouble it may give to you. 

I am, dear sir, with great regard, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) G. WasHINGTON. 


ANSWERS* TO THE PRECEDING LETTER. 


York Town, Pennsylvania, Sept. 24, 1791. 
Sir: 

I considered myself as highly honored by your 
favor of the 25th ult. and have taken all the pains 
in my power to give you the satisfaction you wish 
for. Being soon obliged to leave home for several 








* I may observe once for all, that these accounts 
procured by the person of all others whose request 
would be most carefully complied with, and comin 
from those who would unquestionably be chosen with 
singular propriety, must necessarily carry a degree of 
authority with them, unattainable by other means, 
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weeks, [ am somewhat pressed in time, but 
thought proper to write you the result of my inqui- 
ries and observations at this period, as 1 am eure 
you will be ready to make allowance for want of 
time, and other circumstances. 

[ cannot boast of elegance of style, but shall 
study to give you my ideas, founded as well upon 
the information I have received from others, as my 
own experience; and if any of my communica- 
tions prove acceptable, or useful to you, I shall es- 
teem myself highly rewarded. You were pleased 
to direct my inquiries chiefly towards York and 
Franklin counties. in this state; I have accord- 
ingly done so, and beg leave, in order to be better 
understood in my answers, to divide York county 
into three districts, and to call Franklin county the 
fourth district. 

First District.—York Valley, beginning at the 
Susquehanna, at Wright’s Ferry, and running 
through York country, including York Town, 
M’Allister’s Town (alias Hanover ), and Petets- 
burg (alias Littlestown), to the Maryland line, 
near the latter place. In length about 39 miles, 
in breadth from three to four miles. 

Second District.—The lands lying on the right 
of that valley, odjoining the same, and bounded by 
the river Susquehanna, the South Mountain, and 
the Maryland line. 

Third District.—The barrens of York, including 
the lands on the south of York Valley, to the Ma- 
ryland line. 

Fourth District.—Franklin county. 

Answer to query the first. —The fee-simple price 
of farming lands in the first district, may be aver- 
aged at G/. 15s. per acre*, (the dollar at 7s. 6d.) 
York Town lies 56 miles from Baltimore, 45 from 
Rock-run, 55 from Christiana-bridge, and 89 miles 
from the Philadelphia markett. M’ Allister’s ‘own 
is 18 miles from York, and 45 {rom Baltimore. Pe- 
tersbnrg is seven miles from M’Allister’s and 48 
from Baltimore. 

The soil of this valley is of the lime-stone kind, 
and is rather of arich quality when fresh; it is 
generally covered with a black mould. Some 
spots, however, are inclined to gravel or slate, from 
the intrusion of a few small hills. The proportion 
of meadow ground to arable land, may be as one 
to twelve; more than one half of the arable land 
is, generally, in grass for pasture, sown every 
third year with red clover, or timothy seed. The 
settlements have been so rapid in this district since 
the year 1740, and the plantations are so close, as 
not to leave more than a fourth of wood. The 
farms appear nearly all accommodated with running 
springs. The inhabitants are mostly industrious 
and careful. They are advancing by a steady 
pace, and do not seem inclined to make many in- 
novations upon the ancient practice of agriculture. 
Indeed they are already strong in property; their 
buildings, stock and, and cattle, all show it. The 





* Arable lands near the Susquehanna will sell from 
121. to 207. an acre, and are very productive. Some 
fields have furnished to the grower a clear profit of 4l. 
a year for three years following—cash price for the 
arable lands of farms in the neighbourhood of York 
101 an acre, and they will demand the same price at 
M’ Allister’s Town. 

t And 108 miles from the new city on the river 
Potomac, intended for the permanent residence of 
the government of the United States. 
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timber—locust, walnut, wild-cherry, hickory, blac, 
oak, white oak, &c. 

In the second district, the fee-simple price of 
farming land may be averaged at 31. and 10s, the 
acre. ‘The soil is generally of a reddish color 
sometimes mixed with sand. We call it san. 
stone land, through the greater part of the distrie:.# 
The state of agriculture there, is not so flourishing 
as in the first district, though the country is thick. 
ly settled, and you find plantations amongst the 
highest hills. ‘The proportion of meadow to ara. 
ble land may be somewhat greater than in the first 
district. The lands in many places being naturally 
inclined to grass, the farmers here are not so carefil 
of sowing grass-seed in their fields, as those in the 
first district. The timber—walnut, black oak 
white oak, poplar, chestnut, &e. 

Third District.—This district is in general bad- 
ly timbered, and the soil poor, of the gravelly or 
slate kind, and of a reddish cast, often mixed wit) 
sand; notwithstanding these disadvantages, more 
than half the barrens is under cultivation—the 
wood composed of dwarf white oak, chestnut, Ke. 
The price per acre, may be estimated at thirty-tive 
shillingst. What is a little remarkable, the inha- 
bitants of this district have paid their taxes with 
more punctuality, than most other parts of the 
state. Meadow land as to arable, may be as one 
to fifteen; pasture grounds little attended to. Be- 
fore I proceed to Franklin, | would observe that the 
great South Mountain (or Blue Ridge, as itis call- 
ed in Virginia,) divides York from Franklin coun- 
ty, and is from seven to ten miles in breadth; a 
very smail proportion of it can be cultivated. 

Fourth District—Franklin is a compact coun- 
ty, including Cumberland Valley, between the 
South and North Mountains for upwards of twenty- 
five miles, and part of the rich settlement of Con- 
nochegeague and Antitem. Fewsituationsm Ame- 
rica can claim a superior soil—it is nearly all lime- 
stone land. ‘The quantity of meadow as to ara- 
ble land, may be counted in the same proportion 
as in the first district of York county. About one 
half of the improvable land is cleared. ‘The resi- 
due abounds in the largest locust, walnut, hickory, 
and oaks. The county town is Chamberebury, 
distant eighty miles of Baltimore, ninety from 
George Town, ¢ and twenty-four miles from Po- 





* I have said the land is in general of the sandstone 
kind; but there are two large bodies at the foot of the 
South Mountain, held by the Messrs. Carrols, called 
Carrolisburg, and Carrolls-Delight, under Maryland 

rants, but now within the limits of Pennsylvania 
hey are of the lime-stone quality, and so excellent, 
that the arable lands would sell as high as those in the 


neighborhood of M’Allister’s town. Several other 
farms in this district would sell from 61. to 101. an acre. 


t The lands have been averaged at thirty-five shil- 
lings to the acre; but I mention that there Is a tract ol 
fine land in this district, on the Susquehanna, cal 
Connyochota—formerly the fields where the Mary/at- 
ders and Pennsylvanians used to meet in battle emmy 
contending for boundary—say upwards of 2000 ae 
at from 10/. to 151. an acre. A considerable share > 
this tract has been worked for upwards of 40 a 
years, and is still capable of producing the bes 
grain without any manure. : 

t Adjoining to which, the new, or federal cit; 


the permanent residence of the government © 
United States, is laid out—at the head of the tide ™ 


for 








| vigation of the river Potomac. 
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tomac river at Williamsport. Green Castle isa 
handsome village, situate eleven miles from Cham- 
persburg, nearer the Potomac, on the road to 
Williamsport, and seventy-five miles from Balti- 
more, and seventy-nine from George Town. In 
several of the settlements, lands bear a high price, 
but when I came to average for the county, [ esti- 
mated the acre at 4l. 

Answer to query the second.—When you rent 
for money, you will seldom obtain more than four 

rcent. interest upon your purchase money. 

The safest and most common mode is, [ believe, 
to lease on the shares-—where the lands are good, 
the lessor furnishes the one-half of the seed grain, 
and obtains {rom the tenant one half of the pro- 
luce of the grain, and..implements. The grain 
delived in the bushel—hay, &c. on the farm. By 
this way of leasing, we may have full six per cent. 
jor the purchase money, or value. of the lands. 
Plantations of inferior quality are leased on the 
thirds, that is, the lessor finds a third of the seed 
(or sometimes none) and obtains one-third of the 
produce of grain, hay, &c. 

Lands formerly were purchased, and payment 
was to be made by instalments, without interest, 
and the sums so moderate, that an industrious 
man could discharge them in ihe course of ten 
years—lew would lease, when they might pur- 
chase so cheaply. ‘The vast quantity of back 
lands, induce a number to preter actual purchase 
in a precareous situation, to leasing in the old set- 
tlements. However the descendants of the Ger- 
mans are not as adventurous as some of their 
neighbors. ‘They seem attached to peaceable ha- 
bitations, and make the best tenants—real proper- 
ty with us seems to obtain a more fixed value, and 
cannot be had without an adequate price. 

Answer to query third, 


Field to the acre, calculated by the bushel. 
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Beans and peas are not raised in any great 
Wwantity; but the soil is, in general, not unfavora- 
® to their culture. In the first district, they 
chiefly propagate the blue grass and clover, and 
the same may be said of :part of Franklin county. 
we residue of the district they depend on 'Tim- 
Yy meadows—the former will yield one ton and 
‘half to the acre, the latter two tons. The blue 
_ and clover have a second ‘crop. which goes 
ra two-thirds of the first.. ‘The lucern grass, 
— incline to think, would do well here, 
ne ben favorable situations; but I imagine it has 
en sufficiently regarded. Some English 


Passes, brought over by the first settlers, also 
Suit the soil, 
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Much hemp might be taised in these coantries, 
were there proper encouragement—the foreign 
hemp gluts the markets, and there ig not a suffi- 
cient protecting duty to Spur the fatnrer to raise 
this useful article. | 

Our hemp lands would average a seven hun- 
dred weight to the acre (that is called broken 
hemp;) hackled flax may be calculated 100|bs. to 
the acre. I have endeavored to average the pro- 
ductions, and believe I am rather under than over 
the quantity. In the fresh lands, or where they 
are moderately manured, we may safely add one- 
fourth more than Ehave set down. With Euro- 
pean hushandry, much would, doubtless, be effect- 
ed; yet there are a few instances at York and 
Lancaster, where between forty and fifty bushels 
of wheat have been raised tothe acre. Barley 
yields greatly in the fresh or manured lands; but 
sufficient encouragement has not been given‘te 
raise it. The market for this grain has béen very 
fluctuating, and wheat has been sown in its plaee. 
Testimated potatoes, perhaps, too low, for when 
there is only a reasonable cure used, we may 
speak of upwads of an hundred bushels to the 
acre; but they are frequently carelessly planted, 
and not sufficiently attended to. I have known 
less than one acre produce upwards of four hun- 
dered bushels. - | 

Answer to query fourth.—The towns I have 
mentioned in York and Franklin counties, carry 
on considerable trade, and purchase the produce 
of the country; but much the greater part of the 
wheat and flour is transported to the Baltimore 
market by the farmer. 

Upon a review of six years past (exclusive of 
the year 1790), I estimated the prices at the towne 
in the counties as follows: 
































York county. Franklin county. 

per bush.|per Ib.|Ton.|{per bush |per Ib.|Ton- 

3. dja. d. | £ & @. 18d. |Z @ 

Wheat - - 6 0] — —_ 5 0 — — 
Rye - - 8 64 — |+ [13 6 — |— 
Barley - 4 0] — |—}| 2 0 — |-- 
Oats -. - 20} — — 2 8 -- — 
Buck-wheat 2 6| — ~~ 29 {- — 
Indian-corn 3 0}: — — 7.4 -— | — 
Speltz - 2 6) — |— |] 1 AE -—- | — 
Potatoes 2 07 — a 0 9 — oe 
Turnips 1o—- jy— — -—- |— 

Hay - - —/{|— f —_ — |2 5 
Hackled-flax — |1 0 | -- — 1 — 
Hemp - — {0 5]— _— 0 5] — 

I have estimated the prices at the county mar- 


ket; you may allow a deduction of 4d. the bushel, 
between the farm and the. market; the difference 
as to flax and hemp will be very small.. The ex- 
pense of hauling hay depends on the distance. 
You may have a wagon and four horses for a day, 
in the winter, at 14s, 

Answer to queries the fifth and eixth. 


York county Franklin county. 
£. 38 d £. 8. 


A working horse 20 0 17 10 


0 
Pair of workingoxen 17 0 0 15 0 
A milchcow~ - 410 0 
Sheep - - 012 6 
Hog- - - 110 0 
Turkey - - 0 2 6 
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Goose : 
Duck - 
Dunog-hill fowl 
Pork, per Ib. 
Beef - 
Mutton - 
Veal - 
Butter “ 
New cheese 
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Answer to query seventh.—There is a very 
great iron market at York; you may estimate the 
ton of wrought iron there 25/.—and iron of a simi- 
lar quality will command the same sum at Cham- 
bersburg. 

Answer to query the eighth.—I_ herewith give 
you a list of taxes laid upon the county of York 
since the beginning of the revolution, but they are 
all nearly discharged, and no new land-tax has 
been’ assessed by the state since the establish- 
ment of the general government. Pennsylvania 


has a considerable demand against the general 
government, and has a surplus revenue after pay- 
ing allthe debts, which is intended to be applied 
to the improvement of roads and navigation—no 
land tax is expected to be levied by the state. 

N. B.—The demand of Pennsylvania against 
the general government, is not yet ascertained. 


List of taxes laid upon York county by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 





In continental 
currency which 
in 1781 depre- 
ciated to 150 for 
one in this state 

and finally 
would not cir- 


In state pa- 
per money. 


In gold or 
silver. 


ee 
12,721 4 9 
20,860 3 1 
$24,863 1 3 
1174,447 18 10 


For 1777 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


14,751 13 9| 6.152 15 64 
35,569 7 8 
19,140 11 
8,268 15 7 
6,902 10 11 
14,082 0 2 
6,786 411 
6,906 1 9 
6,826 2 8 


ee 

















During the war, there were afew instances 
where some additional taxes were laid upon non- 
jurors. or non-associators in the militia. 
sixpence per pound upon personal property, will 
in general, be more than sufficient to pay the 
county-tax. The road and poor tax will not come 
so high. 

By the laws of the union we pay a duty upon 
foreign importations, and an excise on wine and 
spirits of all kinds. He that drinks must pay. 

Franklin county may be nearly in the same 
condition as to taxes. From the foregoing state- 
ments, it must appear that this county, from cli- 
mate, soil, and situation, is favorable to agriculture. 
The hand of industry, with a good system, is only 
wanting to bring it to perfection, | imagine that 
if our farmers were to cultivate fewer acres, and 
attend them well; they would succeed better; a 


A rate of 





———:! 
greater regard should be had to collecting proper 
manure. 

Ihave given you my sentiments respecting the 
two counties, and shall be ready, during the wip. 
ter to grant any further assistance in my power, 

: I am with the greatest respect. 
Your most obedient and most humble servant 
The President of the United States. 


. Frederic, Maryland, November 10, 179}, 
IR: 

After many endeavours for assistance, in answer. 
ing your inquiry into the agriculture, &c. of Mont. 
gomery, Frederic, and Washington counties, | 
was obliged to rely principally upon my own ob. 
servations and conjectures ; for, as very few mea. 
sure their fields or produce, it is mere guess work, 
and they commonly think and speak the best of 
their own affairs. [ wish my conjectures had more 
certain foundation than they have, yet I flatter 
myself they will mislead no body to his injury ; they 
certainly are not calculated for that purpose. 

I have the honor to be, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your most obedient servant. 
The President. 


Montgomery County, Maryland.—The land in 
general, is what may be called with us of mid- 
dling or rather inferior quality--it produces well 
when fresh cleared, but soon declines. It will sell 
according to quality, improvements, and_ the pro- 
portion left in wood, from 22s. 6d. to 51. an acre— 
it has been very generally tended the first two years 
in tobacco, the third in Indian corn, and sown 
downin wheat. Ascommon throughout the state, 
the tobacco 1s planted three feet distance each way, 
and the corn about six; so that it has become a 
general estimate, that 4800 tobacco plants, or 1200 


.|corn hills, take up an acre. The produce of to- 


bacco is so various, as from four to ten plants to 
the pound, nor is that of Indian corn more certain. 
Such land as I have described, may be expected 
to yield for the first four crops, according to the 
seasons, a pound of tobacco for every six or seven 
plants planted, for some will fail. From 15to 2 
bushels of Indian corn, and from nine to 12 bushels 
of wheat, totheacre. After this destructive course, 
the land is often again planted the next year with 
Indian corn, and sown down again with wheat ot 
rye, without any assistance. The crops accott- 
ingly lessen, till the land becomes so exhausted 
that its produce scarcely pays for the ploughing. 
If the land was well cleared, and a crop of wheat 
well put in, in the first instance, I have no dou 


but the yield might be from 12 to 20 bushels a 


acre, and sometimes more. I judge, that fromh 

to two-thirds of Montgomery county is cleared- 
a good deal of it is much impoverished, or, a8 ¥¢ 
call it, worn out, though a great proportion oft lies 
well, and very little of it sandy—so that it is cap® 
ble of improvement. This county is,.in gener, 
plentifully watered with. good springs and sm 
streams. Very little hay is made in It, thougt 
there might be a good deal of watered meade 
George Town, a good port for shipping, in "™ 
county, has for some years past, been the De 
market for tobacco in the state, perhaps in Ame 
ica; and the Montgomery tobacco is in high rep 
utation.. The labor of the people has the as 
been, I may say, wholly applied in the cultiva 
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of tobacco—fresh land produces the most certain 
crop, the easiest tended, and the best in quality. 
Baltimore lies convenient to some, and not very 
distant from any- part of the county. ‘There and 
at George Town, the surplus wheat is disposed of 
_it may in a course of years average about 7s. a 
bushel. i" : 

The stocks of cattle of all kinds are neither nu- 
merous or good, so that there is little flesh provi- 
sion raised in this county for sale, nor is there any 
surplus of Indian corn, which is generally from 
9s, 3d. to 88. 6d. a bushel. To say with us, that 
great quantities of tobacco are raised in cw tract 
of country, implies without more, that the land is 
wasted, and no surplus of any thing made in it 
but tobacco. Some few plantations are not to be 
included within my general description; they are 
very good, are better managed, and would sell con- 
siderably higher. It may not be amiss to remark, 
that a part of the federal district lies within this 
county, and the federal city adjoins it. A great 
change may be expected to take place soon 
in the price of land, and the kind of cultivation. 

Frederic county, Maryland, may be considered 
under a division of it into three parts. The Ca- 
toctin, and that part of the South Mountain which 
lie within ii—the immediate space between those 
mountains, and the land lying to the eastward of 
Monocosy Valley,—and Monocosy Valley itself: 
The mountain land is very thinand stony, though 
generally covered with wood and timber; there 
are spots, however, settled all through ; such, and 
the parts near the better land, sell from 15s. to 27s. 
6d.an acre. Amongst the second class, there are 
here and there plantations equal in quality, produce, 
and price, 10 the Monocosy Valley: the rest may 
becompared with the Montgomery land. Mo- 
nocosy Valley is about 35 or 40 miles in length, 
and eight or ten in breadth, with the river Monoc- 
oxy running through it, and emptying into Poto- 
mac. The land is generally in small farms of 100 
to 250 acres. There is a plenty of limestone, and 
not so much as to be prejudicial ; there are many 
pretty good streams, and most of the proper situa- 
lions are improved by good bur mills. Indeed 
there has been a rage for mills, so that the milling 
is well done, and on cheap terms. In this part of 
the county, as every where else. there is great 
choice; very little land sells for less than 31. or 
more than 87. an acre; the average may be said 
tobe 61. We are trom 40 to 50 miles from Balti- 
more and George ‘Town, where wheat may aver- 
age 7s. a bushel ; carriage to those markets costs | 
Usually 3l.a ton. With us, milch cows sell from 
4. to 61. ;draught horses fit for wagon or plough, 

I. to 251. ; smaller horses less, and exceeding 
good ones more. Prices at home—of' wheat, 5s. 
fd. ; Indian corn, 2s. to 3s. 6d. ; rye, 3s. 6d. ; oats, 
wh : ; bariey, or, more properly, bigg, 3s. 6d. ; | 
it eat, 2s. Prices in the Federic Town | 
| et—of grain, as at home; beei, 24d. to 4d; 

al, 2d..to 34d. mutton, 3d. to 5d. per Ib. ;, 
ae 6d. to 35s. per hundred ; butter, 1s. The 

et is not considerable, and the same prices 


Conv 
;, Yern One amongst another in the county. Hay, 


we 31. a ton. 
“ ow is reckoned a cash article, and therefore 
ins ie that we cultivate for market; we also 
ddian corn, for consumption on the farms, 
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also, for the chief feed of our horses. Our man- 
agement of our land is, in general, far from de- 
serving praise, though not so reprehensible as 
Montgomery. I judge the produce of land of 61. 
an acre, may be, nearly (fresh cleared) in wheat, 
20 bushels. 

In corn the same; in rye rather more. 

Fresh cleared land, growing in corn, sowed in 
wheat, 18 bushels. 

Fresh land, a crop taken in wheat, and then 
planted in corn, 20 bushels. 

Land not run hard, fallowed, and cropped in 
wheat once in three years, 20 bushels. 

Fallowed, and cropped in wheat once in two 
years, 15 bushels. 

If manured moderately it will rise to 20 bushels. 

If pushed every other year, without manuring, 
it will sink to 10 bushels, and even Jower. Land 
in general, with the same management, yields 
more rye than wheat, with this advantage, that 
rye leaves it lighter than wheat, and seems not to 
exhaust itsomuch. Strong land, of a proper soil, 
and well cultivated, will yield from 30 to 40 bush- 
els of barley, or rather bigg, to the acre. Rich 
fresh bottom, yields 5 or 600, and highly manured 
land 6, 8, or 900|bs. of hemp to the acre; the cul- 
tivation of it has almost ceased. Flax is an un- 
certain crop. We break up our land in May or 
June, for fallow; begin to cross-plough it about 
the middle of July; harrow u across, plough in 
the seed, from three pecks to a bushel to the acre, 
and sometimes lightly harrow with the ploughing. 
We seldom plough with more than two_ horses, 
and esteem from the 10th to the 20th of Septem- 
ber, the very best time for seeding; the quantity 
of seed near a bushel, I think I have found, and is 
generally agreed, is the-best. Weare not so well 
agreed, whether another ploughing is helpful or 
otherwise. 

Speltz are sometimes sowed onland too wet for 
wheat, of which we have a little: the yield shell- 
ed is much about the same as wheat. We culti- 
vate but few potatoes, or turnips, the latter is al- 
ways sowed on fresh land, and never hoed; the 
potatoes too, are commonly neglected ; in particu- 
lar inatances, they have been well managed, the 
yield has been very encouraging, some say as far 
as 500 bushels to the acre; but one gentleman, on 
whom I can depend, told me he had not made less 
than 200 any one year, for several years together. 
Cabbages, parsnips, carrots, peas, and beans, have 


only been raised for family consumption: they suc- 


ceed very well, as do almost all garden plants and 
fruits. 

I have myself raised hops and madder: I be- 
lieve they are with us of superior quality. A 
brewer told me he had bought the crop of five- 
eights of an acre of hops, which turned out 1200 
pounds; and several Germans, as well as one Eng- 
lishman, acquainted with madder, have told me, 
itisas good here in two years as in Kurope in 
three. 

A small meadow is a common object with eve- 
ry farmer; it is of timothy, or natural grass; the 
timothy is mowed butonce a year, the natural 
grass twice: either, that is esteemed good, produ- 
ces, in the year, from atonand an half to two tons 
an acre; but many, from unfavourable situation or 
neglect, turn out much less. We also often have 


e) = : . . . 
cmt a view for sale, and have lately in-| clover patches; they are commonly cut and fed 
*’ inthe consumption of it. We raise rye| green, and seldom made into hay. Some few 
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farmers, in the spring, sprinkle clover-seed -on 
wheat, for pasturage, but it is rare though every 
body approves it. Apples; pears, quinces, the 
morrello and common cherries, are in high perfec- 
tion, and with little trouble. Peaches, apricots, 
nectarines, and cherries; of the more delicious 
kinds, do not thrive so well here as near to the bay ; 
yet these and plums, in all situations sometimes, 
and in some situations, almost every year, are ve- 
ry good. We have too, the black mulberry in 
plenty; exotic grapes thrive very well, and the 
native grape, of which there is great variety, have, 
in some instances, been muchimproved by culture. 

The price of bar-iron is from 28/. to 302. a ton, 
coarse iron-work (rom the smith double the price 
of the bar. Laborers, by the year about 201. ; by 
the month, 40s: and found every thing but clothes. 
Reapers and mowers, by the day, 3s. to 3s. 9d. 
and found: about a pint of whiskey, or common 
rum, ie indispensable ; a good reaper cuts, binds, 
and stacks, about three-quarters of an acre of 
wheat, of 20 bushels to the acre, a day ; a mower 
mows about his acre, | 

Washington county, Maryland, may also be di- 
vided in the same manner as Frederic.—Conno- 
gochege Valley is about 20 miles in Jength and 
breadth, and ‘has Connogochege and Antitem 
creeks running throughout it, and emptying in the 
Potomac... ‘This valley has more limestone than 
Monocosy, is rather.stronger, and, its inhabitants 
say, exceeds it in produce; I believe it does. ‘he 
prices of land, Jabor, hire, cattle of' all kinds, as 
well as the kinds of produce, and manner of culti- 
vation, is so much alike, that a particular enumer- 
ation would be but a repetition. It lies30 or 40 
miles farther from the ports, and the grain is gener- 
ally 6d. or 8d. lower. ‘They too have a plenty of 
very fine mills, and their wheat is chiefly carried 
to market in flour. The other parts of Washing- 
ton are much the same as the inferior parts of 
irederic. ‘The improvement of the inland navi- 
gation on Potomac, islikely to lessen greatly the 
expence of the carriage of the produce of these 
counties, and of course render the lands much 
more valuable, 

It may be remarked, and seem strange, that I 
have estitmated the produce of the richer and poor- 
er fresh lands in their first crops not very different. 
I believe the fact will justify me, for land of mid- 
dling and inferior quality, for the first two years, 
makes a very vigorous exertion. 

I have confined myself chiefly to what I believe 
is the present actual general state of things; and 
when the price of land and of labor is considered, 
it will not seem wonderful that men will generally, 
as they are able, go into new purchases, rather 
than highly improve their own lands; but general 
as the practice is, it is not universal. ‘There are 
instances among us, of 30 bushels of wheat, on 
an average of years, being raised to the acre, on 
particular, manured, and highly cultivated spots ; 
and, from essays, it is a common apinion, that 
good land, highly cultivated, and manured, will 
produce from 40 to 50 bushels of Indian corn to the 
acre, and even more. 

Mr. Eward Tilghman, now dead, had three 
squares of 20 acres each; he tilled one in tobacco— 
tobacco was not the first object with him, it gave 
place to his wheat ; on a particular day in Septem- 
ber he cleared his ground of the tobacco, whether 
so ripe as he wished or not; he seeded it in wheat ; 
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he let nothing in till the May after the harveg, 
unless his calves in the fall, and betore hard frog, 
He, the next year, pastured 20 cows on the game 
field ; they were turned in with discretion, twice of 
thrice a day for an hour or two at atime; he sta. 
bled his cows, and manured for tohacco—he thy 
went round many years. I was at his house yp. 
wards of thirty years ago, and saw those field. 
it was about the 5th of May—one was then jy 
very strong wheat—in the second, the white ¢lo. 
ver was considerably more than ancle high, with 
20 cows, one or two more or less, feeding on it; and 
the third was ploughed up for tobacco, trom which, 
he then told me, he had the preceding year made 
1400lbs. of butter. He has told me, that his to. 
bacco has generally turned out 1000lbs, to the 
acre ; and his nephew told me, some years, about 
twelve years afier, that his wheat, for, 15 years, 
had averaged 32 bushels and a fraction to the acre, 
We have land in this neighborhood, full as good, 
naturally, as Mr, Tilghman’s, which is in Queen 
Anne’s county; and the crops are rather more cer- 
tain in this than in that part of the country. In. 
deed we are very seldom injured by mildews, scab, 
or blight; the last we scarcely know. Mr Tilgh- 
man also has told me, that he had upwards of 500 
bushels of head turnips to the acre. 

As soon asthe wood is taken off our strong 
land, it is covered with white clover, which seems 
as natural to the soil as wood ; if the land is notso 
light as to push the wheat into straw too much, 
20 bushels an acre may be expected the first crop. 
Those who are acquainted with cultivation, know 
that manured land will produce more grain, or seed, 
than the richest fresh Jand, and may calculate for 
themselves what may be expected from: fresh land, 
under good management. 

The truth warrants it, and it may not be amiss 
to remark, that the territory of Columbia* is the 
point where the general productions meet in great- 
er perlection than any other, and that from thence 
some improve or decline towards the east, and 
others towards the west, in at least as small dis- 
tances as towards the north and south. Grass, 
grain, and fruits of all kinds are very good. ‘To 
the southward and eastward, grass, wheal, rye, 
oats, and apples, are less perfect, or produced, in 
less quantities. Cherries, of the more delicious 
kinds, peaches, apricots, nectarines, figs, and mel- 
ons, improve. To the northward and westward, 
the latter are not so perfect—the former improve, 
till the neighborhood of this, and especially in the 
mountains. Apples are equal to those of the Jer- 
sies. 

Our wheat is commonly 601b.—this year 63, and 
some of it 67. Our grass, rye, and oats, better. 
Pursuing the west to the Allegany. you come Into 
a country equal, perhaps, to any in the world, for 
grass, rye, oats, potatoes, and flax, as well as ex- 
cellent for wheat—it is generally said, that the 
oats weigh 46; wheat from 64 to 67. That the 
potatoes are abundant, of uncommon size, and ex: 
cellent in quality—and that the hackled flax 
generally a yard long—some of it is certainly % 

Note.—To convert currency into sterling, 
off two fifths. ° 

— 

* Columbia is the name of a district 10 miles ee 

(in which is the new, or Federal City) over Wain 


general government, by’ constitution, has ex¢! 
jurisdiction. 
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Hyde- Park, Fairfax County, 
Virginia, Nov. 18, 1791. 
Dear Sir: Pretien | 
A desire of conversing with the most intelligent 

jersons In my neighborhood, and instituting a cor- 
respondence with others, on the subject of your in- 
quiry, will, [ hope, plead my excuse, in being so 
jate in answering yqur letter of August. T never 
entertained very high opinions of your system of. 
farming, but what I had is certainly lower than it 
was. Our farms are, in general, too large to ad- 
mit of much nicety and, I believe, it would be un- 
happy for us to have any great desire to be so, 
withour black laborers, and the more worthless 
wretches we employ to overlook them. The man- 
ner too, in which our attention has been engrossed 
by the cultivation of tobacco, and large quantities 
of Indian corn, has, no doubt, kad some share in 
rendering us slovenly farmers. Having had, hith- 
erto plenty of fresh land for these articles, we have 
disregarded every means of improving our opened 
grounds, either by manure, or laying them down 
in grasses—but as we begin now.to set some store 
by our woods, and tobacco has declined so much 
in value, that people are generally exchanging to- 
baceo for wheat, I flatter myself, the face of our 
country will soon assume an appearance, that will 
not only do honor to our climate, but ourselves— 
indeed it has long been evident .to me, that our sa- 
gacious northern brethern, not only considered our 
climate as superior to their own, but our lands too 








as capable of being made so, from their constant 
annual emigrations among us. As we may be 


farms among us, it is very desirable that they 
should happen in a tenfold ratio. 

Although, from a. comparative view of the ex- 
ports of wheat from the several statesin the Union. 
it appears that considerably more of that article is 
annually exported from Virginia than from any of 
the professedly farming states, still it has scarcely, 
hitherto, been considered as a secondary object on 
ourfarms. ‘Till very lately, the practice of fallow- 
ing grounds for wheat, was seldom followed, and 
even now, it is by no means so general as conld 
be wished. The usual mode of sowingit has been, 
and isnow, too generally, in our own corn-fields, 
When the Indian corn is:laid by, and which are 
cultivated every second or third’ year, without re- 
ceiving any manure, or being laid down in clover 
alter the crop is taken off. Those who are consid 
ered as the best farmers, and fallow most, trust en- 
lirely to their ploughing. ‘Their fields are too ex- 
tensive for the manure raised from their stock, and 
We have as yet no other inuse. I thought it ne- 
essary to premise thus much, generally, respect- 
lig our mode of agriculture, to prevent our climate 
and soil being unjustly blamed for wheat we alone 
wre chargeable. ‘It is applicable to the whole state, 
epi I shall now take your queries in their 
tr, a oo consider first the lands in Fairfax coun- 
ih eiy cena on the river Potomac, and 
. mt is near 40 miles. The lands here, 
tle die y thin, and the soil a stiff clay. At a 
nie — from the river, they are rather hilly 
than Pt The pasturage in summer, is better 
re tet . be expected from the appearance of 
wisp. Fhe ening all our bad manage- 
wry pang elds yield the white clover plentifally, 

am satisfied no grounds can turnout the red 


¢| 
ver to better advantage, where they are well 











manured. Though the county cannot be consid 

ered as abounding so much in meadow lands as 
some others, yet there are few people but have 
them. 
for meadows, the Pocasons, are still unreclaimed, 
and, indeed, in every part of the county, some of 
the most valuable grounds for meadows, are still 
in their natural state. 
proportion of meadow-land to the arable, for accu- 
racy in these matters is out of the question in Vir- 
ginia: nor of wood-land to either: but Ut think I 
am not wrong with respect to the latter, in saying, 
that better than half the county is still in woods. 


On the river, the most valuable grounds 


I cannot inform you of the 


In the upper parts of the county, from ten to 20 
miles from the river, the soil is much intermixed 
with stones. The average yield of wheat, in the 
mode of agriculture which | have already men- 
tioned, was practised with us, is aboutsix for one— 
in {allowed grounds, about eight and ten for one. 
The old tobacco grounds which have been well 
manured, will yield from 20 to 30. The average 
yield of oats and rye, which have also but a poor 


chance (being generally sowed in old worn out 


corn fields) is from 10 to 15, for one; buck-wheat 
from 15 to 20.— Barley is not cultivated here.—In- 
dian corn, from 10 to 15 bushels an acre. As to 
peas, beans, potatoes, and turnips, our lands yield 
them very well; but as they are not raised tor 
market in general, [ cannot say what may be their 
average product per acre. It has ever appeared 
to me, that if the farmers in Europe, who lay so 
much stress upon these articles in their writings, 


! had our excellent substitute for them, Indian corn, 
said to be entirely indebted to these forthe best 


they would onlv regard them as we do, lor culina- 
ry purposes. The chief grass cultivated here is 
the timothy—the average product of it, per acre, 
is about a ton. Itis certainly the best adapted to 
our hot suns, and particularly our slovenly man- 
agement of any grass; and this, perhaps, is the 
best reason which can be given for our attending 
so little to any other. Of hemp, we raise scarce 
any in this county; and of flax, as we raise it on- 
ly for our own domestic purposes, alll can say of 
it is, that it-grows very kindly and _ plentifully. 
The fee-simple prices of lands at the distance of 
10 miles from the river and town of Alexandria, is 
from 20 10 40 shillings per acre, according to qual- 
ity. Itis remarkable, that lande.in no respect su- 
perior, on the opposite side of the river, in Mary- 
land, and equally distant from the river, sell cur- 
rently at 4/. and 5. per acre. I know not how 
such a difference is to be accounted for, but from 
the greater degree of population in proportion to 
their country. The same circumstance must, I 
suppose, account for the lands in Virginia being 
generally so much cheaper, though equal in quali- 
ty, and possessing a milder climate than the lands 
in the northern states. The rents of our lands 
have increased much within these few years. 
From the first statement of the country, till lately, 
it was the practice to rent them on leases for two 
and three lives, atso much tobacco a hundred acres; 
very often not more than two hundred pounds of 
tobacco an hundred—at present, however, from 
the uncertain price of tobacco, the rents in that ar- 
ticle are hecome unusal; so that the common mode 
of renting is now, either by the year, or for & term 
of 10 or 20 vears, and at the rate of 8/. to 102. an 
hundred. This mode is preferred by the tenants, 
from an idea which, I believe, to be natural to the 
human mind, that of becoming one day lords of 
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their own little territory. I think it is often cher- 
ished by our people, to an excess which frequently 
injures, them. 

The lands in Prince William county and Fau- 
quier, from 201030 miles from Dumfries (a town 
on the Potomac, about 30 miles below Alexan- 
dria) are, [ think, much superior to the lands in 
Fairfax, being both more level and richer, with a 
greater quantity of meadow land, though they 
make still less of it than we do—their system of 
farming is, certainly worse than in Fairfax. 
Hence, their yield of the several kinds of crops, 
though on better land, does not average more than 
with us. They have been, and are still, more un- 
fortunately attached to tobacco than we have been. 
The soil of both these counties is much alike, be- 
ing of a reddish clay; at the distance of two or 
three feet from the surface, a thin stratum of a 
stone resembling slate is found ; hence, their springs 
are not so abundant, nor is. the water as good as 
could be wished; but when wells have been dug, 
the water has been found as good as any where. 
The average fee-simple. prices of their lands, are 
from 20s. to 30s an acre—the terms of rents are 
as much as they are in. Fairfax. 

The county of Loudoun lies on the Potomac, 
above Fairfax, and is, perhaps, the best. farming 
county in the state, being thickly settled with 
Quakers and Germans, from Pennsylvania. The 
lowest corner of the county is about 10 miles from 
tide-water, and it extends up the river with the 
meanders thereof, upwards of 50 miles. It is well 
supplied with springs, water-courses, and mea- 
dows, what are called the bottom lands on the 
river, are very rich, but the soil throughout: the 
county is generally ‘stiff, and of a reddish cast. 
The upper parts of the, county are mountainous ; 
better than half the county isin woods, as is also 
the case with the too last mentioned counties. 
Much more attention is paid to meadows here, 
than in either of the counties yet mentioned, it be- 
ing the first object, in general. in every settlement, 
and their chief concern afterwards. The bottom 
lands on the river sell from 31. to 5/. an acre; in the 
interior part of the county from 1l. 10s. to 31. an 
acre. There are many leases for lives in this 
county, given some years ago, by gentlemen hold- 
ing quantities of lands, at 2/. and 5/. an hundred 
acres; but the common mode of renting, on the 
expiration of leases, is for a term of years not ex- 
ceeding, in general, 21, and form 10/1. to 201.. an 
hundred acres. It is also common, in many in- 
stances, to rent, for one-third of the produce. The 
average produce of wheat per acre, is from 8 to 10 
bushels on their common lands, which, like those 
in Fairfax, have been much exhausted. Their 
fresh, or river lands, produce from 10 to 15 bushels; 
the average produce of Indian corn is about 15 
bushels; of rye, 20 ; speltz, 30; oats, 25; and bar- 
ley 30, though the last is chiefly raised for the pur- 

ses of home-brewing, and by the Germans. 

hey manufacture most of their own linen and 
woollens in this county, and distil most of the spir- 
its used, from rye, peaches, and apples, and make 
a considerable quantity of cyder for market: they 
also make many: wagons for sale, and almost all 
iron utensils for theirown use. Their meadows 
yield them better than a ton an acre. I[ forgot to 
mention above, the produce of buck-wheat; I am 
told that the Germans and Quakers frequently raise 





it from 30 to 60 bushels anacre. What Ihave al-! 


——————... 
ready observed with respect to the smaller prodyce 
of the farm, peas, potatoes, &c. must suffice {or 
all the counties I have to mention. I have no 
doubt but the Germans and Pennsylvanians of 
Loudoun would reap more profit from them than 
we do; but their distance from market has hither. 
to prevented them from raising them for sale, ang 
we seldom attend to what is consumed on the 
farm. 

I shall now proceed to Berkley, which, in point 
of fertility, is, without doubt, the richest county 
in the state. This county lies also on the Poto. 
mac, and is penetrated by the Shenandoah. which 
empties into that river. The lands here, which 
are called the valley, running parallel with the 
Shenandoah, and soma that and the north 
mountains, may be divided into four classes :—the 
first quality sells at 4/. an acre ; second at 31.; third 
at 21. and fourth at 1l. 10s. in fee-simple. The 
mode of renting lands is here too, either by the 
year, or short term of years, as there are no lands 
which rise faster in value. The first quality rents 
from 20 to 30/. an hundred acres ; the other quali- 
ties in proportion; and none for less than 10/.— 
The lands of the first quality are considered as too 
rich for wheat, and, in the general method of 
seeding, do not succeed so well as those of the 
second, being more liable to fall, and the rust. [t 
is probable this may proceed from their not giving 
it seed in proportion to its strength, or from their 
sowing it as early as their other grounds. That 
very rich grounds do not succeed so well on early 
sowing, I am convinced, from several trials which 
I have been witness to, by a neighbor of mine on 
arich island. This spot, which, when sowed in 
August, would vield scarcely any thing but straw, 
when sowed inthe latter end of October, or first 
of November, yielded abundantly. The-second 
quality produces from 15 to 20 bushels, when fal- 
lowed; the third from 10 to 12; and the fourth trom 
8 to 10. The first-rate lands produce from 40 to 50 
bushels of oats per acre, and rye in proportion; 
the other qualities from 20 to 40. Indian corn 
from 20 to 40 bushels, according to the quality of 
the Jand, and buck-wheat from 30 to 60.— 
Barley would, no doubt, succeed well on such 
lands; but lam informed that they raise nove. 
The natural meadows are certainly superior to 
any to be met with any where ; what is called 
the English blue grass, flourishes in the greatest 
luxuriancy, and is common throughout the county. 
The average crop of timothy is nearly two tons 
anacre. The soil of the best lands is dark and 
fine; of the second lighter and intermixed with 
soft stones; that of the third and fourth rates still 
lighter. The whole surface of the ground, when 
cleared, is covered with blue grass. I must now 
observe, with respect to the counties of Loudoun 
and Berkeley, that the completion of the naviga 
tion of the Potomac, (which we expect will hap- 
pen, at the farthest, in two years) will be attend- 
ed with immense benefits to them. Their pt 
dnce, of every sort, wi!l be brought to market on 
as cheap terms.as those who live at the distance 
of eight or ten miles. This circumstance, adée 
to the superiority of their lands, certainly renders 
them the most desirable of any counties in the 
state; and when it is considered that they already 
have the two flourishing towns of Alexandria a 
George Town for their markets, and an act : 
Congress for establishing their permanent Te 
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jence between these places, I think it cannot be, er to pay any compliments to our farmers for theif 


that they are the most eligible situations 
renee In the subjoined om you have 
the prices current, as accurately as I could ascer- 

ap wom 

Fiae current, in Virginia money, 6s. the dol- 
lar, Best horses, from 202. .to 251. ; second rate, 
fom 121. to 201.; small horses may be bought 
much lower. Oxen from 8). to 151. a pair; steers 
unbroke, at 22. 10s. to 3/.; best milch cows at 4l. ; 
second-rate at about 2/. 10s. to 31. ; veal, at 2d. to 
gid. and 3d. per lb. ; mutton, at 3d. per Ib. ; pork, 
from 20s. to 30s. per 100Ibs. ; butter from 6d. to 8d. 
per Ib. ; cheese. from 4d. to 6d. per Ib. ; tallow, at 
Sd. per |b.* Sheep, from 6s. to 15s. ; hogs, 12 
months old, from 12s. to 15s. according to size, 
beef, at 2d. to 3d. ; geese, from 1s. to 2s. ; turkeys; 
9s; ducks, 6d. to 9d.; hens, from 6d. to 8d.; 
chickens, from 3s. to 4s. per dozen. 

Wheat, about 4s. 6d per bushel, buck-wheat, 
2s: corn, 28; beans and peas, 3s. to 4s. ; turnips 
and potatoes, from 9d. to 1s. 

Hackled flax, from 1s. to 1s. 3d. per lb.; hemp 
from the break, from 28s. to 30s. per 100lbs. ; iron, 
from 251. to 271. per ton. 

In the county of Fairfax, from its vicinity to 
market, several of the above articles will average 
higher. 


Rates of the taxes on property. 


s. d. 
On land, for every 100/. valuation = - 7 6 
QOnnegroes, each abovel2 - - 2 6 
On horses, each - - - - 0 6 
On chariots, per wheel — - - -» 96 
On riding chairs, per wheel — - 3 0 


Parish levies from 10 to 30lbs. of tobacco per 
titheable.t 


County taxes much the same. The two last 
vary each year, according to the number of poor 
to be supported, and the number of criminals; but 
for the latter we are reimbursed py the public. 

Our taxes have been also been diminishing eve- 
ty year since peace, so that no country has less rea- 
son to complain of public burthens at present. 

The above is a list of our State taxes. The on- 
ly tax imposed by the general government, and 
which the farmer feels, is the tax on stills; this is 
about 6d. a gallon. Thongh, trom its novelty, it 
has excited some murmurs, I cannot think it can 


be considered as unreasonable, or improper, by | 


those who reflect either on the great injuries pro- 
duced by the cheapness of distilled liquors among 
it, or the excessive profits made by the county dis- 
rs, 
Icannot conclude, without regretting that I have 
not been able to find you a more accurate acconnt, 
“many particulars, I flatter myself it is at least 
‘faithful one; I have used my best endeavours to 
make itso. It has certainly not been in my pow- 


a 





noeutton 3d. and tallow 8d.! Fat sheep not-too com- 


A. ¥. 


: 5 White males, and negro males and females, above 

wh wis age, are subject to this tax. The tobacco 

pty ich itis paid may, on an average, be esti- 

WV 1 Hs three-half-pence per lb. Nole in General 
ngton’s hand-writing. | 





management. 
I am, dear Sir, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your most obedient servant. 
The President of the United Staies. 





The following detached information is commu- 
nicated by persons on whose knowledge and ac- 
curacy, reliance may be placed. 

The writer hereof, is best acquinted with that 
tract of land, which crosses Virginia, from north- 
east to southwest, by the names of the Bull-run 
Mountains, South Mountains, and Green Moun- 
tains, and is generally six or eight miles wide, one 
half of which is the mountains itself; and there- 
fore steep; the residue lies at the foot, on each 
side, in large waving hills perfectly accessible to 
the plough. It is of a dark red color—the richest 
of itis a pure mould, or loam, without the least 
mixture of sand or grit, though often a good deal 
of broken stone; when first cleared of its timber, it 
lies loose for about a foot depth, that is to say, as 
far down as the frosts have penetrated, but below 
that, for many feet, the earth is still the same, but 
hard, as having never yet -been opened by the 
frost; when it has been turned up by the plough, 
and has been exposed to the frost a winter or two, 
it is nearly as rich as the original ‘first soil. ‘This 
land is excellent for wheat and rye; but yields 
poorly in oats; for {Indian corn it is middling. 
The fruits which abound, are apples, peaches and 
cherries. ‘The country perfectly healthy, and the 


jclimate more moderate in summer than that be- 


low, and in winter than that above. Most of the 
parcels of land‘held by individuals, have been so 
laid out, as to contain about one-third of the first 
quality, as above described; one-third of a mid- 
dling quality; and one-third of barrens, well tim- 
bered. The husbandry is, in general, very slov- 
enly—under such as it is, the lands of the first 
quality will produce thirty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, when fresh, and being tended alternately in 
wheat and Indian corn, (the latter of which isa 
great exhauster, ) without ever being rested or 
manured, they full at length, downto eight or ten 
bushels the acre. The soil of middling will yield 
twelve or fifteen bushels of wheat the acre, when 
fresh, and fall down to abouteight. The grasses 
which have been found to succeed best, are red 
clover and orchard grass; green sward does well 
also; only one good cutting of these can be count- 
ed on, unless the ground can be watered. A tract 
consisting of three qualities before mentioned, in 
equal quantities; in that part, which lies near the 
Rivanna river, say about Charlottesville, will sell 
for about 22s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. sterling the acre, on 
an average; it will be more or less, in proportion as 
there is more or less’of the best or worst qualities 
—produce is water-borne: from hence to the tide- 
waters seventy miles distant. Advancing north- 
eastwardly along the same mountains, these lands 
are dearer, though their produce cannot be wa- 
ter-borne till they reach the Potomac. Going 
south-westwardly along the same mountains, 
lands become-cheaper, Where they cross the 
Fluvanna, or James river, they are about two- 
thirds of the price before mentioned; and from 
that part their produce may also be water-borne 
to tide-waters, one hundred and thirty miles dis- 
tant. 
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Ordinary prices about Charlottesville are as fol- 
ows: 

A laboring negro man is hired by the year, for 
£9 sterling, his clothes and food. 

A good plough*horse costs £10 to £12sterling. 

A cow, 303. ; a sheep, 6s. ; a sow, 10s. ; a goose 
or turkey, 2s.; a dung-hill fow!, 6d. 

A bushel of wheat, 3s.; of rye, 22}d.; of Indian 
corn ls. 6d. 

Beef in autumn, and pork in winter, 16s. the 
100 Ibs.; bacon, 6d. to 8d. the |b. 

Hay, 45s. the ton. 
August 3, 1791. 


Dear Sir: 

Agreeably to your request, I have now the plea- 
sure 1o send you an extract of my letter to Arthur 
Young, esq., relative to the prices of the following 
articles in Pensylvania, viz. * 

Wheat, per bushel, 6s. to 6s. 4d.; rye, 3s. 9d. to 
4s.; Indian corn, 2s. 6d.; oats, 1s 8d.; barley, 4s.; 
clover hay, per ton, £4 10s.; beef per 100/bs. 25s.; 
pork, 27s. 6d.; a good working horse, £20; a pair 
of good working oxen, 900/ds. each, 20/1. to 241.; 


a milch cow and culf, 51. to 61.; store sheep, by. 


the flock, 10s. to 15s.; wool, ——; dressed flax, 
——+; bricks, per thousand, 22s. 6d.; stonelime, 
er bushel, 11d. to 1s.; cultivated farms of good 
and, in the old counties, not within twenty miles 
of Philadelphia, extremely various; the average, 
at random, perhaps 51. per acre. 

The par of exchange with Great Britain, 166 
two thirds. 

An English guinea passes current at 35s. 

With respect to taxes, the second object of in- 
Guiry, my informotion is as follows: and I believe 
it_may be relied on. 


‘xe, peoy 
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Franklin county, 

York county, 
Northumberland county, 
Fayette county, 
Cumberland county, 
Chester county, 
Delaware county, 
Washington county, 
Philadelphia county, 


360 
500 
300 
364 
650 
500 


none 
none 
none 
15s. 
2s. 6d: 
35s. 
450) 30s. 
300! none 
80)16s 10d 


none 
40s. 
10s. 
10s. 
60s. 
70s. 
60s. 
20s. 
22s. 5d. 


35s.T 
30s, 
30s.t 
none 
27s. 
35s. 
60s. 
12s. 
15s 2d 

















The foregoing, are the taxes on the farms, con- 
taining the number of acres mentioned in the list 
in the different counties. The respective sums 
make the aggregate of the taxes upon each farm 
in the respective counties. 

It is here to be observed, that there are farms in 
the oldest, as well as in the newest counties, set 
down in the list. If the information appears to 





* This isa letter from Mr. Powel, President of the 
Agricultural Society of Philadelphia. 

t Last year. 

} Highest in the county. 

§ Higher than usual. 


| be assigned as the primary cause of it. 
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you in any respect deficient, I will endeavor 1 
procure such as may be more salisfactory; though 
[think what is herein contained, must convince 
Mr. Y. that our present taxes are very moderaie 
If on this, or any other subject, I can be of any 
use, to you, I beg that you will freely lay your 
commands on, 
| Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate, 
And obliged humble servant, 
Philadelphia, 
October 24, 1790. 
His Excellency, 
The President of the United States. 


Philadelphia, June 18, 1799, 


Sir: 

Your letter of the 18th of January, was receiv. 
ed about a fortnight ago.. For the annals, which 
you have had the goodness to send me, I pray 
you to accept my thanks. No directions having 
accompanied the second set, and. presuming they 
were intended for the agricultural society of this 
city, | have, in your name, presented them to that 
body. 

As far as it is in my power, I will endeavor to 
solve the doubts which are expressed in your que- 
ries, contained in the above letter: and first “labor 
is so slightly touched on, that know not how to 
estimate it.” 

The information on this, as well as on other 
points of my last. communication, was given in 
transcripts of the letters I had received in answer 
to certain queries, hastily submitted to some intel- 
ligent gentlemen of my acquaintance, in the stale 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. Ii, 
therefore, the article of labor was not sufficiently 
enlarged upon; or, if there appeared too great a 
diversity in the price of this article; in that of land; 
and of other things, to be easily reconciled and 
understood; you must ascribe the inconsistency, of 
omission, to that cause, and to the habits and val- 
ue which is set on these things in the ditierent 
states, and the different parts of the same siale. 
South of Pennsylvania, hired labor is not. very 
common, except it be at harvest, and sometimes 
for cutting grass. The wealthier farmers periorm 
it with their own black servants, whilst the poorer 
sort are obliged to do it themselves. That labor 
in this country is higher than it is in England, | 
can readily conceive. The ease with which a 
man can obtain land in fee, beyond the mountains, 
to which mostof that class of pleople repair, may 
But high 
wages is not the worst evil attending the hire 0 
white men in this country; for being accustomed 
to better fare than, I believe, the laborers of al- 
most any-other country, adds considerably to the 
expense of employing them; whilst blacks, on the 
contrary, are cheaper, the common {ood ol them 
(even. when ‘well treated) being bread made 
Indian corn, butter-milk, fish (pick'ed her! Dg 
frequently, and meat now and then; will j 
blanket for bedding » In addition to these, groun" 
is often allowed them for gardening, and the ave 
lege given them to raise dung-hill fowls for te 
own use. With the farmer who has not a 
than two or three negroes, little difference Is ™® 
in the manner of living between the master an 
the man; but far otherwise is the case with 


. hy 
who are owned in great numbers by the wealthy; 
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who are not always as kind, and as attentive to | 
yyair wants and usage, as they ought to be; for) 
py these they are fed upon bread alone, which | 
joes not, on an average, cost more than seven | 
dollars a head per annum (about 32s. sterling. ) 

From these data, in aid of my last communica- 
fons, you will be able to form an idea of the cost | 
aflabor inthis country. It varies, however, in the | 
jderent states, as [ have already observed, and | 
cyinetimes in the same state; but may be said to 
vipeate with white men, between ten and fifteen 
pounds; and for black men, between eight and | 
twelve pounds sterling, per annum, besides their 
board, No difficulty, [ should conceive, would 
be formed in obtaining those of either description, 
oy the terms here mentioned; but [ do not ad- 
vance this with certainty, not having been in the 
habit of hiring any myself, lor several years past. 
Blucks are capable of much labor, but having (I 
am speaking generally) no ambition to establish a 
sod name, they are too regardless of a bad one, 
andof course require more of the master’s eye 
than the former. Formerly, I have given to skil- 
ful and careful cradlers, a dollar a day, during 
harvest, which was a sixth, more than the wsual 
price; but then, [ knew the men, and thag they 
would oblige themselves to cut clean and lay well, 
four acres of wheat aday (if it did not stand very 
heavy on the ground); or, if I preferred it, they 
would cut by the acre paying them at the rate of 
a dollar for every four acres. There are men, 
who will rake and bind as fast as the cradlers will 
cutthe grain, but to do this is deemed hard work, 
and when done, entitles them to cradlers’s wages. 
These people eat three times a day (once, perhaps 
of milky) and are allowed a pint of spirits each 
man, A barn-floor, with straw and a blanket, 
serves, them, at harvest, for lodging. 

When I observed in a former letter, that ‘all 
our labor was performed by negroes,” [ must 
have alluded to the custom in Virginia, the state in 
which L then lived, and from which I wrote; but 
my last communication to you, was on a more ex- 
tensive scale, comprehending the practives and 
prees of Pensylvania, and Maryland as well as 
diferent parts of Virginia; which (latter) is a 
tate of great extent, differing much in its products 
and culture. 

The Enulish statue acre is the measure by which 
we have hitherto bought and sold land; and the price 
ol land, as handed to you in my last includes 
uildings, tences, arable, meadow, in short, the im- 
provements of every sort appertaining to the tract 
which they are placed. To a stranger ata 





distance, this aggregate mode of estimating the | 
Value ofa farm is, it must be confessed, dark and | 
insatisfactory ; but to the parties present, who see | 
and examine every thing, and judge for themselves | 
"is quite immaterial. The seller warrants the | 
- and quantity which he sells, and both from 
‘ opinion of the total worth of the premises. 
Mire happens, however, that buildings and oth- 
: b esti tose are estimated by the purchaser 
. What they cost the seller, especially on old 
te which have been a good deal worked; the 
ee: opinion being, that fresh land, without | 
tod much ate is more to be desired, than worn 
band the a used land is, with such as are usually 
hes! reon; but this is to be considered as a gene- 
atentive t invariable rule; for the better and more 

v.. armers keep theit farms in high order, 
oL. V—43 
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and value the improvements accordingly. Ne- 
ver having been in England, Ff ought not to hazard 
an opinion, or attempt a comparison between the 
soil.of that country and this, in their virgin and un- 
improved state; but from what E know of the one, 
and have heard of the other, [ should decide in 
favor of the latter, at a distance from the Sea- 
board; which, from the high lands of the Never- 
sink (in east Jersey,) to Florida inclusively, is flat 
and, with but tew exceptions, sandy, and general- 
ly of mean quality. From the falls of the rivers to 
the mountains, which is generally from sixty to 
one hundred miles, aud above the latter—except 
the craggy hills and mountains which lie be- 
tween the eastern aud western waters—the best 
lands are to befound. They are strong, and after 
having been used, and abused in a shameful man- 
ner, will, with a little repose, get covered with 
white clover. The upper country is healthiest 
also. 

You seem surprized, and no wonder, to hear 
that many of our farmers, if they can be so called, 
cultivate much ground for little profit, because 
land is cheap, and labor is high; but you will re- 
member, that when I informed you of this fact, I 
reprobated, at the same time, both the practice 
and principle. The history, however, of it is this 
—a piece of land is cut down, and kept under 
constant cultivation, first in tobacco, and then in 
Indian corn (two very exhausting plants), until 
it will yield scarcely any thing;—a second piece 
is cleared, and treated in the same manner, then 
a third, and so on, until probably, there is but lit- 
tle more to clear. When this happens, the own- 
er finds himself’ reduced to: the choice of one of 
three thines—either to recover the land which he 
has ruined, to accomplish which he has perhaps 
neither the skill, the industry, nor the means—or 
to retire beyond the mountains—or to substitute 
quantity for quality, in order to raise something. 
The latter has been generally adopted, and, with 
the assistance of horses, he scratches over much 
ground, and seeds it, to very litthe purpose, as you 
may suppose, and have been informed; for I pre- 
sume au Mnglish farmer would bestow more labor 
on one acre. by deep and frequent ploughings, be- 
sides the dressings, he gives to the land, than the 
other doeson five acres. — It is but justice, howe- 
ver, to Pennsylvania, to declare, that her hus- 
bandry (though not perfect) ie much better, and 
her crops proportionably greater. The practice 
above inentioned, applies more particularly to the 
tobacco states, which. happily, are yielding more 
and more, every year to the growth of wheat; 


land as this prevails, the husbandry improves. In- 


stances could he enumerated, and where no extra- 
ordinary dressings or management has been used, 
of land yielding trom thirty to forty bushels of 
wheat per acte, that has been very much ex- 
hausted,. 

Your mode of calculating the taxes in this 
country, being unusual with us, | may not accu- 
rately understand; and as the Virginia method 
was, if I recollect rightly, detailed in my former ac- 
counts, | know not how to give youa more dis- 
tinct idea of them, than by exhibiting the items 
of the specific charges on every species of taxa- 
ble property, viz. on land, negroes, stock, &e. 
This, as it respects an estate in Virginia, with 
which f am very well acquainted, fam enabled to 
do, and will do. We havea road-tax besides, but it 
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is light, and, in most of the states, paid by a con- 
tribution of labor, which rarely exceeds two days 
in the year, foreach male laborer. Dutiable arti- 
cles is a distinct tax, the quantum of which de- 
pends upon the consumption, upon the disposition 
of the consumer: with the aid, therefore, of the 
laws (which I sent you) every man can cal- 
culate, better than I am able to do for him, the 
amount of his own expenditures in this way. 
An additional duty, or excise, was imposed last 
session, and this being now sent, will, if I am not 
mistaken, (with what was mentioned in my for- 
mer communications) bring every tax, direct and 
indirect, to your view, to which, property in this 
country, is subjected, either by the general gov- 
ernment, or the laws of the states of Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, and Virginia, to which the obser- 
vations have been confined. 

Beef, and other meats, grain of all sorts, and 
flour, butter, cheese, and other things, in quanti- 
ties to make them an object,. are always, I con- 
ceive, in demand; and are sought after by the 
purchasers. The sail of lesser articles, at a dis- 
tance from market towns, may sometimes stick 
on hand; but rarely, [ believe, forego a sale, if 
they are worth the transportation. 

Sheep thrive very well in the middle states, 
though they are not exempt from diseases, and 
are often injured by dogs; and more so, as you 
approach the mountains, by wolves. Were we to 
use horses less, and oxen more, on our farms, (as 
they do in the New England states, ) we should, 
unquestionably, find our account in it; yet, strange 
as it may seem, few are in the practice of the 
latter; and none push the raising of sheep to the 
extent they might, and ought to do. The fact 
is, we have, in a manner, every thing to learn that 
respects meat and profitable husbandry. 

Bakewell’s breed of sheep are much celebrated, 
and deservedly, [ presume; but if entrusted toa 
common bailiff, (or with us is called an overseer ) 
they would, f should apprehend, soon degenerate, 
for want of that care and attention, which is ne- 
cessary to preserve the breed in its purity. But 
the great impediment is the British statutes; these 
discourage men of delicacy, in this country, from 
attempting what might involve the master ol a 
vessel in serious consequences, if detected in the 
breach of them. Others, however, less scrupu- 
lous, have attempted to import English rams with 
success, and, by this means, our flocks, in many 
places, are much improved—mine, for instance, 
though I never was concerned, dirictly nor indi- 
rectly, in the importation of one, further than by 
buying lambs which have descended from them.* 

Our modes—system we have none—are s0 dif- 
ferent from yours, generally speaking, and our bu- 
siness being carried on so much within ourselves, 
so little by hiring, and still less by calculation, that 
I frankly confess to you, I am unable to solve 
your query respecting sheep-walks, or how many 
sheep an acre of woodiand pasture would support. 
I shall have pleasure, at all times, av far as I pos- 
sess the means, or can command them, to give 
vou every information that can contribute to your 
own satisiaction, or that of a friend; but 1 am so 
thoroughly persuaded of my inability to throw 
new lights upon any branch of husbandry, in a 
country where it is so well understood as in Eng- 





* The average weight of the fleeces being Slbs. 





ce nl 
land, and that any thing [ could write to you 
that subject, would only serve to expose the Jelee. 
tive practice of my countrymen, and be considers) 
as the beacon of ourignorance, that I amrat her di 
inclined to see any production of mine in isnar 


where so much useful information is conveye, to 
as is to be found in your annals of ag 


the public, 
riculture. 
With very great esteem, 
J am sir, 
Your most obedient servant. 


G. Wasnuinertor, 


June st. 


P. S.—I_ have not yet received the account of 
taxes I promised you, and for which I had writrey 
to Virginia; but I will send it by the first convey. 
ance atfier its arrival. 

This letter goes by Mr. Pickney, Minister fron, 
the United States to the Court of London, * who 
being detained a day or two longer than was ey. 
pected, by the vessel in which he is to embark. 
has given me an opportunity of asking Mrs, Je/. 
ferson (who is well acquainted with the south. 
western parts of Virginia, near Charlottesville) 
and Mr. Peters, (one of the best farmers jin the 
state of Pennsylvania, about six miles from this 
city), togive me their sentiments on the several 
queries contained in your letter. These you wil 
find inclosed herewith, f in their own words. 
Mine, and each of theirs, are written without any 
previous consultation; and may be considered (my 
estate in the neighborhood of which I am best ac- 
quainted, lying about midway between theirs,) as 
the opinions of men living north, south, and in the 
centre of the district, of which an account was 
given to you in my communications of the 4th of 
December, last. 


NOTES ON MR. YOUNG'S LETTER. 


Paragraph 3. “Is the labor (of negroes at 91 
sterling) to be commanded in any amount,’—i 
taken by the year, it may be commanded in any 
amount, but not if wanted on particular occasions 
only—as for harvest, for particular dressings of the 
land, &c. 

Par. 4. The labor of a negro, Mr. Young rec: 
kons, cent. per cent. dearer than the labor o 
England. ‘To the hirer of a negro man, his hire 
will cost 92. and his subsistence, clothing, and 
tools, 6/. making 15/. sterling, or, at the mest, I 
may sometimes be 18/. To the owner of ane: 
gro, his labor costs as follows: suppose a negr 
man of twenty-five years of age, cost 75l. sterling; 
he has an equal chance to live thirty years, & 
cording to Buffon’s tables; so that you loose youl 
principal in thirty years—then say, 


we 





* Through which channel I recommend any letters 
you may favor me with, to pass. 

+ At the end of this letter. 

t On applying to Colonel Hamilton, for the stateme? 
mentioned in Mr. Peters’s letter, he put into my ha 
ow with the statement, several communications 
which were made to him last year, by some ° 
most respectable farmers in this part of the county 
in consequence of an application from him, inform 
tion on certain points respecting farms; and, a 
appeared to contain some matters worth attention, 
had them copied, and they are also incles<d. 


























One thirteenth annually of the principal 2 10 
Subsistence, clothes, &c. annually - 6 00 


£.12 5 


There must be some addition to this, to make 
the labor equal to that of a white man, as I be- 
lieve the negro does not perform quite so much 
work, nor with as much intelligence. | But Mr. 
Youog reckons a laboring man in England 8). 
and his board 162. making 24J. 

Par, 5. “In the instances of mountain land, 
the expressions seem to indicate waste land, un- 
built and uninelosed.” If Mr. Young has refer- 
ence here to the notes which Th. J. gave to the 
President, on the subject of mountain lands, the 
{allowing explanation 1s necessary. The lands 
therein contemplated, are generally about one 
half cleared of the timber which grew on them— 
say allthe land of the first quality, and half that 
of the middling quality: this half’ is, for the most 
part, inclosed with rail fences, which do not last 
long (except where they are. of chestnut), but are 
easily repaired or renewed. ‘The houses on them 
for the use of the farm, are .so slight, -and of so 
ile worth, that they are thrown into the bargain, 
without a separate estimate. The same may be 
suid of the farmer’s house, unless it be better than 
common. When it is of considerable value, it 
alds to the price of the land, but by no means its | 
whole value. With respect to the soil, I saw no 
upland in England, comparable to it. My trav- 
els there, were from Dover to London, and on to 
Birmingham, making excursions of twenty or 
lirty miles each way. At Edgehill, in War- 
wickshire, my road led me over a red soil, some- | 
hing like this, as well as I recollect; but it is too | 
wig ago to speak with certainty. 

Par. 7. That, in America, farmers look to 
bor much more than to land, is new to me.”— 





, But tiga most important circumstance. Where 
andis cheap and rich, and labor dear, the same 
J perce in aslighter culture over 100 acres, 
: Wil produce more profit than if concentrated by 

ine highest degree of cultivation on a small por- 
: mole lands. When the virgin fertility of the 
i : comes exhausted, it becomes better to culti- 
“ ess, and well; the only difficulty is to know 


“what point of deterioration in the land, the cul- 
ure should be increased, and in what degree. 
Wak. “Can you sell your beef and mutton 
tei _The market for them, tresh and in 
led yy . not certain in Virginia. Beef, well 
Ditty we Benerally find a market; but salted 
08 18, perhaps unknown. 
& i il. “Mutton dearer than beef.” Sheep 
fe rect to many diseases, which carry them 
af Ve numbers. In the middle an upper 
ball par irginia, they are subject to the wolf, and 
* 4 S of it to dogs: these are great obstacles 
t multiplication. Inthe middle and upper | 
































, Pade ae Spontaneous food of forests; and is 
fan fe othe farmer in good plight in the fall, 
oo aerage for slaughter; hence its cheap- 

na = y, however, sheep properly attend- 
‘dng vat O& More profitable than cattle, as Mr. 
bo © t¥8—they have not been attended to as 















ets of the country, the carcass of the beef is | 
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“ . 2. © Par. 13. Mr Young calculates the emplov- 
jnterest of 751. annually - - 3 15 | ment of 50401. worth of land, and 1200/. farmers 


capital, making an aggregaje capital of 62401. in 
England, which he makes yield five per cent. ex- 
tra, or 10 percent. upon the whole. I will calculate, 
in the Virginia way, the employment of the same 
capital, on a supposition of good management in 
the manner of the country. 


1. Supposing negro laborers to be hired. 
2. Supposing them to be bought. 


1. Suppose laborers to be hired; one half men 
at 18/.; the other half women, at 14l. for labor, 
subsistence, clothing (I always mean sterling mo- 
ney.) 

£. 2:4, 
Interest of 41602 for 3310 acres of 
land, 25s. per acre, - 208 0 0 


———— of 53% for tarmer’s capital 


of stock, tools, &c. - 104 0 
Taxes, at 7d. the acre, (I do not 
know what they are), - 96 10 


Hire of thirty-three laborers, at 161. 528 0 





coiooe So 


£.936 10 
Produce to be sold annually. 


Wheat, 6600 bushels, 
at 3s. - - 
Meat, and other arti- 
cles, at 5/. for each 
laborer - - - 
Net profit over and a- 
bove the five per ct. 


£.990 


165—£.1155 0 0 


above charged, - - - 21910 0 
Add annual rise in the 
value of Jands, - - - 165 10 0 





Real profit, over and 
above the five per et. 
above charged, - -~— - £. 385 

which is 64 per cent. extra, or 114 per cent. on the 

whole capital. 

2. Suppose laborers to be bought, one half men, 
and one half women, at 60/. sterling on an av- 
erage, 

£. 8. d. 

Interest of 31257. for 2500 acres of 
land at 25s. 156 5 0 

— of 1562/. 10s. farmer’s cap- 
ital of stock, utensils, &c. 78 2 6 

— of 423% yy for purchase of 
twenty-five laborers. £. 75 
Subsistence, clothes, &c. I50O—225 0 0 

[1 allow nothing for losses by death, 
but, on the contrary, shall pres- 
ently take credit four percent. per 
annum, for their increase over 
and above keeping up their own 
numbers. ] | 

Taxes at 7d. the acre, - - 








72 18 4 


£.532 5 10 
Produce to be sold annually. 


Wheat, 5000 bushels, 
at 3s. - - 
Meat and other articles, 

at 51. foreach laborer, 
Net profit, over and 
above the five per ct. 





£. 750 


125—£.875 0 0 
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above charged (131. 
15s. a head on ne- 
groes, ) - - 
Add five per cent. an- 
nual rise in the value 
of lands, 
—— four per cent. in- 
crease of negroes, 
more than keeping 
up original num- 
ber, 


156 5 0 





Real profit, over and 
above the five per 
cent. above charged, 

which is nine per cent. extra, 

the whole capital. 

In the preceeding estimate, [ have supposed 
that 200 bushels of wheat may be sold jor every 
laborer employed, which may be thought too 
high. I know it is too high for common land, and 
common management; but [ know also, that on 
good land, and with good management, it has 
heen done, through a considerable neighborhood, 
and for many years. On the other hand, I have 
over-rated the cost of laboring negroes, and I pre- 
sume the taxes also are over-rated. I have ob- 
rerved, that our families of negroes double in 


£.559 0 10 
or 14 per cent. on 


about twenty-five years, which is an increase of 


the capital invested in them, of four per cent. over 
and above keeping up the original stock. 

fam unable to answer the queries, as to the ex- 
pense necessary to make an acre of forest land 
maintain one, two, orthree sheep. IT began an 
experiment of that kind in the year 1783, clear- 
ing out the under growth, cutting up the fallen 
wood, but leaving all the good trees. IT got 
through about twenty or thirty acres, and sowed 
it with white clover, and green sward: and intend- 
ed to have gone on through a forest of four or five 
hundred acres. The land was excessively rich, 
but too steep to be cultivated. In spite of total 
neglect, during my absence from that time to this, 
most of it has done well. I did not note how 
much Iabor it took to prepare it: bnt | am sure it 
was repaid by the fuel it yielded for the family. 
The richnes of the pasture to be thus obtained, 
will alwavs be proportioned to that of the land. 
Most of our forests are either middling or poor. 
Its inclosure with a wood fence costs little, as the 
wood is on the spot. 

18th June, 1792. 


(Signed) Tn. JEFFERSON. 


Drar Srp: 
Your letter of the 13th inst., I received this day 
week. [ have endeavored to comply with your 
request in the hest manner T was capable. vet not 
altogether in the way you mentioned. The no- 
veity of the subject, and never having kept any 
reguiar account of the annual produce of my 
lands, nor knowing any person to whom [ could 
apply for such minute information, made it neces- 
sary for me to consider the different objects; and 
taking to my assistance an intelligent neighboring 
farmer, without letting him into the object of my 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
291h Jugust, 1791. 


*6 1-2 per cent. on capital. 
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| pursuit, we together have formed an estimate, 
_ what may be supposed the average annual ny 
duct of the different articles raised on the honda 
here, as you will perceive by the paper herewith 
transmitted : have added some articles not mey 
tioned by you, and omitted what may be cop. 
sumed by the family who occupy the farm, not 
doubting but in that particular, you must be much 
more competent to judge than | am: have them. 
fore only mentioned what I suppose the average 
number of persons on a two hundred acres farg 

Although I have not filled the columns jn the 
form you sent me, yet am in hopes you will be 
able to extract the necessary information, and te. 
duce it into such form as will be most convenien: 
for your purpose. 

Happy in an opportunity afforded me, at least 
to endeavor to serve you. and anxious for the gye- 
cess of every measure which may tend to promote 
the general interests of our country, 


I am, &c. &e, 
To Alex. Hamilton, Esq. 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 


Quantity, 200 acres: Value, 3200 dollars.— 
Two hundred acres being nearly the average 
quantity of the farms in this quarter, have taken 
that as the most convenient portion from which to 
form the required estimates. 

Arable Land, 125 acres.-—The arable land, di- 
vided into five fields, of twenty five-acres each, 
makes in the whole 125 acres. 

Pasture, 50 acres.—The course of cropping 
pursued here requiring three fields to be under 
tillage, two of course will be lelt for pasture, which 
make 50 acres. 

Orchard, &c. 10 acres—Orchard, garden, house, 
and barn, yards, lanes, &c.; supposed to occupy 
10 acres. 

Meadow, 15 acres.—The natural meadows in 
this part of the country being few, yet as every 
farmer finds means for allotting some portion ol 
his land for that use, suppose the nearest average 
15 acres, . 

Woodland, 50 acres.—'Timber being an ariicle 
indispensably necessary for fuel, fencing, building, 
&c. have allowed 50 acres for that use. 

Wheat, 200 bushels, at 90 cents* per bushel, is 
180 dollars.—One of the aforesaid fieldsis allotted, 
in rotation, for wheat and rye; suppose twenly 
thereof to be sown with wheat, will yield, commu- 
nibus annis, ten bushels per acre ; for although !0 
seasons, on well improved grounds, twenty, thirty, 
and even thirty-five bushels may be produced 
from the acre; yet from the many casualties 0 
which land tillage is exposed, so that in some set: 
sons the best improved ground may not produce 
even five bushels, have, from my own observ® 
tion, and that of an intelligent neighboring farm- 
er. taken the above as the nearest supposed 
dium, making two hundred bushels ; which; * 
90 cents per bushel, is 180 dollars. dol 

Rye, 50 bushels, at 60 cents per bushel, 30 ; 
lars.—Rye likewise, ten bushels to the acre ; | r 
remainder of the field, being five acres, will 
fifty bushels, which, at sixty cents per bus te 
make 30 dollars.—N. B. The field on whic 
wheat and rye is sowed, is, generally, aso PY!" 
with grass, and lays for pasture two years: 








* One hundred cents make a dollar. 
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Corn, 390 bushels, at 40 cents, 120 dollars.— 
One field is generally allotted to Indian corn and 
buck-wheat, in the same proportion with wheat 
and rve; the 20 acres of corn will average 15 
bushels per acre making in the whole 300 bushels, 
at 40 cents per bushel, is 120 dollars. 

Buck-wheat, 75 bushels, at 30 cents, is 22 dol- 
lars, and 50 cents.—This grain is so precarious. in 
iis erowth, that it is extremely difficult to form an 
estimate of its general produce; but suppose 15 
bushels per acre, which, from five acres, being the 
remainder of that field occupied by the corn, will 
be 75 bushels, valued at 30 cents per bushel, is 22 
dollars, 50 cents. 

Barley.—So little of this grain is raised here, 
that I did not think it worth notice. 

Oats, 100 bushels, at 20 cents per bushel, 20 
dollars.—By the course of cropping commonly 
used here, this grain is sowed, for the sake of ease 
and convenience to the farmer, upon some part of 
the fallow intended for wheat, to which it general- 
ly proves injurious, therefore is not largely propa- 
gated: have only allotted five acres, which will 
average twenty bushels per acre, making in the 
whole 100 bushels, at 20 cents per bushel, is 20 
dollars. 

Flax and seed, 30 dollars.—This is also gene- 
rally raised on part of the fallow ; suppose two, 
which, on an average, may yield 250 pounds of) 
swingled flax, and 12 bushels of seed, which, both 
together, may be worth 30 dollars. 

Apples and cyder, 30 dollars.—Every farm has 
more or less of orcharding ; eizht acres allowed 
for that use, the product whereof, in apples and 
cyder cannot be worth less than 30 dollars. 

Hay, 20 tons: Value, 120 dollars.--Although 
15 acres only are allotted for meadow, which, pro- 
bably, on an average, will not yield more than 
that number of tons, yet as the farmers, by sow- 
ing grass-seeds on their lands, improved with 
dung, plaster of Paris, &c. annually mow more 
or less of those, | have allowed 20 tons, worth six 
dollars each, makes 120 dollars. 

Caitle, annual product, 70 dollars.—I suppose a 
farm of 200 acres will on an average, support 12 
head of cattle; of those, 1 suppose five milch 
cows, which will each yield per annum, one calf, 
‘wo of them to be raised and three fatted ; the lat- 
'er worth six dollars. Five milch cows will pro- 

uce fifieen pounds of butter per month, each, for 
seven months, which makes in the whole 525 Ibs. 
at nine cents per Ib. makes 47 dollars, 25 cents ; 
five months allowed for their being farrow, or fat- 
ling the calves. Two calves annually raised, af- 
fords Opportunity for dispcsing of that number of 

cattle annually either in beef or milch cows, 
which, being worth 16 dollars each, makes 32 dol- 
“'s, Making in the whole 79 dollars, 25 cents. 
a eduet, for accidents, &c. nine dollars, 25 cents 
aves an annual product of’ 70 dollars. 
be omits ee these may produce, must 
of th aa ered as included in the general product 
nh arm, for the cultivation of which they are 
de by the propagation of the animal, unless it 
7 in the most interior parts of the country, where 
market can be procured for grain &c. 
Sheep, annual product, 28 dollars.—Twenty 


- 





number being to be disposed of annually, either in 


lambs or fatted mutton, they may be worth 1 1-3 
dollars each ; makes 18 dollars. Thus the whole 
anuual product on sheep will be 28 dollars. 
Hogs, annual product, 80 dollars.—Ten hogs 
may be considered as the average number raised 
annually on a 200 acre farm ; weighing 200 net 
pounds each, making 2000 Ibs. at four cents per 
lh.; the value of the annual product will be 80 
dollars. 
Poultry, annual product, 10 dollars.—Suppose, 
onan average, ten dozen may be raised, worth 
one dollar per dozen; their product will be 10 
dollars. 
Wood consumed in fuel, 25 cords.—Allowing 
one kitchen fire, which burns more or less the 
whole year, and one other fire during the winter, 
for the convenience of the family; I suppose the 
wo fires will consume 25 cords. 

Consumed by cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and 
poultry : 
Indian corn, 200 bushels; rye, 25 ditto; buck- 
wheat, 40 ditto; potatoes, 75 ditto; hay 20 tons. 
The family consumption may be estimated by 
what will support nine persons, viz. the man, his 
wife, and three children; one man hired by the 
year, one bound boy, and one girl; the extra hir- 
ing of hands in harvest, and hay-making ; spin- 
sters, visitors, &c. equal to the maintenance of 
one person more during the year. 
Tex paid annually for defraying the expenses 
of the country, supporting the poor, and repairing 
the roads, will average about eight dollars. 


Pitisburgh, October 27, 1791. 
SIR: 


Herewith I return your form, filled as well as I 
am able at present. I beg leave to mention, that 
in a new country like this, where farming is not 
reduced to system, it is difficult to form an esti- 
mate as you wish. Our farms are generally new; 
the oldest not exceeding 20 years. 

In order to give you as good an idea as possible, 
Ihave divided them into three classes, annexing 
the just value of each class; and have averaged 
the product. I believe this rule would apply as 
equally here as any other. I have extended m 
inquiries to two or three different farms of eac 
class. 

Should the method which [ have adopted, not 
answer vour intention, or be too inexplicit, 1 will, 
with the greatest pleasure, make any further in- 
quiries that you may think necessary. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
With much respect, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) — 
To Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 














~!'e sheep may be conveniently kept on a 200 
; be arm ; their wool will average 40 pounds per 
“it; Worth 23 cenis per pound, which makes 10 
ollars; their increase in lambs, twelve: this 





Value of Farm. Kinds of Land. 

Lands divided into three|Arable land, 47 acres 

classes. Pasture land, 10 do. 

First class, at 25s. per|Meadow, 7 do. 

acre Woodland, 250 do. 
'Second do. at 15s. do. 
Third do. at 108. do. 
| Averaged value, 16s. 8d. 
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Quantity con- tlemen. ‘‘It may be said, by some people, that 
Annual Product. sumed bycat-| Prices. | Mr. B. is a politician, and that he wants to on 

tle and ioe the value of country estates, that they may be 
try. is. d taxed.” 


Wheat, 150 bushels. bushels 8 9 bushels |“ -p , | 
Rye, rel er seoreneted RS The value of !ands, as reported by the proprie- 


Gam: 250) 200 29 9 ——— | tors, probably is less to be depended on, than if it 
Oats, 160 60 1 was collected from conversations with people from 
Barley, 50 | the several states. Ask any man what his land 
Buck-wheat, 50 an would sell for, or is worth, he cannot find a moder. 
Potatoes, 200 160 ate rate. The land, in the present case, is fill 

Other roots and vegeta- worth the sum it is rated at; but yet, in my opin- 


bles,* in value ion, it could not now be sold, on time, for that 
Black cattle, 4 price. 


Horses, 2 No article is so slow of sale as land, at this 
Sheep, 6 time 
Hogs, 15 
Poultry, 6. dozen. 
Tobacco, a small quantity 
in own consumption. 
Cords of wood, consumed 
in fuel——without number. 
Hay, 8tons. (i6tons. . 50 0 ton. 
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I have the honor to be, &c., 
The Hon. Mr. Hamilton. 


The following account is of a farm in Talbot 
county (state of Maryland,) of middling good- 
ness, with the medium produce of its last four 
years crops. [tcontains about 450 acres, of which 
180 are woodland, 270 arable, and of this 110 are 

Wye, (on the E. Shore of Maryland, pasture. The value of the whole, as it might be 
November 11, 1791. expected to sell on time, according to present opin- 
Dear Sir: ion, is 25001.* (5621. at 4s. 6d.) 


The method on which I proceeded on the in- Its produce, in common, the medium of' four 
quiry was this: In conversations with farmers, I | Y°4"S; follows: 

expressed a wish to be informed of several parti- Quantity. Value. 
culars in rural concerns, that seemed to me to have W heat, 100 — £263 0 
been too little thought of by husbandmen. On Rye, “8 
explaining my meaning, they approved of the de- Corn, 450 
sign, and promised to recollect what they could of Oats, ciel 
those matters, and that they would communicate Barley, — 
the resultto me. Having thus prepared them, I Buck-wheat, — 








some ‘time afier delivered to them printed papers, | Potatoes, with fruit, other roots, 


containing the particulars of my inquiries, and re- and vegetables, in value, 
quested they would fill up the blanks in those pa- | Pobacco, Mig 

ers. ‘The last step was to wait on them at their | W00d for fuel (cords) 

buses. Hay (tons) = 

The information contained in the paper which I Pulse (peas, &c.) 
have now the honor to deliver to you, is all that Hemp, ~* r 
could be obtained. The farmers received the pa- Flax, : . 
pers with hearty intentions to fill up the blanks, Wool, P ci 
without conceiving there was any difficulty inthe | Butter, = - —- 
execution; yet the only reason of' there not being Cotton, cheese, fruit, 
other answers to the questions, is solely from the | Cattle 35, annually raised 
difficulty, to them the impossibility, of fulfilling | Horses 25, colts do. do. 
their design and promise; for they kept no minutes, | Sheep 80, lambs do. _ do. 
and their attention to the bulk of the articles, as | Hogs, annually killed or sold 
they acknowledged with concern, had been trifling, | Poultry per year, dunghill, 
On this occasion, f had the pleasure to hear several | urkies 100, ducks 90. 
of the farmers declare, that being, by the inquiry, | ‘The quantities and values are generally in round 
led to think onthe numerous particulars in the | numbers, which has a suspicious appearance. 
paper, they had determined, in future, to make | But the worthy farmers, alter considering well 
some account of them, as they conceive it will be | each article, stated them partly from memory, patt- 
considerably advantageous to them. ly from notes, or scraps of paper, and thought tt 
The little introduction to the piece was meant to | best to omit fractional quaniities and sums, as he 

sofien it, from an appearance it might have of an|had not perfect minutes. It is the account of an 
inventory of their effects; and I think that if the | honest candid man, who would not have given 
value of the things, especially of the land, can be | if’ he had not believed it to be generally just. 
omitted, the quantities would be more readily, if quien 
not also in more numerous instances, obtained; MR. PETERS TO COL. HAMILTON. 

and there would beless danger of a jealousy, that 
the inquiry is meant for political purposes. Inone| Belmont, (within siz miles of Philadelphis,) 
instance only, there appeared a suspicion that such 27th dugust, 1791. ) 
a use wasintended. It was in the last conversa- | Dear Sir: 


tion I had on the subject with some farming gen-| | gend vou the best answers to your inquiries 00 
“al ee 
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* Considerable quantities of pumpkins, turnips, &c.| * The same as Pennsylvania money, dollar being 
whose value | caunot ascertain. 7s. 6d. 
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the agricultural subject, I can at present think of. 
| thought it best to draw it up in the form of an 
account, though I have filled up the columns you 
sent me. The manner I have pursued, will furnish 
ou with every thing you require, though much of 
it may be useless to you, and inapplicable, perhaps, 
to your immediate object. You will perceive the 
miserable state of agriculture in the part of the 
county [live in. It is bad enough ae where, 
but the fertility of soil in lands recently cleared, or 
naturally better, and readier access to manure, give 
advantages to farmers more happily seated. The 
account will explain the principles I went on, and, 
lest my calculation should be too conjectural, I 
took four similar farms I well knew, which are sit- 
uated not far from each other, but far enough to 
give a general view of the state of’ the country. [ 
consulted the most intelligent of their owners, men 
who happen to bé the best informed on the sub- 
ject of any of my neighbors. [ averaged the ac- 
tual produce in a year, the best of four years’ cul- 
tivation, in allof them. So that this, added to my 
own experience, convinces me that I am not far 
wrong in any particular. I omitted my own farm, 
because it far exceeds the common produce of 
others; and though my expenses are greater, 
they are amply compensated by the difference of 
product; in all instances double, in many treble, 
and in some quadruple. Yet, with all this, I find 
farming but a bad trade, when capital is calculated 
upon. There are few men of any talents, who 
cannot employ themselves in any other business 
to greater advantage. When I consider \he ac- 
tual profit of a farm, { am more astonished at the 
injustice and folly of those who have burdened 
the land with such heavy impositions. It is true, 
farmers are never on velvet, for they pay their 
share of imperceptible taxes. Yet these taxes 
are also borne by those whose property is latent, 
and cannot therefore be directly touched ; and the 
owners of this kind of property are frequently the 
greatest consumers. But it is useless to trouble 
you with such observations. Nor will it be of 
eervice to enter into speculations, many of which 
are confirmed by successful experience, to show 
how the agriculture of this country may be im- 
proved. ‘These improvements depend not direct- 
lyon government; ultumately they have no in- 
considerble relation to it: but farmers can only 
come in for their share of beneficial effects, flow- 
ing from good general systems. I can truly say, 
they ought to hope every thing in this view of 
the subject ; and [ am happy to be convinced that 
the spirit of improvement is rising rapidly among 
them. It has been a pointeof patriotism with 
me for many years past, to promote this spirit, 
and having set out with moderate expectations, I 
ave not been without some grtifications. 
I am, &c. 


4. Hamilton, Esq. > italien ames 


DR. FARM. 
. £. s.d. 
° annual interest on cap- 
lal, 200 acres, at SI. per 
acre, 16001. at 6 per 


cent, 9% 00 





Stock and implements. 
4 horees, at 15U. each, £60 





8 cows, * at 6/. each, 48 

Cart, wagon, ploughs, 
harness, geers, &c. 60 ‘. 

12 swine, 12 if 


















aeanaail itt 

£180 +) 

On the above 1801. If only as 
charge 6 per cent. 10 16 0 if 


--—————-—-- £106 16 0 
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Though the annual loss in 
some articles is 20 per ct. 
and in none less than 10, 
decrease in value by age 
in horses and cattle, acci- 
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dents, wear and tear, are 1. 
the causes, yet I have Hi 
made no account of an- a 
nual losses by wear of 1 


SNe ea A 


mien eles = 


buildings, or accidents to 
stock. 

Annual expenditures, be- 
sides the personal labor 
of the farmer and fami- 
ly, and the produce and 
cash used for their sup- 
port. 


2 
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£. 8. d 
One hired man and his 
maintenance, 37 10 O 
Extra wages at hay and 
harvest, and expenses, 10 00 
Days hire for occasional 


ene 
_ a 
Seer llgp Saint 


business, 56 00 Rg 
Smith’s bill, 3 00 ‘y 
All the hay consumed by i 
stock, 90 086 + 


Rye, 30 bushels, at 4s. 6d. 6 15 0 
Indian corn, 100 bushels, 


at 3s. 15 00 ; 
Buck-wheat, 100 bushels, ; 

at 2s. 6d. 12 10 0 Wy 
Potatoes, 80 bushels, at vs 

1s. 6d. 6 00 B, 
Fire wood 20 cords, at 5s. 5 00 a 
Seed— W heat, 15 bushels, 


at 7s. 6d. Rye, 5 bush- 


els, at 4s. 6d. 6150 
Potatoes, 10 bushels, at Is. 
6d. 0180 a 
Indian corn and _ buck- Y 
wheat, 1100 3 








: 199 16 0 
Direct taxes of various descrip- 
tions have in some yeats been 
201. now perhaps, 15 00 
£321 12 0 





CONTRA CR. 


£. 8.d, 
By 130 bushels wheat, at 
7s. 6d. 48 15 0 
50 do. rye,at 4s. 
6d. ll 50 
180 do. Indiancorn, 
at 3s. 27 00 
30 do. oats, at 2s. 
6d. 3 150 








* The farms I selected, keep, on an average, 16 ) 
horned cattle, 4 horses, 12 sheep and 12 swine. 
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| £. 0s. d. 
buck-wheat, 
21 17 6 
potatoes, 


175 ~— do. 
at 2s. 6d. 

100 do. 
ls. 6d. 

Roots and other vege- 
tables, 6 


7 10 0 
00 





£126 26 
Two cattle raised annu- 
4 00 


ally, 
One horse, worth 1 J. at 

3 years old, § 00 
Eight lambs, at 10s.each, 4 0 0 
W ool of 12 sheep, 36 Ibs. 

at 2s. 3 
Pork, 1400 Ibs. at 3d. 17 
Poultry, in value, 3 0 
Hay, 30 tons, at 31. 90° 0 


Dairy. 


2 
0 


] 
1 


Eight cows, 
Six calves, at 20s. 
each, 

(Men fallow, 2 
calves raised ) 
Butter,* 832 Ibs. 

at ls. 3d. 
Cheese, 100 Ibs. 
at 6d. 


£6 00 


52 00 


2100 
—— 60 10 0 
As to offal, milk, 

&c, except asmall 

“ap for the fami- 

y, it is consumed 

by the calves and 

pigs, and account- 

ed in their value. 

Fiax, 150 lbs. at7d. £4 7 6 
Deduct one half for 
expenses of break- 

ing and hackling, 2 3 9 

2 39 
Add 4 bushels seed, 
1 00 


at 5s. 
—3 39 
£316 18 3 


4139 
£321 12 9 





Balance against farm, 








N. B.—About eight bushels of wheat per acre, 
is a full allowance for the better kind of farms in 
these parts. Some do not yield six; and eight 
out.of ten do not come up to eight bushels per 
acre. ‘The farms I have selected sow from 16 to 
20 acres, winter grain. ‘The average of active 
crops is, however, less than eight bushels to the 
acre. 


VALUE OF FARM. 
Two hundred acres, at 1600]. Pennsylvania 


currency. 
Kinds of land. 


Arable and pasture, 


152 acres, 
Meadow, 18 do. 


* Take accidents, and the proportion of cows in 
milk, to those not so, 2 lbs. of butter per week, is the 
average through the year. 








eee 


Woodland, 80° do. 
Wheat, 

Rye, 

Oats, 

Indian corn, 

Barley, 

Buck-wheat, 

Potatoes, 

Other roots and vegetables, in value, 6. 
Cattle increase, 

Horses, do. 

Sheep, do. 

Hogs (weight, ) 1400 Ibs. 

Poultry, in value, 31. 

Tobacco, 

Cords of wood consumed as fuel 

Hay (tons, ) 

Dairy (butter and calves, 6 calves, ) 
Flax, 150 Ibs. 


Annual product. 

130 bshls, 
50 do, 
30 do. 

180 do, 

amas GG, 

175 do, 

100 do, 


20 
30 
700 


ee 


Belmont, (6 miles from Philadelphia, ) 
June 20, 1792. 
Sir: 

[ shall be happy if I can assist in solving Mr. 
Young’s queries; but the titne will not admit 
either of accuracy, or the combinations necessary 
to form the average of Jabor, building, or improve- 
ment, applicable to the state at large. From Mr. 
Young’s calculations, formed, I presume, upon 
eommunications trom you, [ am surprised to find 
that the prices of labor, and quantity of product, 
are, in. a great degree, similar to those of this 
state, though you seem to have confined yourself 
to Virginia and Maryland. I mean the labor and 
wages of’ hirelings; for, as to slaves, I have buta 
very imperfect, and you a perfect knowledge, of 
what concerns their value, expense and labor. 

Ist. Our wages for hirelings, by the day, are 
commonly 2s.* in winter, and 2s. 6d. nine months 
in the year, for common days-work on a farm, and 
every thing found, as to eating and drinking. The 
same man will hire, and find himself, at 3s. and 
3s. 6d. per day; fora reaper 3s. to 3s. 9d. and 
found; and the same for cutting grass; reaping, 
by the acre, I have never had done under 5s., but 
the price generally 7s. 6d., the laborers finding 
themselves. Neither reaper nor mower will, on 
an average, do more than’ three-fourths of an 
acre. Mowers, per day, are allowed here a pint 
of rum or other spirits—a vile and. unnecessary 
practice. Reapers have as much as they choose, 
perhaps three half-pints per day ; but this prac- 
tice is yearly diminishing. When I say thata 
reaper or mower wilf do three-fourths of an acre, 
[.mean of a common crop; for in heavy grain oF 
grass, such as good English crop, no laboror here 
will reap or mow ‘above half an acre. As" 
mowing, or what we call cradling grain, we pay@ 
man 5s. to 6s. per day, and found ; and the day’ 
work about the same with Mr. Young’s stale 
ment, Viz. two or two acres and a half pet ¢a). 
Mowing per acre 5s. to 6s. and a pint of rut. 
Laborers find themselves food. : 

2d. The hire of a wagon, four horses, and dri- 
ver, from 15s. to 20s. per day. : . 

3d. The yearly hire of’ a good laborer in Pent 
sylvania I think 60 dollars, or 22J. 10s. currency; 
and found, clothing excepted. 





a al 
* Here and throughout, estimate the dollar at 75. 6 
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th. As to the quantum of labor to be com- 
manded for pay, I know not how to answer. 
Many who have smail farms, either on rent, or 
their own property, can spare a portion of their 
time to assist their neighbors for hire. ‘The class 
of people merely laborers is not very numerous, 
and by no means stationary or collected. The in- 
dependent situation they can place themselves in, 
py removing to the frontiers, is the cause of the 
scarcity of laborors in the settled parts of the 
sate. Nor is the demand so regular as to detain 
unconnected laborers in any spot. Whether the 
considerable improvements we are about under- 
taking, by roads and canals, will operate so as to 
attract laborers trom other states, or from Europe, 
in hopes of constant employment, is yet proble- 
matical. If these works employ none but our 
own people, the price will increase on the farm- 
There isno doubt but that the rates of labor 
are, and will, for a long time, continue to be high- 
er than they are in England, Our people live bet- 
ter than those of the same rank in life in any part 
of the worlds The employer pays for the habits 
of the hireling, who not only eats and drinks well, 
when provided for, in addition to his wages, but 
out of’ his wages must (if he has one) provide for 
his family, according to the custom of the coun- 
iry. Even an English laborer, who lives better 
than one in any other part of Kurope, would be as- 
tonished at the fare of one in America. Ido not 
believe Mr. Young much mistaken, when he says 
that the rate is, comparatively, 100 per cent. high- 
erthan in Engiand, and the habits of living are 
asmuch the cause of it, as the eusiness of the 
passage over the mountains. [ am not displeased, 
as a citizen, at this circumstance, though, as a 
lamer, it is against my profit. Some things might 
be retrenched, but [am happy when I know that 
our common people are better fed and clothed than 
inany other part of the world. 

dth. ‘The prices of lands are so extremely vari- 
ous, that there is no fixing an average. The situ- 
ation and improvement always add to value. 
Knowing so little as our farmers do, of the means 
ol renovating lands, the longer they are cleared 
the less valuable, for the most part, they are. I 
gave to Colonel Hamiltoo, an exact account of 
the debtor and creditor of four farms, in my neigh- 
borhood, taken from the knowledge I have of’ the 
general circumstances of this part of the country. 
lhe result is very unlavorable to the characters of 
our farmers. Be pleased to ask Colonel Hamil- 
ton for it, as Thave not a copy. 1 believe Colonel 
| atnilton, who, in some project he had sent for 
ilormation to all quarters, could most easily give 
Swlislaction in this point. Mr. Young does not 

now that, in parts where there are no slaves, 


thefarmer and his family do the greater portion of 


pe of their farms within themselves. This 
n ©reason why they can get forward and live 
Hl, tf calculations were made of every thing 
dene Mired) awe farms in Pennsylvania would 
on - oe A man here saves money by a 
Tate Saph ushels, and in England he would per- 
~. rt ii. There he rents and hires—here, for 
litle oe part, the farm is his own, and he hires 
*; OF none at all. : 
© products of’ wheat can be all sold. 
_aney Not in great quantities ; our people not 


ng * ~~ ~ they ought to be of beer. 
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Rye may increase in demand by domestic dis- 
tillation ; at present itis no great object. 
Butter, fluctuating, but all may be sold now 
produced. 

Beef, a good article ; and, when we know het- 
ter how to cure it for exportation will increase in 
demand. 

Mutton, no sale for any great quantities. For 
some time hénce this will not be a great sheep 
country ; the dryness of our seasons burns up the 
pasture for a great part of the year; we keep too 
many dogs, who destroy them ; and our country 
is much intersected with mountains, inhabited 
by wolves, which cannot be extirpated. It isa 
profitable article, so far as you can extend it, but 
no great capital can be employed in it; and if the 
business was more extensively carried on, the 
profit would be reduced to nothing. Our long 
winters are ininiical to sheep; they render the 
keeping expensive; and subject the animal to 
numberless disorders. We can have no succulent 
or green forage—turnips are out of the question; 
our Snows and severe weather destroy of cover 
them ; nor is their culture certains I have tried 
the English sheep, which soon degenerate, and 
stand the climate but badly. As to fleece, it is but 
scant, 3 lbs. per sheep being rather an over calcu- 
lation. Wool is now in some demand, but I have 
known it unsaleable. { hope manufacturers will 
continue to increase the demand ; but the prospect 
of this is distant. Mr. Young’s calculation uport 
waste land, might be well enough, if the circum- 
stances belore stated, as to sheep, did not forbid 
our going extensively into them. Sheep have 
most enemies where there could be most range lor 
them ; and they require care as well as range. 
know none who have tried the sheep business that 
have succeeded. Folding is very well; but it re- 
quires labor; and the sheep, crowded together 
here, have ofien perished. I cannot ascertain how 
many an acre will support; for none are kept, 
within my knowledge, but in small numbers, and 
as a variety ina farmer’s stock. They are close 
feeders, and destroy pasture prodigiously.* 

Excuse me, sit, for this hasty and imperfect 
sketch ; I should have gone more deeply into the 
subject had the time you allot permitted. 

Unless one could find, as it is in England, the 
business carried on in diflerent branches, system- 
atically, it is difficult to make calculations, or even 
observations, generally applicable. Few people 
here do all their business by hiring, and somé 
scarcely hire at all. 

The race of tenantry is miserable indeed. 

lam, with the greatest respect, 
Your obedient gervant, 
RicHarp Perers. 


P. S.—Should you think of any particular point, 
and would be pleased to mention it, I will pay 
particular attention to it. Mr. Young’s letter 
would require a very extended discussion. 


alanine 





Philadelphia, Oct. 20, 1792. 
SIR: 

[ must beg your acceptance of my “best thanks 
for the book that accompanied your polite letter 
of the 9th of June, which came duly to my 
hands. 





* This idea shows how little they know of sheep.-- 





A. Y. 
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I presume you have long before this received 
my letter, which was committed to the care of 
Mr. Pinckney, our minister at the court of Great 
Britain, and shall be very glad if the contents of 
it aflorded you the information which it was in- 
tended to communicate ; for I am pursuaded that 
I need not repeat to you, how sincerely I wish suc- 
cess to those laudable exertions which you are 
making, to promote the important interest of ag- 
ticulture, and the cause of humanity. 

With very great esteem, I am, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
G. WaAsHINGTON. 


Arthur Young, Esq. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1792. 
SIR: 

I must begin this letter with an apology—no 
apology ought to be so satisfactory as the truth— 
and the truth is, that not receiving the account of 
the taxes of a Virginia estate, Jor which [ had 
written (before I lett this city, during the recess of 
con ,) as mentioned in my letter to you of the 
18th of June, the promise I then made of for- 
warding it to you in my next, had escaped me al- 
together, until 1 was reminded of it lately, bya 
circumstance too trival to mention. 

A copy of the account is now annexed. The 
name of the proprietor of the estate is not insert- 
ed, but on the authenticity of it you may rely. 
That you may understand the principles on which 
the land-tax in Virginia is founded, it will be ne- 
cessary to inform you, that by a law of that state, 
the inhabitants of it are thrown into districts—say 
parishes ; in each of which, or for two, or more of 
them united, commissioners are appointed to assess 
the value of each man’s land, that lies within it ; 
on which a certain per centum is uniformly paid. 

No negroes under twelve years of age are tax- 
ed, nor are any under sixteen subjected to the pay- 
ment of country or parish levies. Horses, at pres- 
ent, are only in species of stock in that state which 
pays atax. Carriages were, when I left Virginia, 
and I believe still are, subject to a tax by the 
wheel. It was then, if [ recollect rightly, about 
five dollars each wheel ; but whether it is more or 
less now, or whether there be any at all, is more 
than I am able with certainty to inform you. 

With very great esteem and regard, 
am, sir, your most obedient, 
And much obliged servant, 
G. WasHINGTon. 
Arthur Young, Esq. 


DR. FOR PUBLIC TAXES—FOR COUNTY AND 
PARISH LEVIES. 


In Truro Parish, 1792. 


Tax on 6320 acres of land, for 
1791 
do. 114 negroes, at 2s. 6d. 
do. 87 horses at 6d. 
do. 107 county and parish 
levies, at 29 lbs. of 
tobacco each, Ibs. 3013 
Fairfax Parish (ad- 
joining.) 
Tax on 3420 acres of land, 
do. 24 negroes, at 2s. 6d. 


£s. d. 


13 8 
14 5 
2 3 


7 
0 
6 


a 
do. | 23 county and parish 
levies, at 29 |bs. of 


tobacco each, lbs. 567 


Ibs. 3670 & £39 10 1 
3670 Ibs. tobacco, at 15s. per 10 19 
cwt. 


Total—( Dollars, at 6s.) 





27 10 ¢ 
£67 14 


ee 








Note.—There ought to have been in the above 
account, a discrimination in the charge for county 
and parish levies.—The first is for ‘building and 
repairing court-houses, gaols, &c., criminal pro- 
cesses, &c., the latter is for the support of the poor 
and other parochial charges. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME REMARKS SENT (n{ 
ARTHUR YOUNG, ESQ.] TO GEN. Wasu- 
INGTON ON THE PRECEDING ACCOUNTS, 


A reaper, 3s. to 3s. 9d. a day, and does three. 
fourths of an acre; say 2s. 2d. sterling, and board 
which, with us, is called 16/. If a farmer boards 
his men with his bailiff, he pays in that propor- 
tion: this is — a day; but the better fare of 
harvest will make it at least 1s. 6d. or 3s. 8d. for 
three-fourths of an acre—4s. 104d. per acre. We 
have no part of England, in which this is done 
so cheaply. It rises from 5s. to 20s. per acre; 
with you, the same expense mows an acre, viz; 
3s. 8d. This, on the contrary, is dearer than 
with us, if for grass; and, for corn, a man mows 
two or two and a half acres a day. 

The next minute isa wagon, four horses, and 
(I suppose a man) 15s. or 10s. sterling. This is 
nearly the price with us all the year, except in 
very busy seasons, when not to be had at all. 

In Maryland, wages 201. and all found but 
clothes; sterling, 12/.—with us, the head man 101, 
the rest 81. 

On the Fluvanna and Rivanna, a negro ¥%. 
and every thing found: and ina former letter, 
all labor with slaves. Hence quere—Is the labor 
noted in these minutes, accidental, and not to be 
commanded in any amount; or, is it the standarl 
employment of the state? Reckoning a negr 
at 50/. and estimating his life in any ratio, he 
must surely be cent. per cent. dearer than the l 
bor of England. Governor Glen, in his descnp- 
tion of South Carolina (one of the best account 
of a country, I have met with), says, that a slave 
can manage two acres of indigo, or six of Indian 
corn: this must be less than the half of what out 
laborers do, who will set out, and clean effectually 
half an acre of turnips every day, for the fr 
oe and from three-fourths to one acre the 
second. 

I see no reason to calculate it less than 100 
cent. higher than in England; and the gent, 
information I have at various times had from 0" 
er persons, seems to confirm the idea: no wonde 
while every man, by going over the mounlaigs 
can have land for himself. ; 

The next difficulty is in respect of the . 
chase of land, which in the notes is every ¥ “ 
per acre, very properly (I suppose the henry 
English acre, or it would have been mention 
the contrary ); but it is not mentioned what § 





do. 15 horses, at 6d. 


the lands are in, which are thus valued; wie 
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itions to properties already. built and improved, 
— improvements themselves, including the 
buildings, fences, &c. In the instances of moun- 
tain-land, the expressions seems to indicate waste 


land, unbuilt, aud uninclosed. The prices con- 
verted to sterling, appear to be nearly as follows. 




















Above 40s. Below 40s. 
£10 00 | £110 
410 0150 

2 80 090 

3 00 0160 

4160 1160 

2 20 0156 

3 150 1110 

3 20 0 156 

2 40 1 20 

8 00 1 26 

1 17 6 

10) £38 80 1110 
1 320 

verage 3 169 1 26 
ow... Se 1 76 
ee 0140 

2)4 18 ll 0 19 U 

Gen. aver. £2 95 17)£ 18 17 0 
} Aver £1 22 





Which may be thus contrasted with Suffolk, 
the rent of which, is,on an average. nearly that 
of England. Rent 12s. an acre, at 28 years pur- 
chase, or 16/. 16s. 

It is impossible to compare the soils without 
seeing them; but from various circumstances 
touched on in the letters, I am inclined to think 
American land as good as ours in Suffolk at least. 
The spontaneous growth of white clover is, with 
us, a sure criterion of good land; we have none 
of itin Suffolk, or at least very little; when our 
land is worn out by bad management, and left, it 
tuns to what is called water-grass, agrostis sto- 
lonifera one of the worst weeds any country can 
be plagued with. American products, it is true, 
are shocking, and mark a management, which, 
thank God, we know nothing of. Such crops 
would not be found in any part of this kingdom. 
The observation, that in America, farmers look to 
labor much more than to land, is new to me; but 
itis calculation which I cannot understand, for, 
exactly in proportion to the dearness of labor, is the 
lecessity of having good crops: a bad one, in ev- 
tty thing but thrashing, costs as much in labor as 
2good one. Good crops are not gained by ope- 
= systems so well, or so surely, as by reposing 
7 soil under grass, and supporting great stocks 
—_ and sheep. Such products as you de- 

‘ie, with dear labor, are absolutely inexplica- 

wi A very severe mildew has been known to 
pe - wheat so much in England, that the 
a si ing calculated at seven or eight bushels 
a x Ya Noma. times, has been mown and cart- 
med e 1" Ty for the hogs to eat it, and 
a ung. Vith so small a crop the quality is 

he e bad, if the soil is naturally good. 
161 “fy stated the price of land in Suffolk, at 
8.; but this price iucludes buildings and 


iprovemen 
in 0 f oe 3 e, suppes 00 acre 





REGISTER. 
House, - 2© © 2© c« «+ £60 
Barns, - - - - 600 
Stable, oe le eo: Se ae 
Cow-house, . - - - - 100 
Styes,&c. -  - Se ee 50 
Cart-lodge, te ey ese 50 
Gates and fences, androad - - - £370 
£ 1870 


This, I believe moderate; however, let us call 
it only 6. per acre, 18001. it reduces the price of 
land to 10/. 16s. ‘There are various improve- 
ments besides, such as irrigation, marling, drain- 
ing; but we will drop them at present. 

tshould seem that in Virginia, taxes may be 
calculated in this manner, perhaps not with ac- 
curacy, 


e. d. 
7s. 6d. on 1001. suppose 50 acres; this is 
about oer. «hee. - BG 
Negrotaxmaybe - - - - O41 
Horse tax, 6d. of Vp en en’ ORE 
Parish, and county levies 7s. 6d. a head, 
20 would be 7/. 10s. perhaps per 
acre - oe} 5a - 0 6 
Currency 
peracre—sterling say - - - O07 


The price of products contrasted with Suffolk: 


America, Suffolk. 

s. d. 8. d. 

Wheat per bushel, average 3 0 — 5 0 

Rye - - © © 19 — 383 0 

Barley - se 110 — 2 6 
Butter - - - - O 5$— 0 

Beef - - - - 0 24— 0 4 

Butter - - - - QO at — 0 5 





7 6 ll 0 


By means of the enormous demand of London, 
the three cattle products may be sold in any quan- 
tities produced, without the Ai apprehension of 
wanting a market, and those of corn at these 
rates also. If 500 stone of beef on a farm at 2} 
is made 10,000 stone, can you sell it readily? The 
West Indies considered, this is probably the case. 
Mutton is an article of an infinitely greater impor- 
tance, and that not being barrelled, probably could 
not be sold. 

You have the unaccountable circumstance, I 
see, as well as England, of mutton being dearer 
than beef; horses, not oxen, being almost univer- 
sal with us, makes it yet more strange. I know, 
from experiments made with considerable care, 
that if they were at the same price, the farmer 
would have more profit by promenes mutton than 
by producing beet; vet is mutton by many per 
cent. higher priced! but sheep give you another 

rofit in their wool, and a third in their fold. 
he former with us is infamously depressed in 
price, but not in America, for your wool at Is. per 
pound, is 33 per cent. higher, than it would sell 
for in England. Why, then, surely you should 
raise those products, that sell well? And wool 
seils better (of course, in quantity,) than any 
thing else you have. With mutton at 3d. per lb. 
and wool at le. there can be no comparison be- 





tween sheep and any other application of land. 
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But there must bea market for mutton; and to 
effect that, you should get Bakewell’s breed, 
which fatten so readily on very good land, that a 
eammon application of it is salting, to use instead 
of bacon. The provincial assemblies of France 
have employed smugglers to get (badly chosen) 
English sheep. Half" the kings in Europe have 
done the same, to get Spanish sheep; both very 
wisely; I hope your American assemblies will be 
equally wise, and take care that the food produced 
in the state is applied to the breeds that will pay 
best for it. 

We may thus compare England and America, 
supposing 300 acres bought and farmed by the 
purchaser. 


ENGLAND, 


Produce of 300 acres, five 
rents, at 12s.or3l. - >. 


Deduct: 


£. 

juand-tax 3s. in the pound, 
at a 4s. cess on 1301. 27 (+O 
Rates 4s. 6d. - 40 10 
Tithe 4s. 6d.* ° 40 10 
Roads - ~ 3 10 
Assessed taxes 3 0 


8, 


114 10 0 





£785 10 0 
Deduct further: 


Labor - - - 150.0 0 
Interest of 50401. at five 
per cent. - 252 0 0 
Interest 12001. farmer’s ca- 
— = 2- > 4209 
—— 462 0 0 


Sa ATT! jum eee £ 323 10 0 
51. 3s. per cent. on 62401. 

Repairs [of houses] supposed the same with 
both, and therefore, omitted. But quere—Mr. 
Jefferson’s Virginia, p. 258, where he says they 
are built so badly as to last — 50 years: ours last 

) 


150 years of wood, and much longer if of brick, 
AMERICA. 


£. 8s, d, 
Produce of 300 acres, sup- 
osed the same as in 
ngland, but the price 


as 7hto ll - - 
Dedutt: 


c.. 

Taxes 7d. peracre - 815 0 
Labor at cent. per cent. 

higher than England 300 0 0 
Interest of 10511. at five 
per cent. the purchase of 

300 acres at 31. 16s.9d. 5211 0 
Interest of 900/. farmer’s 





* On an average this would be too low; and if gath- 
ered, it would be 901. 





: — EE 
capital, at 32. per acre, or 
20s. lessthan England 45 0 0 


406 6 9 
Nett - - m 


PT ieee 
lin - £26 14 9 
101. 11s. per cent. on 19511. 

Quere—If labor should be reckoned so hip} 
as 300/. But note, that the actual labor in Ame. 
rica in amount, must not be regarded, unless Vou 
take American products, which are very much 
below ours, I have supposed the American land 
as good, and the produce as large as in Englan(: 
consequently as much labor. The prices sent of 
oxen, cows, sheep, &c. justify the lowering the 
stock of American farms 20s. an acre; butit will 
not justify it, if they are not as well built, and ip. 
closed as in England, which I suppose them to be 
estimating the purchase of our land not at 10) 


"| 16s. but at 16/. 16s. an acre. I have supposed 


very good husbandry in England at five rents 
but then I give America the equal advantage of 
it, by allowing her the same. ' 

The error, if there is one, I conjecture to be, 
supposing the whole American farm, what the 
Suffolk one must be, all cultivated at a good price 
per acre; whereas it is obvious that the great 
profit to be derived from agriculture in America, is 
to have 1000, 1500 or 2000 acres of waste adjoin. 
ing to such a farm, which waste should be, by 
very simple methods, converted to sheep walk, 
and so made the dunghill for the cultivated land, 
In such case, the rent of that waste would be the 
interest of the money it would sell for; as the 
country is peopled, the rent so estimated would 
gradually rise, till at last it would answer no lon- 
ger to adhere to such a destination. The object 
is very important to convert wood to profit at 
small expense. I have grubbed several acres, the 
expense 10/. an acre; but the wood pays: with 
labor cent. per cent, higher, and wood of no value, 
wood land thus acquired, would be dearer near 
5l. per acre than land improved, cultivated, and 
built, in England. 

The return of a sheep in England, weight alive 
150lb, may be estimated at 10s. besides keeping 
up F renovating the stock: mutton at 5d. and 
wool at 9d. long, or 1s, 3d. short (9d. producing 
more money than Is. 3d). In America, mutton 
at Sid. and wool at Is. a sheep ought to yield 
7s. 6d. Suppose 1000 acres bought for 1000/. and 
feeding 1000 sheep only, yielding 7s. 6d. each, 0 
even but 5s. and here is a profit at once arising: 
such as in England we know nothing of: bu! 
from all accounts, this is not the husbandry, and 
therefore I suppose a market impracticable. 


£. 
England per cent. on capital, 
Ditto, nett profit, lin 


£1 
£ 
America, ; 


Ditto, nett, ] 


——™ 


£1511 9 


Team, seed, wear and tear, reckoned to nis 
of’ these, will reduce the interest on the Eng 
capital to about 53 per cent. 

Bradfield-Hall, Jan. 18, 1792. 
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Bradfield- Hall, Jan. 15, 1793. 


Is it possible, that the inhabitants of a great 
continent, not new settlers, who live only to hunt, 
eat, aud to drink, can carry on farming and 
Junting, as a business, and yet never calculate 
ihe profit they make by per centage on their capi- 
tal? And yet this seems to be the cause. 

The tarm of 200 acres in Bucks county, is such 
as an Englishman would not accept; for it carries 
on the face of the account which [ have drawn 
out (A) adead loss, and not an _inconsiderable 
one: yet the whole labor of a family of five per- 
sons is thrown away in order to arrive at that loss. 

The Pittsburg account (B) is so much more 
profitable that [I know not how to believe that I 
understand it rightly; but 1 have calculated the 
products named, as issuing from the quantity olf 
land noted; consequently there is 115/. from 47 
acres arable, which is more than the double of the 
Bucks farm. 

The Maryland account (C) seems to be very 
cood land, and to yield well; but no note being in- 
serled of expenses, it is impossible to calculate 
the profits. 

Mr. Jetferson’s Virginia calculation comes much 
nearer to the point; but I cannot admit it: he 
reckons 60/. a yearincreasing value of negroes, and 
156. a year rise in value of land. These articles 
may be fact in certain circumstance, but they wiil 
not do for comparisons. In the first place, to 
have a considerable value invested in slaves, is a 
hazardous capital; and there is no man in the 
world who would not give 60/a year on 6000 acres, 
tove able to change slaves to cows and sheep; he 
cannot otherwise command labor, and therefore 
must keep them; but the profit in any other light 
than laborers, is inadmissible. As to the rise on 
lands, it may be fair; but taking place equally, 
perhaps, in Kurope, it must not come into the ac- 
count. During the Jast ten years, land in Eng- 
land has risen one third in value. Correcting 
thus Mr. Jetferson’s account, his capital pays 11 
percent. asin (D). There are, however, many 
deductions to be made; as wear and tear of im- 
plements, carriage, team, seed, repairs of build- 
ings, White servants, overseers, &c. &c. These 
ought, as I conjecture, to amount to near 2001. a 
year, which, if so, would reduce to profit in the 
gross to about eight per cent. 

But | havea heavier objection than this, and 
Which bears upon the pith of the subject. How 
can Mr. Jefferson produce annually 5000 bushels 
o! wheat, worth 750. by means of’ a cattle pro- 
duet, of only 1251.2 Ido not want to come to 

merica, to know that this is simply impossible: 
at the commencement of a term it may do, but 
how long will it last? This is the management 
that gives such products as eight and ten bushels 
‘nacre. Arable land can yield wheat, only by 
— of cattle and sheep; it is not dung that is 

vanted so much as a change of products: repose 
one grasses is the soul of management; and all 
aning and tillage to be given in the year that 
a “green winter food. By such a system, you 
beau ae by means of forty oxen and five 
ns ll ge 5000 bushels of wheat; and if 
hee the oxen to fifty, and sheep to six _hun- 
' onl u may have so much more wheat; but it 
y Dy Increasing cattle that you can increase 


from wheat, would reduce the finest farm in the 
world to a caput mortuum; that is to say to ten 
bushels an acre, which must be nearly such. 

Here then opens the part of the subject of my 
inquiries, where most darkness hangs—the de- 
mand for cattle and sheep products. It is the quan- 
tity to be sold that makes the difficulty. ‘The de- 
mand must be boundless, or encouragement will 
be wanting. 

Wolves are named asa motive for not keeping 
sheep; surely they cannot be serious, who urge 
it. ‘They abound all over Europe: in France and 
Spain, among the greatest flocks in the world, and 
no wolfcould get into my sheep-houses, or at least 
I may say, that nothing is so easy as to keep him 
out, even of a yard. Dogs also are an enemy; 
but America surely has laws, as well as we, that 


done by his dog. By night, ifsecure from wolves 
they are secure from dogs; and by day, shep- 
herds may have loaded fire-arms to kill all that 
approach. While sheep are kept by scores; such 
objections may hold good; but when by hundreds 
and thousands, they must vanish. 

In the culture of grass for pasturage, as pre- 
paratory to corn, the profit of well applying this 
principle in America, must be very great; there is 
every advantage of soil, and extent of farm and 
no drawback but the rate of labor. Pasturage 
demands scarcely any labor; so that if there is 
one system that squares more to the circumstan- 
ces of America (not forgetting the disposition of 
the land to run to white clover) than another, it 
is to adopt a course of crops that takes grass in 
very largely. 

Surely the enormous rise in the price of wool 
in Kngland and Holland, for two years past, must 
affect America, and instigate to an increase to the 
breed of sheep. The freight, when pressed into 
a smaller compass, is a trifle; and the price is 
now such, that a fleece alone from American lands, 
without reckoning the carcass at any thing, must 
be more valuable than the profit on a crop of 
wheat of eight or ten bushels an acre, on all lands 
that will produce white clover spontaneously. 

Suppose on some of the mountain-lands (moun- 
tains are no objection on account of wolves, for 
the Pyrenees are full of both sheep and wolves, ) 
which are to he bought for 5s. to 20s. an acre; at 
Pittsburgh, 16s. 8d.; at Fluvanna, 20s. 5 
20s. sterling an acre, it is ls. an acre rent—suc 
‘land, by carrying only one sheep per acre, produ- 
cing wool only dibs. at Is. or 5s. a head; and the 
mutton to do nomore than pay for losses, shepherd, 
&c. here is a profit such as corn cannot rival; five 
rents paid by wool! ‘The West Indies are, how- 
ever, too near for salted mutton to want a mar- 
ket; and if it sold for only 1d. per Ib. the object on 
a large scale would be important. 





Wheat permanently. 1951. from cattle, to 7501. 


make every man answerable for the mischief” 
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200 ACRES, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. (A.) virGINIA. (D) 


Expenses. Produce. Expenses. Produce, 


Dollars. Dollars. | Interest of 61871. stock in |Wheat 5000 bushels £ 759 
200 acres, price 3200 Wheat, 20 acres, 200 land, and negroes, andj Meat, 5/. a head, 125 
dollars, interest at 5 bushels, - 180] utensils, &c. £ 309 7 6 aoe 
per cent. - 160)Rye, five acres, fifty Clothes, &c. neg. 150 0 0 875 
Consumption on Farm. bushels, - 30 | Taxes (corrected) 30 0 0 489 
Indiancorn, - 80 {Indian corn, 20 acres, A 
Rye, -° > 300 bushels, - 120 £ 489 7 6|Profit on capital 
Buck-wheat Buck-wheat, § acres, of 61871. £386 
Hay, - - 120 75 bushels, - Or per cent. 64 
—— 228/Oats, five acres, 100 Add 51. 5 0 
Labor hired. bushels, - 
Two men, one boy, Flax, 
and one girl, fed; Cider, 
but supposed not, Hay, - 
for simplicity of cal- Cattle (12), 
culation, - 350!1Sheep (20), 
8 











0 
0 

HE 
£1140 


es 


District.—In the map prefixed to Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s Virginia, the county of Botetourt, as traced 
Sente, Sty Hogs, by the mountains, forms nearly a triangle. From 

Poultry, the south point of that triangle draw two lines; 
147 one to Alexandria, and the other to Fort Pitt, and 
Maintenance of afam- 740 | you inclose a country of this form and size: 

ily of five persons, 
Seed for the above. Five dollars per acre 
on 150 acres. 








314 ACRES, PITTSBURGH. (B) 


Expenses. 


£ s. d. 
Purchase of 314 acres, at 16s. 8d. 2611. 
Interest atSpercent. - - — = 


Consumption by Cattle. 
30 bushels rye, 2s.6d. - . 
200 —— Indian corn, 2s. - 


60 ——-——- oats, ls. 6d - 
160 ————— potatoes, Is. 10d. 


Produce. 


150 bushels wheat, at 3s. 9d. 
150 ————— rye, at 2s. 6d. 
150 ——_—_——- Indian corn, 2s. 
160 ————— oats, Is. 6d. 
50 — barley, 3s. 9d. 
50 ————— buck-wheat, Is. 6d. 
200 ————— potatoes, Is. 10d. 


BS &r oo be & 
— 
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From 47 acres, £115 1 


By extending to the dotted line, it will strike 
TALBOT COUNTY, MARYLAND, 450 acres. (C) | the bend in the Fulvanna, near Toker, Randolph. 
and Snowden, and include a country, whicn ought 


5 Expenses. Produce. to be gentle slopes, rising to the mountains. This 
Price, 25001.; interest | Wheat, = £ 263 large district ought, upon theory, to be the best 


at five percent. £ 125 ae . zs sheep country in America. 
Tobacco, 50 
Wood, 20 
Hay, 25 
Hemp, 0 
Flax, 2 
Wool, 10 
Butter, 20 
Cattle, 120 
Horses, 250 


Philadelphia, June 28th, 1793. 


DEAR SIR: 
I should have taken time ere this, to have con 
sidered the observations of Mr. Young, could! at 
this place have done it in such a way as woul 
satisfy either him or myself. When [I wrote the 
notes of the last year, I had never before thouglt 
Sheep, 75 of calculating what were the profits of a ~ 
Hogs, 60 invested in Virginia agriculture. Yet that appea 
-~——_-— |ed tobe what Mr. Young most desired. ‘i 
On 450 acres, 10138 0 0 | therefore, no other of those, whom you consul 


ecocoococoeoococoooosoos 
ersooccocoocesoooosoe 
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for him, should attempt such a calculation, I did 
it; but being at such a distance from the country 
of which I wrote, and having been absent from 
that and the subject in consideration, many years, 
i could only, for my facts, recur to my own recol- 
iection, weakened by time, and very different ap- 
plications, and I had no means here of correcting 
my facts. 1, therefore, hazarded the calculation, 
rather as an essay of the mode of calculating the 
rofits of a Virginia estate, than as an operation 
which was to be ultimately relied on. When I 
went last to Virginia, I put the press copy of those 
notes into the hands of the most skilful and suc- 
ressful farmer in the part of the country of which 
| wrote. He omitted to return them to me, which 
adds another impediment to my resuming the sub- 
ject here. But indeed, if I had thein, I could 
only present the same facts, with some correc- 
tions, and some justifications of the principles of 
calculation. ‘This would not, and ought not, to 
satisy Mr. Young. When I return home, I shall 
have time and opportunity of answering Mr. 
Young’s inquiries fully. I will first establish the 
facts, as adapted to the present tiiies, and not to 
those to which I was obliged to recur by recollec- 
tion, and { will make the calculation on rigorous 
rinciples. The delay necessary for this will, I 
eat be compensated by giving something which 
no endeavors on my part shall be wanting to 
make worthy of confidence. Inthe mean time, 
Mr. Young must not pronounce too hastily on the 
impossibility of an annual production of 750J. 
worth of wheat, coupled with a cattle product of 
1251. My object was to state the produce of a 
good farm, under good husbandry, as practised in 
my part of the country. Manure does not enter 
into this, because we can buy an acre of new land 
cheaper than we can manure an old one. Good 
husbandry with us, consist in abandoning Indian 
corn, and tobacco: tending small grain, some red 
clover, fallowing, and endeavoring to have, while 
the lands are at rest, a epontaneous cover of white 
clover, I do not present this as a culture judi- 
cious in itself; but as good in comparison with 
what most people there pursue. Mr. Young has 

hever had an opportunity of seeing how slowl 

the fertility of the original soil is exhausted, wit 
moderate management of it. I can affirm, that 
the James river Jow-grounds, with the cultivation 
of small grain, will never be exhausted; because 
we know, that, under that cultivation, we must 
how and then take them down with Indian corn, 
orthey become, as they were originally, too rich 
to bring wheat. The high-lands where. I live, 
have been cultivated about sixty years. The cul- 
lure Was tobacco and Indian corn, as long as they 
would bring enough to pay the labor; then they 
Were turned out. Alter four or five years rest, 
they would bring good corn again, and_in double 
that time, perhaps, good tobacco. ‘Then they 
would be exhausted by a second seties of tobacco 
and corn, Latterly we havé begun to cultivate 
‘mall grain; and éxcluding Indian ¢orn; and fal- 
ree oe such of them as were originally good, soon 
iy fifteen ot twenty bushels the acre. We 
Whe wat every laborer will manage ten acres of 
th eat, except, at harvest. I have no doubt but 
© coupling cattle and sheep with this, would 
ca ae improve the produce. ‘This improve- 
than’ t. Young will be better able to calculate 
0 any body else. Iam so well satisfied of it 





myself, thathaving engaged a good farmer from 
the head of Elk (the style of farming thefe you 
know well), I mean in a farm of about 500 acres 
of cleared land, and with a dozen laborers; to try 
the plan of wheat, rye, potatoes, clover, with a 


mixture of some Indian corn with the potatoes, - 


and to pusti the number of sheep. This last hint 
I have taken from Mr. Young’s letters, which 

ou have been so kind as to communicate to me. 

had never before considered, with due attention; 
the profit from that animal. I shall not be able to 
put the farm into that form exactly the ensuing 
autumn, but against anotherI hopel shall; and 
I shall attend with precision tothe measures of 
the ground, and to the product, which may, per- 
haps, give you something hereafter to communi- 
cate to Mr. Young, which may gratify him; but 
[ will furnish the ensuing winter, what was de- 
sired in Mr. Young’s letter of January 17, 1793. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


‘THomas JEFFERSON. 
To the President of the United States: 


Philadelphia June 20th, 1793: 
DEAR SIR: 

I had prepared the inclosed a considerable timé 
ago, but have waited for a communication ftom a. 
person wlio does the most in the grazing line of 
any person I have heard of. But he has not 
made the communication, from a silly belief thiit 
itis not for a public purpose, bata private one; 
that I wish to get the account from him. 
therefore, delay no longer to send you the best 
answer to Mr. Young’s query, I can make. 

Iam, &c. &c. 
RicHarp Perers; 
To the President of the United States: 
OBSERVATIONS ON AN EXTRACT OF A LET- 

TER, DATED 15th sanuary, 1793, FRoM 

ARTHUR YOUNG, E8Q. TO THE PRESIDENT 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1 “Your information has thrown me afloat ort 
the high seas. To analyzé your husbandry, has 
the difficulty of a problem. Is it “ogene: that the 
inhabitants of a great continémt, &c. can carry or 
farming as a business, and yet never calculate 
profit by per centage on capital?” &e: 

I know not where to land Mr. Young from his 
sea-voyage, unless facts; well known ahd felt here; 
serving as pilots to guide hith into a safe harbor, will 
ehable him to arrive of a shore, pleasant in its 
prospects, and abundant in its resources; notso 
niuch indebted to art as to nature for its beauties 
and coriveniencies. Let him but realize his propo- 
sale of coining among us (IT presume asa visitant, ) 
and judge for himesell; He will not be etnbarrass- 
ed with unavailing conjectures, or laborious calcu- 
lations: he will find, that, added to ouf situation 
as a new country, where much land is to be had 
for little money, our political arrahgements contri- 
bute to our happiness, and to our moderate, but 
competent wealth. We have no princes, to ih- 
dulge the gradés tnofe imthediately beneath them, 
in their pleasures and their passions, that they may 
themselves be supported at the expense of the na- 
tion, in their schemes of ambition and luxury—no 
over-grown nobles, to wanton onthe hard earn- 
ings of an oppressed yeomanry! He will find a 
respectable clergy, chosen by their respective con- 
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gregations, and reputably supported by the volun- 
tary contributions of their hearers. But these are 
not ecclesiastical drones—fruges consumere nati: 
they do, themselves, the duties required of them! 


they act not in the affairs of heaven by deputies, | 


whose poverty is truly apostolical; the penurious 
stipends allowed them by their grasping superiors, 
compelling them to be conversant only in the fasts, 
while their principals revel in the feasts, of the 
church. In aword, he will not see a sable host 
of superfluous and pampered priests (maintained by 


numbers who do not hear, or believe in their doc- | 


trines,) who fatten on the property of the people ; 
and, while they fetter and terrify men’s conscien- 


ces, to mould them to their purposes, eat out their | 


substances, under the sanctionof law. These de- 


and increase taxes; while they render their subor- 
dinates less liable to pay them, by enormous rents, 
made necessary by their dissipation and extrava- 
gance, and by their capricious terms of leasing 
ands, of which they are the principal engrossers. 
England has perhaps, less reason to complain, on 
these accounts, than some other European coun- 
tries: but, if we had no other statements to rely 
on than those given by Mr. Young himself, we 
should know enough to be convinced, that, even 
there, some of these causes produce misfortunes in 
sufficient plenty. Nothaving the least inclination, 


if it were in my power, to disturb the systems of 


other nations, and wishing the happiness of man- 
kind in their own way, I do not mention either our 
positive or negative prosperity, with a view to 
draw odious or disagreeable comparisons. ‘The 
world will never agree about forms of government. 


Let those who think well of grades in society, be 
happy in the possession of such arrangements. 
We consider it fortunate, and feel it beneficial, that 
we have them not. 

Taxes, it is said by some, stimulate to industry ; 
and, therefore, the higher the tax, the greater the 


exertion, and the more employment. But, if this 
were a more tenable doctrine than itis, [ see not 
that man should labor not for himself—or for him- 
sell’ too hardly: nor should he be compelled, by 
artificial necessity, like a criminal immerged to the 
chin in water constantly flowing in upon him, in- 
cessantly to pump, orperish. Zazxes we have, but 
the greater part are imperceptible, and all of them 
light. ‘The moderate expenses of our government, 
and the mediocrity of our public debt, do not re- 
quire heavy aud ruinous taxation. ‘The backs to 
bear it, increase faster than the burthen; and we 
are too far removed from the scenes of ruinous and 
unnecessary wars, to dread any sudden or fatal in- 
crease of it. Wars are generally produced by the 
pride, vanity, interest, or ambition of hereditary 
rulers. 

The great body of an industrious people are in- 
clined to peace; and from these, our government 
will always take its tone. Aste our wars with the 
savages, they are, for the time, embarrassing, lo- 
cally distressing, and, generally expensive; but 
are not nationally formidable, or dangerous. Dis- 
putes with them must gradually diminish, and, at 
no distant period, end. Though the reflection be 

ainful to humanity, it is justified, in point of fact, 

y experience, that the nationsin contact with the 
whites, always have been, and ever will be, exter- 
minated. The approaches of our settlements, al- 
ways banish the Indians. 








Our laws are generally liberal in their policy 
We have no narrow arrangements, which, unio 
false notions of national convenience, or shadoyy 
and miscalculated political restrictions, palsy agi. 
culture and commerce, by preventing those who 
possess’ the products of the country, from disposiny 
of what their labor has created, when, where an) 
how they please. Free from such restraints, and 
from the pressure of heavy rents, church-dues, ani 
taxes, our farmers are the proprietors of’ the soi] 
they cultivate: they gather the honey, shear the 
fleece, and guide the piough, for themselves alone 
It is not the “sic vos non vobis” of Europe. They 
increase the value of their capital, while they |y. 
bor for their sustenance. They do not, indeed, re. 


_cerve an annual interest, or revenue, on their eapj- 
scriptions of characters, in other countries, create 


tal; but they pay none: yet, by their exertions for 
their own support and accommodation, and the 


‘growing population and improvement of the coun. 


try, to which every one, stranger as well as native, 
contributes, more than an European per centage js 
added to their principal ; in so much, that farms 
will increase, in very many parts of the couniry, 
tenfold in their value, in less than 20 years, In. 
mense tracts of new lands have been recently so'\| 
by the state of Pennsylvania, at less than an Eo- 
lish shilling peracre. Great and extensive bo- 
dies of these lands can be now procured, at second 
hand, at less than half Mr. Y.’s calculation for 
mountain-lands. I know valuable tracts, of great 
extent, within a few days’ ride of Philadelphia, 
which mav be had at from 3 to 9s. steriing per 
acre. These are not “mountain-lands,” though, 
like all the face of our country, they are cut in 
some places, by ridges. ‘They are, ior the most 
part, level, and so luxuriant in pasturage, thai, 
maugre our winters, cattle now pass that season in 
prime order, without cover, or artificial forage. 
They command both the New- York and Philadel- 
phia markets, and are situated in a safe country, 
which will, ere long, be as great for grazing asany 
in America. Otherstates have similar advanta- 
ges. Mr. Y.’s farm, or even his 60 acres, and the 
sheep he summered on it, will buy him a little ter- 
ritory ; and his capital, in 10 years, will be increas- 
ed 500 per cent. This is not abad per centage, 
nor is ita visionary caiculation. # wish not to 
throw out fallacious temptations, but to relate facts, 
merely to show why our farmers need not make 
nice calculations about per centage. They have 
now, and always have had, asure resource for the 
wear of their seasboard farms, &e. in the growth 
of their families. Children, in Europe, are olfet 
burden and expense. The wealth of a great par 
of the American farmers, grows with the additions 
to their families. ‘The cinldren assist in the labor 
of the old farm, or in the establishment of the ne\ 
one. This supersedes the necessity of caloulatins 
on hired laborers, the work being chiefly done w'"" 
in themselves: they are paid by the increased V"" 
ue of the common stock Our laws, contrary '0 ~ 
feodal injustice of Europe, encourage and direc 

equality of distribution among the children ol 
testate descendants; so that many parenls a 
posely omit making wills, contented with the vt 
tribution made by law. And though every ™" 
has the right, at his pleasure, to dispose of his a 
tate by will or deed, yet the habits of thiokinz ° 
such occasions, take their bias from the spin | 

1. Smilies, al 
our laws. Many, who have large famie™ 
want room, or are tired of their old farms, thin 
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better 10 sell, and remove to places where nature is 
in her prime ; leaving to, their Successors, the toil, 
calculation, and expense of renovating lands ex- 
hausted by bad tillage. The worn farms always 
find purchasers ; and the price paid forthem, buys 
a sufficient quantity of new land, besides leaving a 
surplus in eash, for improvement. Oue day this 
must have an end; but that day is far distant. 
When it arrives, the proprietors of old lands _ will 
adopt better systems of agriculture, which are now 
jast advancing. ‘These will add to the products of 
heir lands, and procure them more wealth; but 
ossibly not more happiness, in our more ancient 
settlements. Our old lands are capable of renova- 
ion, having a good staple, as has been proved in 
numberless instances. 

I condemn not calculation, which is prudent and 
proper inevery business—‘ £go sum pictor.”—I 
am sometimes seized with the faculty of calcula- 
ting, but not always successful in the practical 
proof of it. I need not, however, be discouraged; 
or L often read, with pleasure, Mr. Y.’s writings: 
| admire his genius, and respect even his enthusi- 
asm, in which he often strikes out fine thoughts: 
but I venerate his candor, while he frequently ac- 
knowledges, that success does not always crown 
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‘The deinand tor cattle products is as great as we 
can supply ; and the cattle business may be carried 
on to any extent. This will be a growing and ex- 
tensive business, and can be pushed as far, and to 
as great advantage, as inany other country. We 
have people acquainted with the victualling 
branch, in all its details; and as this is a country 
which invites those who “are weary and heavy 
laden”’ not *‘to give them rest,” but profitable em- 
ployment, we have some from Cork, and can have 
more from thence, and any other part of the world. 
Our exported beef is in good credit, particularly 
that from Boston. | have ate mess-beef put up 
in Philadelphia, after having been an East India 
voyage, in excellent condition. With this beef, a 
sainple of Philadelphia brewed porter was produ- 
ced. ‘This had been the same voyage, was. per- 
fectly good, and not inferior to English porter. 
Our merchants prfeer our own, though they can 
purchase Irish beef. he tallow will always seil 
to profit, and is chiefly consumed here. The Aides 
do not supply our home demand, and therefore im- 
portations of Spanish and other hides are frequent. 
A great proportion of our beef and all our mutton, 
are consumed at home; as our people will live 
well, and eat nore meat than any equal number 


his own calculations, or invariably durable convic- | in the world. If the sheep business was carried 
tion, his opinions. We have. here innumerable | on to much extent, there would be a necessity for 


instances of farmers who get forward, without ev- 
er spending a thought on per centage, or other 
nee calculation. And however “problematical” 
this may seem, it is an observation as old as the 
first appearance ot the redoubtable Hudibras, that 


“No argument like matter of fact is.” 


lask your forgiveness for the multilarious, and 
perhaps tiresome, scope T have taken. The easy 
situation of an industrious, full-handed American 
firmer is the pleasiag result of a combination, pro- 
duced by all the causes [have mentioned. Instead 
of calculating, helaborsandenjoys. And though 
Ido not proless to have a good opinion of the 
syle of American husbandry, yet even this shows 
the happy situation, im other tespects, of our coun- 
iy. With such farming in Europe, the farmers 
would starve, and leave their children common la- 
borers, or beggars. And yet, here, they live well, 
and leave their descendants the means of obtain- 
ing the comforts and conveniencies of life.* This 
ls the problem [ have endeavored to solve. And 
could not, but by this circuitous route, arrive at 
the answer to Mr. Y's question, “Is it possible 
that the inhabitants of’ a great continent not new 
settlers, who, of course, live to hunt, to eat, and to 
rink, can carry on farming as a business, and yet 
levercalculate the profit they make by per cen- 
‘age on their capital?’*—The phraseology, ‘who, 
“f course, live to hunt, to eat and to drink,” L uo 
Nol pertectly comprehend. Our hunters are only 
heme onerens, and not to be counted upon as 
mind Foara are our farmers, though they have 
(wien sysiems, idle. I therefore think, that 
to live.” meaning a critique) ‘who eat and drink 
has would have been a more just arrange- 
ent of language. 
hin 2 “ demand for cattle and sheep, products, 
dows twos barrelling beef, sheen, wool, wolves, 
*; and law respecting their killing sheep.” 
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exportation, ‘Khe establishment of considerable 
manufactures, which is more practicable and ben- 
efictal in this country than many people (particu- 
larly those of Kurope) suppose, will take off part 
of the mutton of our flocks. ‘There is little or no 
expo-t of wool to foreign parts ; though it is brought 
coastwise as it happens to be more abundant in 
one state than in another. ‘There is no prohibition 
against the exportation of this, or any other pro- 
duct. But it is consumed at home, where excel- 
lent course cloths are made, in which a great pro- 
portion of our farmers are clad. A variety of oth- 
er woollen fabrics are also made. 

I have no copy of what I mentioned respecting 
sheep destroying pasture. 1 know they donot eat 
so much in proportion as other beasts, and their 
dung is remarkably fertilizing ; but they bite close, 
and the droughts and heats of summer, which are 
here long and periodical, burn up the roots. It is 
a generally received opinion here, that they des- 
troy pasture ; and [am warranted, by Wn! own ex- 
perience, to give into it, with some qualifications. 
We do not find that “the more sheep we keep, 
the more we may.” I believe, tn the state of our 
agriculture, the converse is the most trae. In 
countries where it is an object, and where there 
are better svetems of farming, with dripping sea- 
sons, it may be otherwise. JT once thought, in 


‘some degree, as Mr. Young does; but find that 


English ideas will not in this, and many other ag- 
ricultural cases, apply here. In the present state 
of things, | adhere to my former opinion—that dis- 
tributiny sheep in small numbers, to every farmer, 
will do better than any other plan. I know that 
more, instead of less, care can be taken of them in 
this way, forthe farmer -can, and does aftend to 
them, without interfering too much with his other 
aftairs. Invariably, the sheep of one of our small 
flocks look the best, and have the most wool. 
With twenty sheep to each farm capable of sup- 
porting them, we might have a prodigious num- 
ber. If Mr. Young were here, and in the prime 
of life, and would practice his systems, s0 as to im- 
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rove the whole mass of agriculture, much might 

edone. Our difficulty is to carry large flocks 
through our long winters. As things are, I have 
a better opinion of the cattle business than that of 
sheep; and I think the ormer would succeed bet- 
ter than the latter, with all the management that 
could be bestowed on it. No one knows, howev- 
er, what might be done, if the whole capitals 
and attention of industrious, intelligent, and expe- 
rienced men were drawn to this point. Our snowy 
winters would embarrass, if not ruin the turnip 
plants; and the droughts of summer their Jarge 
flocks. Ifhiccory b+ a s erious auxiliary, it is weil. 
It grows as a weed in many parts of this country. 

In the observations upon sheep you were pleas- 
ed to desire of me, on a former occasion, I exhaust- 
ed my small stock of knowledge on that subject. 
If any thing in these observations is applicable 
now, I beg to refer you to them. 

Wolves are a serious enemy to the sheep plan, 
in places where there are the largest ranges. ‘Time 
may, perhaps, subdue them. But we have paid 
for forty or filty years past, out of our county-rates, 
20s. for a woll’s head ; and though they are chie(- 
ly banished from our plains and older settlements, 
a on our monntains they are plenty. Where a 
arge ridge runs through a country, in other parts 
ever so well peopled, they find retreats, and breed 
prodigiously. Unless we can have the Pyrenean 
millenium, in which wolves and sheep, it seems, 
live together in worshipful society, | know not a 
speedy remedy. I lay not long ago, at the foot of 
the South Mountain, in York county, in this state, 
in acountry very thickly settled, at the house of a 
justice of peace. ‘Through the night I was kept 
awake by what I conceived to bea jubilee of dogs, 
assembled to bay the moon. But I was told in the 
morning, that. what disturbed me was only the 
common howling of wolves, which nobody there 
regarded. When l entered the fall of Justice, 
I found the squire giving judgment for the reward 
on two wolf wheips a countryman had taken from 
the bitch. . The judgment-seat was shaken with 
the intelligence, that the she-wolf was coming— 
not to give bail—but to devote herself or rescue her 
offspring. ‘The animal was punished for this dar- 
ing contempt, committed in the face of the court, 
and was shot within an hundred yards of the tri- 
bunal. ‘The storge had prompted her to go a Lit- 
tle too far. 

Dogs are also formidable—too many being use- 
lessly kept by the wealthy, and nota tew by poor 

eople, who do not feed them. ‘The law is exact- 
y the same asin England. But it is difficult to 


prove that the owner had the required scienter of 


his dog being accustomed to kill sheep. It is also 
difficult to discover the destroyer. He ofien reigns 
like an Achilles, but not so open in his feats of des- 
truction. We sutler, therefore, the devastations 
committed by this nocturual marauder, and see our 
slaughtered sheep, 


“Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore.” 


As to the Jaw, our fariers are not fond of it, on 
suchoceasions. They think the first loss sufficient, 
and rather submit to the ravages of the “devouring 
dogs,” than risk their purses being “torn” by 
those they dread, as much as if they were “hun- 
gry vultures.” In short, they prefer losing the 
value of their sheep, to being fleeced, as they sup- 





I 
pose, in.a prosecution for damages. If they dis. 
cover ‘the guilty dog, they proceed in asumma 
way—they shoot him, or otherwise put an end {o 
his career. ‘To multiply their chances of Punish. 
ing the culprit, they often bring to the lanterne, o 
guillotine, a number of victims, as is sometinys 
doue on more important occasions: a practice 
however, not very justifiable, even in the case of 
dogs. Jt is doing Justice as quickly, if not so rep. 
utably, as was done in England by their old cour 
of Z'rail-baton, which, as my Lord Coke says, was 
as rapid in its movements, “as one might draw, or 
traile, a siaffe, or stycke.”’ 

We must establish such a court here, if the by. 
siness of sheep-feeding is largely extended: and 
perhaps send for some Pyrenean wolves, to traiy 
our mountaineers to a litile more civili'y. If this 
fails, we must turn our dogs upon them, and, as 
artiul politicians treat their fellow bipeds, keep our. 
selves sate, by stimulating one enemy to root out 
another, and so ruin both in the contest. Serious. 
ly, if we had the means of keeping large flocks, 
so as toemploy shepherds, we might manage both 
wolves and dogs; but, at present, it is not an at- 
tainable object. 


Philadelphia, September 1, 1793, 


SIR: 

Instead of commencing this lettter with an pv. 
ogy, for siHering your favor of the 17th of fast 
January to remain so long unacknowledged, I will 
reler you to the bearer, who is perfectly acquaint- 
ed with my situation, for the reason why it bas 
done so. 

The bearer, sir, is Mr. Lear, a gentleman who 
has beena member of my family seven years, and, 
untilthe present moment, my secretary; conse- 
quently he cannot, as [ have observed before, be 
unknowing to the nature, and pressure of the busi- 
ness in which [am continually involved. 

As a proof, however, that I have not been alto- 
gether inattentive to your commands, I inelose the 
result of Mr. Peters’s answer to some inquiries ol 
yours; and the copy atso of'a letter from Mr. Jef 
ferson, to whom I had propounded for solution, 
other queries contained 1 your letter of the above 
date. ‘ 

The documents I send, have the signature o 
these gentlemen annexed to them, but for your 
satisiaction only. yf 

Mr. Peters is, as you will perceive by a vein i 
his letter, a man of humor. He isa theorist, and 
admitted one of’ the best practical farmers in tis 
part of the state of Pennsylvania. 

But as itis not so much what the soil of this 
country actually produces, as what it is capable ol 
producing by skilful management, that 1 conceive 
to be the object of your inquiry; and to know 
whether this produce would meet a ready marke! 
and good prices: what the nature of tlre climale, 
in general, is; the temperature thereof, in the dit- 
ferent states ; the quality, and prices of the lands, 
with the improvements thereon, in various pars 
the union; the prospects which are unfolding 0 
each, &c. &e. 1 can dono better than refer you 
to the oral information of the bearer, who is 4 per 
son of intelligence, and pretty well acquainted with 
the states, from New Hampshire, (inclusive) "° 
Virginia ; and one in whom you may, as ! 0 
place entire confidence in all he shall relate of his 
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own knowledge ; and: believe what is given from 
information, as it will be handed with caution. 
Mr. Lear has been making arrangements for 
forming an extensive commercial establishment at 
the Federal City, on the river Potomac; and now 
oes to Europe, ior the purpose of taking measures, 
there, to carry his plan into effect. I persuade my- 
sell, that any information you can give’ him res- 
pecting the manufactures cf Great Britain, will be 
gratelully received: and, as [have a particular 
fiendship for him, I shall consider any civilities 
shown him by you, as a mark of your politeuess 


™ Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
And very humble servant, 
G. WasHINGTON. 





Arihur Young, £34. 


Philadelphia, December 1-, 1793. 


Sir: 

[wrote to you three months ago, or more, by 
my late secreiary and friend, Mr. Lear; but as his 
departure trom this country for Great Britain, was 
delayed longer than he or I expected, it is at leas: 
probable that that letter will not have reached 
your hands at a much earlier period than the one 
Iam now writing. 

At the time it was written, the thoughts which 
Jam now about to disclose to you, were not even 
inembryo;: and whether, in the opinion of others, 
there be impropriety, or not, in communicating the 
objet which has given. birth to them, 1s not for 
me to decide. My own mind reproaches me with 
none; but if vours should view the subject different- 
ly, burn this lever, and the draught which accom- 
panes it*, and the whole matter will be consigned 
to oblivion. 

Ali my landed property, east of the Apalachian 
mountains, is under rent, except the estate called 

| Mount Vernon. ‘This, hitherto, I have kept in 
my own hands: bat from my present situation, 
' rom my advanced time of lite, from a wish 10 live 
. iree [rom care, and as much at my ease as possi- 
be, during the remainder of it, and from other 







‘ rauses, Which are not necessary to detail, | have, 
latterly, entertained serious thoughts of letting 
f this estate also, reserving the mansion-house farm 
: lor my own residence, occupation, and amusement 
in agriculture; provided I can obtain what is, in my 
. own judgment, and in the opinion of others whom 
( Ihave consulted, the low rent which I shall men- 
, lion hereafier; and provided also [can settle it 
with good farmers. 
‘. he quantity of ploughable Jand (including 
af meadow,) the relative situation of the farms to 
1 _ another, and the division of these farths into 
i apy Wrgruces with the quantity and situa- 
el vill : € woodland appertaining to the tract, 
fe i e reg delineated by the sketch herewith 
lit- Mn a is made from actual surveys, subject, 
s, mr less, to revision and correction), than by 
of ‘ume of words. 


Bet in united America, is more pleasant- 
alte a than this. Atlies ina high, dry and 
and) country, 300 miles by water from the sea, 
. #8 you will see bv the plan, on one of the 


finest rij : . ni 
‘trivers in the world. Its margin is washed 
Ni 
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by more than ten miles of tide-water; from the 
bed of which, and the innumerable coves, inlets, 
and smal! marshes, with which it abounds, an in- 
exhaustible fund of rich mud may be drawn, as a 
manure, either to be used separately, or in a com- 
post, according to the judgment of the farmer 
It is situated in a latitude between the extremes of’ 
heat and cold, and is the same distance by land 
and water, with good roads, and the best naviga- 
tion (to and) from the Federal City, Alexandria, 
and George-Town; distant from the first, twelve, 
from the second, nine, and from the last, sixteen 
miles. ‘The Federal City*, in the year 1800, will 
hecome the seat of the general government of the 
United States. It is increasing fast in buildings, 
and rising into consequence; and will I have no 
doubt, from the advantages given to it by nature, 
and its proximity toa rich interior country, and the 
western territory, become the emporium of the 
United States. 

The soil of the tract of which I am speaking, 
isa good loam, more inclined, however, to cla 
thansand. From use, and I might add, abuse, it 
is become more and more consolidated, and of 
course heavier to work. The greater part isa 
greyish clay; some part isa dark mould; a very 
little is inclined tosand ; and scarcely any to stone. 
A husbandman’s wish would not lay the farms 
more level than they are; and yet some of' the 
fields (but in no great degree) are washed into 
gullies, from which all of them have not as yet 
been recovered. 

This river, which encompusses the land the 
distance above-mentioned, is well supplied with 
various kinds of fish, at all seasons of the year; 
and, in the spring, with the greatest profusion of 
shad, herrings, bass, carp, perch, sturgeon, &c. 
Several valuable fisheries appertain to the estate; 
the whole shore, in short, is one entire fishery. 

There are, as you will perceive by the plan, 
four farms besides that at the mansion-house: 
these four contain 3260 acres of cultivable land, 
to which some hundreds more, adjoining, as may 
be seen, might be added, if a greater quantity 
should be required; but as they were never de- 
signed for, so neither can it be said they are cal- 
culated to suit, tenants of either the first, or of the 
lower class ; because, those who have the strength 
and resources proportioned to farms of trom 500 
to 1200 acres (which these contain), would hard- 
ly be contented to Jive in such houses as are there- 
on:and if they were to be divided and subdivided 
so us to accomodate tenants of small means, say 
from 50 to one or 200 acres there would be none, 
except on the lots whieh might happen to include 
the present dwelling-houses of my overlookers, 
(called bailiffs with you), barns, and negro cabins: 
nor would I choose to have the woud-land (already 
too much pillaged of its timber) ransacked, for 
the purpose of building many more. The soil, 
however, is excellent for bricks, or for mud walls ; 
and to the buildings of such houses there would 
he no limitation, nor to that of thatch for the cover 
of them. 

Khe towns already mentioned (to those who 
mieht incline to encounter the expense), are able 
to furnish seantling, plank, and shingles, to vm 
amount, and on reasonable terms, and they af- 


*The ceneral favored me also with a large and 





“A map of the general’s farm. 





beautiful plan of this intended city. 
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ford a ready market also for the produce of the 
land. 

On what is called Union Farm (containing 928 
acres of arable and meadow), there is a newly 
erected brick barn, equal, perhaps, to any in 
America, and for conveniences of all sorts, par- 
ticularly for sheltering and feeding horses, cattle, 
&e. scarcely to be exceeded any where. A new 
house is now building in a central position, not far 
from the barn, for the overlooker; which will 
have two rooms, 16 by 18 feet, below, and one 
or two above, nearly of the same size. Conve- 
nient thereto, is suflicient accomodation for filty 
odd negroes, old and young ; but these buildings 
might not be thought good enough for the work- 
men, or day-laborers, of your country. 

Besides these, a little without the limits of the 
farm (as marked in the plan), are one or two other 
houses, very pleasantly situated, and which, in 
case this farm should be divided into two (as it 
formerly was), would answer well for the eastern 
division. ‘The buildings thus enumerated, are all 
that stand on the premises. 

Dogue Run Farm (650 acres) has a small, 
but new building for the overlooker ; one room 
only below, and the same above, 16 by 20 
each ; decent and comlortable for its size. It has 
also covering for forty-odd negroes, similar to 
what ts mentioned on Union Farm. It has a 
new circular barn, now finishing, on a new con- 
struction; well calculated, it is conceived, for get- 
ting grain out of the straw more expeditiously 
than in the usual mode of thrashing. There are 
good sheds also erecting, sufficient to cover 30 
work-horses and oxen. 

Muddy-hole larm (476 acres) has a house for 
the overlooker, in size and appearance nearly like 
thatat Dogue Run, but older: the same kind of 
covering for about 30 negroes, and a tolerable 
good barn, with stables for the work horses. 

River Farm, which is the largest of the four, 
and separated from the others by Litlle Hunting 
Creek, contains 1207 acres of ploughable land, has 
an overlooker’s house of one large, and two smull 
rooms below, and one or two above; sufficient 
covering for 50 or 60 negroes, like those before 
mentioned ; a large barn, and stables, gone much 
to decay, but will be re-placed next year, with 
new ones. 

[ have deemed it necessary to give this detail of 
the buildings, thata precise idea might be had of 
the conveniences and inconveniences of them; 
and I believe the recital is just in all its parts. 
The inclosures are precisely and accurately de- 
lineated in the plans and the fences now are, or 
soon will be, in respectable order. 

{ would let these four farms to four substantial 
farmers, of wealth and strength sufficient to cul- 
tivate them, and who weuld ensure to me the reg- 
ular payment of the rents; and [ would give them 
leases for seven or ten yeurs, at the rate of a 
Spanish milled dollar, or other money current at 
the time, in this country, equivalent thereto, for 
every acre of ploughable and mowable ground, 
within the inclosures of the respective farms, as 
marked in the plan ; and would allow the tenants, 
during that period, to take fuel ; and use timber 
from the woodland, to repair the buildings, and to 
keep the fences in order, until live fences could be 
substituted in place of dead ones, but, in this case, 
no sub-tenants would be allowed. 
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Or if these farms are adjudged too large, ang 
the rents, of course, too heavy for such farmers ag 
might incline to emigrate, 1 should have no ingy. 
perable objection against dividing each jnto 
many small ones, asa society of them, formed 
forthe purpose, could agree upon, among them. 
selves; even if it should he by the fields, a, 
they are now arranged (which the plan woul 
enable them to do), provided such buildings ag 
they would be content with, should be erected a 
their own expense, in the manner already mep. 
tioned. In which case, as in the former, fuel, and 
timber for repairs, would be allowed ; but, as an 
inducement to parcel out my grounds into such 
small tenements, and to compensate me, at the 
same time, for the greater consumption of {ue 
and timber, and for the trouble and expense of 
collecting small rents, I should expect a quarter of 
a dollar per acre, in addition to what I have alres. 
dy mentioned. Butin order to make these small 
farms more valuable to the occupants, and by way 
of reimbursing them for the expense of their es- 
tablishment thereon, I would grant them leases 
for 15 or 18 years; although I have weighty ob- 
jections to the measure, founded on my own ex- 
perience, of the disadvantage it is to the lessor, in 
a country where’ lands are rising every vear in 
value. As an instance in proof, ahout 20 years 
ago, [ gave leases for three lives, in land I heli 
above the Blue Mountains, near the Shenandoah 
river, seventy miles from Alexandria, or any ship- 
ping port, at arent of one shilling per acre (no 
part being then cleared) ; and now land of similar 
quality, in the vicinity, with very trifling improve- 
ments thereon, is renting, currently, at five, and 
more shillings per acre, and even as high as eight, 

My motives jor letting this estate having been 
avowed, [ will add, that the whole (except the 
mansion-house farm), or none, will be parted with, 
and that upon unequivocal terms ; because my ob- 
ject is, to fix my income (be it what it may) upon 
asolid basis, in the hands of good farmers; be- 
cause [ am not inclineéd to make a medley of it; 
and, above all, because P could not relinquish my 
present course, without a moral certainty of the 
substitute which is contemplated ; for to break up 
these farms; remove my negroes ; and to dispose 
of the property on them, upon terms short of this, 
would be ruinous. 

Having said thus much, I am disposed to add 
further, that it would be in my power, and certait- 
lv it would be my inclination (upon the principle 
ahove), to accommodate the wealthy, or the weak- 
handed farmer (and upon reasonable terms) W! 
draught horses, and working mules and oxeN; 
with cattle, sheep, and hogs ; and with such imple- 
ments of husbandry, if they should not incline 
bring them themselves, as are in use of! 
farms. Onthe four farms there are 54 dravgt- 
horses, 12 working mules, and a sufficiency of oxe?, 
broke to the yoke ; the precise number I am una 
this moment to ascertain, as they are comprehene: 
ed in the aggregate of the black cattle ; of the latter, 
there are 317; of sheep 634; of hogs many ; bu! 
as these run pretty much at large in the W la 
(which is all under fence), the number 1s _ 
tain. Many of the negroes, male and femal 
might be hired by the year, as laborers, i “ 
should be preferred, to the importation o ao 
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alvisable; especially where the former are entire- 
ly unacquainted with the latter. 
“ if there be those who are disposed to take these 
fuems in their undivided state, on the terms which 
have been mentioned, it is an object of sufficient 
magnitude tor thera, or one of them in behalf of 
the rest, to come over and investigate the premi- 
ses thoroughly, that there may be nothing to re- 
proach themselves, or me, with, if (though unin- 
tentionally) there should be detects in any part of 
the information herein given. Or, if a society of 
farmers are disposed to adventure, it is still more 
incumbent on them to send over an agent, for the 
purpose above-mentioned ; for with me the mea- 
sure must be so fixed, as to preclude any cavil or 
discussion thereatter. And it may not be mal 
apropos to observe in this place, that our overlook- 
ersare generally engaged, and all the arrange- 
ments for the ensuing crops are made, before the 
first of September in every year: it will readily be 
perceived, then, that if this period 18 suffered to 
pass away, it is not to be regained until the next 
year. Possession might be given to the new- 
comers at the season just mentioned, to enable 
them to put in their grain for the next crop; but 
the final relinquishment could not take place until 
the crops are gathered; which of Indian corn 
(maize), seldom happens till towards Christmas, 
as it must endure hard frosts before it can be salely 
housed, 

[have endeavored, as far as my recollection of 
fucts would enable me, or the documents in my 
possession allow, to give such intormation of the 
actual state of the farms, as to enable persons at 
adistance to form as distinct ideas as the nature 
ofthe thing is susceptible, short of one’s own 
view: and having communicated the motives 
which have inclined me toa change in my system, 
| I will announce to you the origin of them. 
: Ist. Few ships, of late, have arrived from any 
| part of Great Britain, or Ireland, without a num- 
ber of emigrants; and some of them, by report, 
very respectable and full-handed farmers. A num- 
ber of others, they say, are desirous of following, 
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, but are unable to obtain passages ; but their com- 
) ing in that manner, even if I was apprised of their 
¢ arrival in time, would not answer my views, for 
, the reason already assigned ; and which, as it is 
the ultimatum at present, I will take the liberty of 
d repeating, namely, that [ must carry my plan into 
- complete execution, or not attempt it; and under 
le such auspices, too, as to leave no doubt of the ex- 
k- act fulfilment: and 
th 2lly. Because from the number of letters, 
n} Which f have received myself (and, as it would 
e- seem, from respectable people), inquiring into 
to matters of this sort, with intimations of their 
he Wishes, and even intentions, of migrating to this 
h' country, T can have no doubt of succeeding. But 
“ ave made no reply to these inquiries ; or, if 
, ‘ny, In very general terms; because I did not 
Wantto engage in correspondences of this sort 
* te persons of whom [ had no knowledge, nor 
. indeed leisure for them, if I had been so disposed. 


He , now conclude as [ began, with a desire, 
renting _ any impropriety in making these 
might wah nown to that class of people who 
that it ish to avail themselves of the occasion, 

may not be mentioned. By a law, or by 


some ® . . 
regulation of’ your government, artisans, | 





this reason, I have studiously avoided any over- 
tures to mechanics, although my occasions called 
forthem. But never having heard that difficul- 
ties were thrown inthe way of husbandmen by 
the government, is one reason for my bringing 
this matterto your view. A second is, that hav- 
ing yourself expressed sentiments which showed 
that you had cast an eye towards this country, 
and was not inattentive tothe wellare of it, | was 
led to make my intentions known to you, that if 
you, or your friends, were disposed to avail your- 
selves of the knowledge, vou might take prompt 
measures for the execution.—And 3dly. 1 was 
sure, if you had lost sight of the object yourself, 
I could, nevertheless, rely upon such information 
as you might see fit to give me, and upon such 
characiers, too, as you might be disposed to re- 
commend. 

Lengthy as this epistle is, I will crave your pa- 
tience while [ add, that, it is written in too much 
haste, and under too great a pressure of public 
business, at the commencement of an important 
session of Congress, to be correct, or properly di- 
gested. But the season of the year, and the ap- 
prehension of ice, are hurrying away the last ves- 
sel bound from this port to London. fam driven 
therefore to the alternative of making the matter 
known in this hasty manner, and giving a rude 
sketch of the farms, which is the subject of it; or 
toencounter delay: the first I preferred. It can 
hardly be necessary to add, that I have no desire 
that any formal promulgation of these sentiments 
should be made. 

‘To accomplish my wishes, in the manner here- 
in expressed, would be agreeable to me; and ina 
way that cannot be exceptionable, would be 
more so, 

With much esteem and regard, 
I an, sir, your most obedient servant, 
G. W Asnineron, 
Arthur Young, Esq. 
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FARMS, AND THEIR CONTENTS, 


Union farm. 








am ° . 
Well aware, are laid under restraints ; and, for 





Field, No. I. - - - 120 acres. 
II: - - - 129 
IIf. tay +a - 121 
IV. - - - 120 
¥ - - 110 
VI. - . 116 
VI. - - - 125 
Meadow, . - - 42 
9% , 
— 67 
Clover lots, - - ~ - 20 
923 
Dogue Run farm. 
Field, No. I. - “qe 70 acres. 
If. - - - 4 
HI. - = = 
IV. “-  s - 71 
V. - - - 
VI. - - = FF 
VII. - - - 80 
Meadow, - - . 38 
18 
12 
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Ciover lots, 


6.19 
Mudd 


hole ja rm. 

63 acres. 
68 

52 

54 

65 

80 

7! 

20 


Field, No. f. 


Clover lots, 
476 


Field, No. I. 
HH. 
Hi. 
IV. 
V. 
Vi. 
VII. 


120 acres. 
120 
125 
13 
122 
130 
120 
212 
84 
32 


—_—--— —— 


Pasture, 
Orchards, &e. 
Clover lots, 


1297 
928 
649 


Union farm, 
Dogue run farm, . 

3260 
Letters 


Total of the four farms, 
[End of correspondence with Young. 
to Sir John Sinclair in next No.] 


THE POUDRETTE 


or 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK. 


OF TIIE CITY 

We rejoice to learn, from advertisements in the 
New York papers, and more fully from the New York 
Farmer, that D. K. Minor, esq., the editor of that 
publication, has succeeded in his scheme of forming a 
company, and raising funds, to convert the filth of the 
privies of that city to manure. Our own general re- 
commendations and plans for the same general object, 
co:nbined with others still more important, as lately 
presented in this work, seem to have resulted in 
the manner that we have been long accustomed to 
submit to, and toexpect, whenever urging any thing 
for the improvement of either town or country. But 
we are not, therefore, the less pleased to learn of the 
better success of another—and hope that his opera- 
tions may be as profitable to himself, as they will be 
beneficial to his country. 

In the last No. of the New York Farmer, there was 
republished our article, commencing at page 251 of this 
volume on “the identity of animalized charcoal, with 
a preparation of human excrements’’—which is fol- 
lowed by the following editorial remarks. 


“Bone manure is held in high estimation both in 
Europe and this country, and is manufactured in large 
quantities, and sold at high prices, or thirty to forty 
cents per bushel, with profit to the cultivator; but 
“animalized carbon, a new manure,”’ much in use and 
highly valued, as will be seen by the foregoing ex- 
tract frown the “Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,” 
has not yet been introduced.into the United States, nor 
are we familiar with its ingredients or preparation, yet 


ee 
——_—_—_ 


| we presume it to be valuable manure, notthowever 
’ 


superior to poudrelte, which is composed of at least 
six parts in seven of faecal matter, and one part of g 
vegeluble compound, which disinfects it: of, or aliays 
the oiiensive odor, and makes it a dry substance, either 
in powder, or in particles from a powder toa waliut 
or hen’s egg; or it way, be made into any sized cakes 
couvenicnt tor transportation, and afterwards ground 
or pounded for use? ' 
t is proper to remark here, thatthe gentleman who 
is todirect the operations of the preparation in this city 
is familiar not only with the process of M. Payea, but 
aiso with every other process used in Europe, yet te 
dors not adopt thei, as he has a more speedy, aud yet 
move mild, or less deteriorating process of preparation, 
The ingredients used are cntirely vegetable, aid seive 
(to allay, or absorb, and not to throw off, the fertiliz. 
ing vases. The whole process is completed in 12 to 
45 hours, according to the state of the almosphere. 
Tois manure will be sold at twenty-five centsa 
busuvel; or pat up in casks holding from three to ten bush. 
eis and delivered on ship board for thirty cents per 
bushel warranted to be prepared in the proportion of siz 
parts urine and fecal, al one part vegetable matter, 
It will be prepared and put up under our own in- 
spection, and branded with the brand of the company, 
Orders may be addressed to the editor of the New 
York Farmer.” 


We are at a loss to understand how the addition of 
any “vegetable compound,” aid in so small propor- 
tion as one part to six of fecal and highly putrescent 





matter, can serve to disinfect the latter, and preserve 

| it from waste by putrefaction; though this is the manu- 
facturer’s concern, and notours, or the purchaser's, 
But while unenlightened on this head, we shail continue 
to prefer our own plan of using mild calcareous earth, 
as the material for combining with, and preserving the 
putrescent matters, and preventing their noisome ex- 
halation. This method is certainly efficacious, and is 
probably much the cheapest, wherever fine and rich 
marl can be bought as low as in most of the towns on 
tide water. Though this earthy ingredient would be 
furnished in very far larger proportions, than one to 
six of the fecal matter, still the former would lose 
nothing of its original value, as manure, by its use, 
and therefore, its sole cost would be merely the expen- 
ses of transportation. 

But as the people of the southern states are accus: 
tomed to be supplied with almost every article of pur 
chase, from the north, we hope that Mr. Minor’s scheme 
will find in southern towns, more favor than our’s bas 
any prospect of gaining. Wherever he may be en- 
couraged to carry on his work, every day’s operatious 
will serve, in a greater or less degree, to remove pr 
sent causes of disease and death to numbers, and, at 
the same time, to provide food, and thereby maintain 
and give life to many others. If to give food, and 
health, and life, to numerous individuals—and to great 
ly increase the fertility, wealth and population of the 
country—will entitle any man to be considered ? 
public benefactor, than assuredly ought Mr. Minor’s 
success to place him in that rank; and well may the la- 
bors of the “Poudrette Company” be deemed noble, el 
withstanding the offensive scenes and subjects of the 
operations, and the contempt and ridicule which they 
will receive at first, in much more liberal meas! 
than either commendation or gratitude. 
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from ths Horticultural Register. 


BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES. 


Messrs. Editors—In your last Register, I ob- 
served an article copied fronr the ‘Farmers’ Re- 
vister,? reterring to the blight in pear trees. Any 
one that can discover a remedy for that trouble- 
cyine disease will desérve the thanks of the whole 
horticultural. world,, and, the suggestions of any 
one are entitled to a fair trial. My experience, 
however, leads me to differ trom the conclusions 
drawn by Mr. Watkins, although I do not doubt 
the facts he has stated. 

Inthe first place, he concludes, from the fact, 
that two trees standing in his yard, which had 
never been cultivated, not having been blighted, 
and that some young trees, having beenset outin a 
cultivated spot were blighted, that cultivation by 
increasing the sap, causes the blight; and in the sec- 
ond place, that pruning trees has the same effect. 

It appears, however, that the yard in which the 
trees stood was trodden by horses and cattle, and 
therefore, at least as much, if not more manure, 
reached the roots, as would have done so, had the 
cround been ploughed or digged.  [t is too late in 
the day for any one to oppose cultivation with ef- 
fect in this country, neither does Mr. Watkins. 








(Iuthe latter part of his communication he re-| 


commends that poor land should be made better 
even at the risk of blight;) but there are many, 
too many persons in this country, who are satis- 
fied with old fashions, and as long as they ean 


raise as much as they want, off of ten acres of | 
| yard trodden by horses and calves may do well, 


land, will never try to get the same quantity from 
five and feel perfectly Satisfied with, and indeed, 


insist that better cider can be made trom the sour | 
. . . . . | 
natural fruit of the tree, than from the gralted and 


cultivated. With such men it is no use toarcue; 

but they have children to come afier them, and it 

is the rising generation who will be enlightened. 

I insist, that not one half’ pruning enough is 

done in this country, and that thousands of trees 

are ruined by not being pruned properly when 

young. In many instances the limbs are left too 

hear the ground, and when they have become so 

| lirge as to be inthe way, they are then cut off to 
te great detriment of the tree, the bark not grow- 
ing over to heal the wound, and leaving a pretty 
sure chance of rot and decay; when, if trimmed 
te second year from the gratt, and so on, year by 
year, unl the tree is perfectly formed, a smooth 


e infty stock shows itself, to reward the cultivator, 
3 stead of a rough, rotten and unthrifiy snarl. J 
' passed this last-summer, what might have been a 
4 seautitul orchard, had proper pains -been taken 
. With it in its younger days. The trees appa- 
t rently were about twenty years old, and the own- 






had let them go until this year without pruning, 
“it tow cutoff about a third of each tree, leav- 
ng the Stumps of the branches sticking out from 
.'0 jour inches, as a mark of his taste and sign 















Ol | es 
wit I, however, am not writing 
The: 
r . I have 
ali) , . . 
ut thirty pear trees in my garden which have 
ween there 
I of seeing a blight but in four. The 
© have been served alike, manured, digged 
Uiritt » > , . . 
natty The of trees cannot be found in the coun- 
‘, l@ four trees which have blichted, were 








Thorn and one other, not known. All but the 


Winter Thorn are in the garden, that is in the 
yard; four years since, part of the tree was grali- 
ed with the Seckle and Bartlet, which did well 
without blight, while the rest of the tree was 
blighted: this past season the whole top has been 
cut off and grafted with other fruit, and yraiis are 
doing well without blight, about sixty gralis have 
been putin. The tree dug round and manured, w 
considerable quantity of soap suds poured round 
it, and not a particle of blight yet to be seen. 
for years before the trees was not manured or 
digged round, and to make the case more sinwu- 
lar, the ground had been trodden during a number 
of summers by acow. This tree is’ over thirty 
vears old. [have long since made up my mind 
that some kind of pears are more liable to blight 
than others, but [am afraid that the true cause ot” 
blight is not found out and wiil not be for years to: 
come, if ever. Two of the other pears mention- 
ed have been grafted, one of which has never’ 
shown blight except in one limd, tor the last four 
years, and that one limb was killed in one night 
this last spring, I think by lichtning. ‘The re- 
maining pear tree is about seven years old, was 
purchased for a Heathcote, never bore until this 
year, does not prove to be the pear, has only two 
miserable cracked abortions on it end I do not 
know what it is, the stock, however, is a fine one 
and will be garfied next year. 

I do not think Mr: Watkins has proved any: 
thing except the fact, that pear'trees planted ina 


and as it is notevery one that has sufficient hor- 
ses and calves to tread round all his trees, or it’ he 
had, would like to have them inmates of his @ar- 
den, [ trust no one will carry his experiment so far 
as to leave his grounds in an unseemly condition, 
orto cease pruning when young, so that he may 
form trees handsome as well as thrifiy. Solo- 
mon’s proverb, I think, will apply to trees as well 
as children, “train up a tree in the way it should 
grow, and whenit is old it will not depart from it.” 


NUMA, 





From the Southern Agrieulturist? 


THL SUN-FLOWER, 


Barnwell, July 24, 1937. 


Mr. Editor.—The sun-flower isa plant of much 
greater value than is generally known. Instead 
of a few being permitted to grace a parterre, and 
considered only as a gaudy flower, experience 
warrants my saying it should be cultivated by 
every planter and farmer, as part of his provision 
crop. It can be turned to profitable account on 
all our plantations; for certain purposes it is more 
valuable than any other grain known to us; in as 
much as it can be made to yield more to the acre 
in exhausted soils, with little labor, and with 
greater prospect of success, 

[v's seed are wholesome and nutritious food for 
poultry, cattle and hogs, and very much relished 
by them. 

Krom the seed, an oil is obtained, with great 
lacility, as delicate, it is believed, as that of olives, 

They are also pectoral. A tea made of them, 
is quiie as eflective as flax seed, or any other, in 
catarrhal aflection. On one occasion, this tea 





U8 iwnorance, 

Mut some experience myself, which is diamet- 

'Y Opposite to that of Mr. Watkins. 
reey| trom five to forty years, and I have no 
j | iad 
roun ‘ ‘ 
und and pruned to my heart’s content, and a 
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vice to me than the prescriptions of physician, 
that f attributed my early restoration to health to 
its agency alone. Certainly, a favorable change 
did not occur till I used this tea, which I did upon 
the reeommendation of a citizen, of one of the 
— counties of North Carolina. 

ts leaves and stalk, in the green state, are pre- 
ferred by cattle to any other provender. I have 
thown green grass and fodder in one heap, and 
sun-flower leaves in another, to try the cattle, 
and they have ever commenced eating the latter 
first: this | have tried often with the same result. 
The whole plant, cut up, in the green state, and 
boiled with cotton-seed, or a little meal, affords a 
delicious food for cattle and hogs. To be con- 
vinced of this, let one taste the bruised leaves or 
stalk of the plant; he will find its flavor aromatic 
like that of the parsnip, with more sweetness. 

This plant is the safest provision crop we can 
grow to subsist stock during the summer. I 
have cured the leaves, and understand they are 
packed with hay in some parts of Europe. It 
may be well, however, to observe, that when the 
lower leaves of the plant are stripped, it shoots 
and takes a second growth, and vields less grain; 
this remark is founded on one experiment only, 
during a dry summer: I therefore, cannot rel 
upon its accuracy. If it be correct, under all cir- 
cumstances, I feel satisfied, what one loses in 
grain by stripping, he gains in foliage. My way 
of cultivating the sun-flower is this:—at the ends 
of each potato-row, I plant two stalks, in all four 
to the row, and they are worked with the potatoes; 
in the same way are they planted in the slip fields, 
as’ soon as the beds are prepared. | also plant 
them in the garden and the turnip-patch, and in 
short, wherever their shade will not injure an un- 
dergrowth, and wherever the working of the crop 
in which they are planted will be sufficient to ma- 
ture them. Inthis manner, all is on the side of 
profit; the only labor is putting the seed in the 
ground, and gathering the crop. Besides this 
method, I plant as many acres as [ require, in the 
check as far apart as I do corn, taking care to ma- 
nure them. ‘The best plan would be to plant in 
the boundary checks of the field, for they would 
arrest the attention of the squirrels and _ birds, 
which are fonder of the seed than corn, and thus 
save the corn; any one who has beheld the wood- 
pecker in our parts, sapping the life of the milk 
corn, will at once feel the importance of this sug- 
gestion. I have, lastly, to remark, when the sun- 
flower is plantedsin the check, it will not debar the 
planting of peas as we do up here; it will thrive as 
well, and the peas will cling to them and flourish 
as much as in a corn-field, or new ground. B. 


N. B.—A tea infinitely better than flax, is that 
made of cotton-seed: let a double handful or less 
be mashed, and thrown into one or two quarts of 
water, boiled, sweetened, and given to the patient 
through the day. 


From the same. 
EGGS AND TURKEYS. 


Mr. Editor.—It is a common error, that eggs 
brought from a distance, on board of vessels, or by 
horse conveyance, will never hatch out. It may 
be well to know, this is truly an error. A recent 
case proves, that eggs will hatch when brought 
one hundred miles on the rail road. Out of twen- 
ty-four eggs thus brought, but one failed bringing 








[No.6 
a 
forth a chick, ‘The gentleman who communica. 
ted this fact, has devoted much attention to poy}. 
try, and we hope he will occasionally inform us 
how he manages to raise somany. His yard 
teems with all kinds of fowl. 

Chickens we all know how to raise, but as fey 
of us can rear ‘a good chance of turkeys,’ I will 
tell what L know. Next to chickens, of all pout. 
try, they are the easiest raised. When the egos 
hatch out, let the hen and chicks be confined ina 
garden, or any other place where the young ones 
can sun themselves, Let them be fed with hom. 
ny for two or three days; then carry them to 
arail-pen, ina rye, oats, or buck-wheat patel): 
confine the hen, and feed at least three times 4 
day with hominy or small grain. The young 
ones will soon run about catching insects, and will 
come to the hen’s call. The hen should be thys 
confined until the turkeys are about half grown; 
they will range about, and never without the 
sound of their mother’s call. By this plan, we 
do away with the necessity of having a turkey- 
minder. ‘The young ones are not so liable to jp. 


jury from hawks or vermin as when they follow the 


hen in her rambles over the plantation, nor are 
they compelled, in keeping up with the hen, to 
fatigue themselves more than is good for health. 

Great care must be taken, to keep water out of 
the pen; it should be ditched all round, so as to 
keep it dry; its foundation should be made higher, 
with dry sand, than the level around, and the top 
should be well covered; the ditches nigh the pen 
should be covered with boards, to keep the young 
ones from falling in. You may rely on this plan, 
Mr. Editor. 1 have seen out of eighty-seven tur- 
keys, eighty-six raised--one having been mashed 
by a horse. 


INFORMATION WANTED AS TO THE USE OF 
OXEN. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Richmond, dugust 25th, 1837. 

Srr—In Sinclair's ‘Code of Agriculture,’ (page 
126, Addenda,) I find the following note alfixed 
to No. 22, on the consparison between horses and 
oxen as beasts of drauglit. 

“See an able paper on horses and oxen, by Mr. 
Madison, formerly President of the United States 
of America, printed in the American Farmer, 
published September 3d, 1819, from which, seve- 
ral hints are adopted. In that periodical publica- 
tion, there is likewise some valuable information, 
from George W. Erving, and ‘Timothy Picker- 
ing, esqs. Indeed, the subject seems to have 
strongly attracted the attention of the agricullu- 
rists of America.” 

Has the paper above referred to, been repub- 
lished in your Register? [1 it has not, will it be 
asking too much of you, to request it in the nex 
Register, or as soon as may suit your convell 
ence? I] was hot a subscriber to the Ameri" 
Farmer, at the time of its publication in that pe 
odical. The others refered to, will be acceplab’ 
also, if you think them sufficiently interesting: 


Very respectfully, yours, &c: 
BurRFoot. 


our cor 
| pie: 


[We shall take pleasure in complying with 
respondent’s request, by republishing the sever@ 
ces referred to in his letter, in the next No. of the 
Farmers’ Register.] 
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xOTES OF A THREE-DAYS EXCURSION INTO 
, GOOCHLAND, CHESTERFIELD, AND POW- 


HETAN. 
[Continued from page 319.] 
No: Il. 


tHE NEW IRON MINE IN CHESTERFIELD— 
\ND THE SULPHUR SPRING OF POWHATAN. 


The following day, August 17th, we crossed 
the river (at the Mannikin Town ferry; ¥ to visit 
the body of iron ore at Sallée’s old coal pit, in 
Chesterfield, of which the magnitude and value 
have been but recently made known. ‘The very 
late first notice of, and the present importance giv- 
a to this ore, is another curious and remarkable 
instance of the want of observation of some, and 
the listlessness of others, connected in former 
times with the diggings. The shaft was sunk 
many years ago for coal, which was reached and 
worked tosome extent. ‘The digging struck solid 
iron Ore within two or three feet of the surface 
of the earth, and continued through it (as has but 
lately been ascertained) for the depth of thirty feet 
—this being the perpendicular thickness here of 
the ore. The mineralis of a stony hardness, re- 
quiring much labor to dig, and on that account, as 
wellas others no less striking, it would be sup- 
posed that the existence and great amount of' this 
bed could not have escaped Being noticed, and its 
importance being properly estimated. But it was 
either not known, or not appreciated, by any one 
who could have made the value available. The 
digging of the shaft was carried for the benefit, 
and at the expense of an intelligent man, Dr. 
Branch Archer, (then a resident of Powhatan 
rounty; and now of Texas.) who must have at- 
tended with interest to its progress. Every corve 
of matter drawn up, was filled with solid ore, and 
the heap, in this manner formed by the quantity of 
matter thrown out, was necessarily exposed to 
the view of each of all the many persons who 
might be drawn by curiosity or idleness to go to 
see the opening of a new shaft, and partake of 
the exciternent which the hope, and delay of 
success, always keep alive. What seems stran- 
gest of all, a highiy talented and ingenious gentle- 
man lived, and still lives, within three miles of the 
pit, who has been during all this time the conduc- 
or ol iron works—and especially superiniending 
the casting of cannon for the government of Vir- 
gina atthe Armory in Richmond formerly, and 
since, for the United States, at the Bellona Arse. 
nal, within six miles of this pit—and has been 
Using, for these purposes, iron brought ftom a great 
distance, Of course, it might have been supposed 
that he, asa man of science, could not have remain- 
ed igndrant of' this ore, and both asa man of sci- 
ence aid of business, would have taken the deep- 
- — in a discovety so valuable to the 

Ido not mean to convey the idea that the ezist- 
- o tron ore in this neighborhood; and even 
mrt ys. was unknown; but merely its great 
yp Acad the value being enough to induce 
rola P vpn and werkinyg. Professor Rogers 
of 8 cal report of last winter to the legislature 
nde ey speaks of the ore, and even states 
bbe of a specimen, (which will be copied 

») which f was told waa brought from this 


very pit (Sallé’s, ). Still the manner in which 
ol. V—46 





ee 








the body of ore is mentioned, of itself; is sufficient 
evidence, that, so late as that time, but liule at- 
tention had been given, or importance attached, 
tothe body of iron ore. Professor Rogers says, 
in the report of the operations and progress (stated 
generally and concisely,) of the geological survey, 
that among the “regions, each of Which was 
more or less the theatre of research” in 1835, wag 
“the bituminous coal fields of Henrico, Gooch- 
land, Chesterfield and Powhatan counties;” and 
in his remark’ under this head, he says, that “all 
the important workings for coal, together witha 
large number of shafis, or diggings, of minor inter- 
est, were examined.” Notwithstanding, this in- 
vestigation, which, certainly must have been ex- 
tended to every thing embraced, then deemed very 
valuable, or interesting, the following is the whole 
statement given on the subject ol’ the iron ore of 
the coal region. 


‘Whilst referring tothe valuable character of these 
rich deposites of bituminous coal, 1 am anxious again 
to call attention to the iron ores which accompany 
them in several places. Since the former report, in 
which allusion was made to the probable importance 
of these ores to the manufacturing industry of eastern 
Virginia, several specimens have been submitted to 
chemical adalysis, and, from the results obtained, the 
really valuable character of the ore may be considered 
as satisfactorily established. 

A specimen of hematitic ore from the neighborhood 
of Trabue’s pits, in Chesterfield, gave, in the 100 grains; 
the following insredients. 


Per oxide of iron; 85.15 
Silica, 4.20 
Alumina, 4.060 
Water. 6.50 


The existence of this minetal in immediate contig- 
uity with the coal, is a fact of such obvious importance, 
that no commentary is needed to make it deeply inter- 
esting to persons of capital and enterprise, who may 
be coneerned in developing the resources of this por- 
tion of the state.” 


The working of this old pit forcoal, (its sole obs 


ject, ) was not long prosecuted ; and the naked sides 


of the shalt, within a few feet of the surface, as 
well as the contents thrown out; remained fully ex 
posed to observation for many years. Still nobody 
knew the value of the ore, or attached importance 
to its existence. One person only; a former agent; 
or overseer, of the coal-working, was an excep- 
tion to this general ignorance or neglect: He 
made sundry privaté efforts to sell his knowledge 
to different persons, who possessed capital, with 
out disclosing the locality to any oné—but without 
success; and even hé ceased such attempts long 
ago. At last, some hint of the existence reach- 
ed John Heth, esq., of Chesterfield; who soon 
brought the matter to light. ; 

When we reached the mouth of the sha(t, twe 
negroes were drawing up the ore by a windlass, 
and a large heap of the ore lay ready to be trans- 
ported to the river, to be thence carried to the near- 
est iron furnace, ( Francis B. Deane’s newl 
erected iron works; in Buckingham,) for the val- 
ue of the ore to be fairly tested, by its being con- 
verted into iron, and then worked up. A blast of 
the ore ‘had been made just before our arrival, 
and the shaft was full of the smoke of the gun- 

owder, and the smell of sulphur was as strong as 
if the bottom of the pit had been a vast deal low~ 
er than it is. 
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I descended by the next returning corve. ‘The 
solidity of the ore has rendered it unnecessary to 
case the sides of the shaft with logs, as is usual in 
the coal-shafis—and therefore the ore is exposed 
entirely to view. ‘Twelve feet above the bottom 
a temporary platform was placed, which prevent- 
ed access below, at that time. ‘This platform was 
probably placed at that height to permit the drift 
then making (for trial) to go through either the 
middle, or the best of the ore; though the quality 
seemed to be very uniform in appearance, from the 
platform to within a few feet of the surface of the 
ore. The only exception to the continuation of 
the ore, was in the interposition of a horizontal 
layer of white and very pure clay, which is about 
two feet thick on one side of the shaft, and not 
more than an inch on the opposite side. The 
drift had not been extended above eight feet hori- 
zontally from the side of the shaft, and had had 
no gearing erected, except a single propping post, 
placed in the centre, and commencement of the 
drift. I felt much less secure under this roof, short 
as the drift was, than amongst the yielding and 
crushing gearing of the coal mine; for though the 
ore is very hard, it is separated into numerous 
small lumps by fissures—and I should suppose that 
the blasting by gunpowder would be apt to loosen, 
and hereafter bring down, masses from above. 

Being no judge of iron ore, and never having 
before seen any extracted for use, [ pretend not to 
offer an opinion of its quality, or degree of purity. 








The quantity however must be very great; and if 


the strength of the ore, and the quality of the 
iron are good, this mine will prove of great value to 
the commonwealth, as well as tothe proprietors. I 
heard that the whole tract of Jand (some hundreds 
of acres,) might have been bought for $5000 just 
before the newsof this discovery “ot wind;’’ but the 
price asked immediately rose to $50,000, and some 
think that it will be worth even ten times that sum. 

The ore has been traced in another old coal 
shaft about half a mile distant, there reduced to 
nine feet thick. ‘The circumstance of this ore lving 
over the coal necessary for smelting it, and the close 
neighborhood of navigable water, and water-pow- 
er, all add greatly to its value. ‘The new railway 
now in progress of construction from the principal 
coal mines to the river (five miles in length,) 
passes within fifly yards of the shaft of the iron 
mine, whence the distance to navigation will be 
only a mile by the railway—which is another 
ground of estimated value. With such abundant 
supplies of iron ore, and fuel to smelt it and to 
forge the metal—with water-power for any possible 
extent of machinery, furnished by the mver—and 
with such excellent facilities for reaching market— 
itis difficult even to guess at the limit or value, 
and of future improvement, to be realized in this 
region of Virginia. 

But though all were blind for so long a time to 
the existence of this ore, that very circumstance 
will now keep all wide awake. Of this qui vive 
spirit we had some amusing evidences as soon as 
we reached the shaft. Some of the men connected 
with the railway construction came up to us, and 
one (who I was afterwards told was the compa- 
ny’s engineer,) hastened to exhibit a very dark 
green clay, which had been just found in excava- 
ting for the railway, and which he pronounced to 
be fuller’s earth, which he could sellin New York 
for nine cents the pound. Though not acquaint- 
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ed with mineralogy, as he said he was, or With 
the woollen manufacture, I made free to doubt 
both these positions—and utterly to deny his next 
assertion that “ fuller’s earth was not earth at all 
but a substance formed of decomposed vegetable 
matter.” Butthis was the least important of te 
morning’s discoveries. He had found, and again 
covered over, copper, ore, of which he showed spe. 
cimens—and he stated that he was well acquaint. 
ed with copper ore, having visited the copper 
mines in Cornwall and Anglesea, in England. — 
This may well have been, as he was born just 
across the Irish channel from Cornwall. Howe. 
ver, ignorant as I was on these subjects, I could 
still less confide in his copper ore than in the fuller’s 
earth—though he rated the discovery of the for. 
mer as probably worth $50,000, and intimated that 
the proprietors of the land, must either let him oo 
halves with them, or find the copper ore for them. 
selves. We afterwards walked to the work on the 
railway, and soon saw many specimens of his cop. 
perore. ‘They seemed to be indeed of iron ore and 
were of great variety ard beauty in form and color, 
The “fuller’s earth” is found in detached Jumps, 
imbedded in the common red clay sub-soil. [tig 
cut with a knife easily and very smoothly, almost 
like Castile soap, presenting a dark green mottled 
surface, of beautiful and singular appearance, 
which is something like that of some greenish 
marbles, in color and polish. When tried between 
the teeth, it seems entirely destitute of any sili- 
cious ingredient. 

In the course of our ride, we called at a sulphur 
spring, which I had never heard of’ before, though 
it is the property of an incorporated joint stock 
company, which was one of the 140 chartered last 
year by the legislature, for various purposes, but 
most of them for the sole purpose of selling out their 
stock. But though the “Crystal Sulphur Spring,” 
is but a small matter, and is not likely to make the 
fortunes of the stockholders, (that is, since the hard- 
money-pressure has brought us all to our senses, 
and every man has discovered that he is not half as 
rich as he thought himself six months ago,) yet! 
was agreeably surprised to find the water 99 
strongly impregnated. The smell and taste of sul- 
phur seemed to me not much inferior to that of the 
White Sulphur Spring of Virginia, and certainly 
is much stronger than the water of some others, 
dignified by the names of “sulphur springs” avd 
resorted to by numbers, for their medicinal qual 
ties. I perceived no impregnation in this but 
that of sulphur; nor is there any visible extnca- 
tion and escape of sulphuretted or any other gas 
In quantity of water, the source is very feeble 
The medicinal effects of the water are stated, by 
persons worthy of all confidence, to be considert- 
ble—and indeed, as I found it very palatable, 
drank copiously of it while at the spring, ! ha 
some experience of its power. The spring's" 
Powhatan, within a mile or two of the ferry. he 
proprietors have already commenced making s0° 
improvements, and the locality, especially on 
count of the almost surrounding oak forest, 18 8% 
as to allow a beautiful place to be made. 


No. III. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PART OF TH 
GOOCHLAND LANDS. 


The lands bordering on the northern side ® 
James River, from Tuckahoe creek to Bea 
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iam creek, the former 12 miles and the latter 25 
miles above Richmond, exhibit the same general 
character and natural features—though there was 
sonsiderable variety in the quality and value as 
en by nature, and much greater hus been pro- 


e iflfere f manag t und | 
juced by the diflerence of management under cul- 


vation. Without regarding minor exceptions, 
the soils may be divided into the three classes of 
ist, river alluvial, or low ground—2nd. river hills, 
or the red hilly lands lying next to the river, or to 
the low-grounds forming Its margin—and 3rd. the 
oor back lands, more distant from, though still 
near to the river. ‘The two last classes are very 
nearly the same with the divisions more common- 
lydesignated by the residents as the “‘red land 
and “gray land.” 
1.Thelow ground being all of’ alluvial forma- 
tion, and deposited principally by the floods of the 
same river, could not vary greatly in composition, 
or natural tertility. ‘Though these lands are gen- 
erally about twenty feet above the ordinary height 
of the river, they are entirely formed of the depo- 
sie of the rich mud brought by freshets from the 
mountains, and other high lands; and the only 
existing ditlerences must be caused by the course 
of the current, which causes different degrees of 
velocity, and thence, differences in the quantity and 
quality of the mud deposited. Freshets still serve 
to increase the height of the lower parts; but more 
olien injure than improve the higher, by washing 
them, and sweeping off, atsome times, more of 
the old soil, than they leave of the new deposite 
atothers. Notwithstanding this loss, these visi- 
tations, so destructive to the crops and present 
profitsof the proprietors, must, on the whole, be 
improving to this very valuable and extensive body 
of land. 
The soil of the low-grounds, is a dark brown 
loam, not deficient in any one of the ingredients 
necessary to constitute an excellent soil. The 
limestone lands, from which so much of the depo- 
site of mud is devived, and the limestone waters, 
which pour in great quantity into all the upper 
branches of the river, as well as the peculiar 
quality of this low-ground soil, all attest that it 
niust have a good proportion of lime, as one of its 
constituent parts. Yet, as in most other cases in 
the fine natural lands of Virginia, and the other 
Atlantic states, that lime is not found in the form of 
the carbonate, (or that state in which an acid will 
cause effervescence, but is concealed trom any che- 
ihical search yet made, and from the modes of inves- 
ligttion usually prescribed and received as correct 
bychemists, by the lime being (as I think, and 
have elsewhere treated of'at length, ) conbined with 
some other acid than the carbonic. However, it 
Will suffice here to say, that these soils contain 
hot @ particle of the carbonate of lime, the princi- 
pal if'not the sole form in which we are. taught, by 
the writers on agricultural chemistry, to expect to 
ind it—though, there is abundant reason to be- 
ve that there is a considerable proportion of 
\ue in some other, and as yet unknown form. 
sams, the soil is “neutral” —that is, does not 
whieh te excess of the acid ingredient, or quality, 
when j as combined with the lime—and which, 
and Paleeampag in any soil, produces sheep-sorrel, 
’ “a ous and retards the growth of every use- 
ie natural fertility of this soil is equal to that 
My fand in} Irginia, and perhaps, to any in 


the world; and its earthy constitution is sufficiently 
favorable to crops of almost every kind. It is 
light and mellow enough for corn, and stiff enough 
for wheat and clover—dry enough (except in the 
rare cases of overflowing by freshets, } for all tillage 
crops, and yet moist enough for grass. It is sel- 
dom that soil is found so happily constituted as this, 
It wants only putrescent matter, where exhausted 
ofits natural abundant supply, and would certainly 
be the better, every where, for more lime being ad- 
ded, (as would be every soil containing no carbonate 
of lime,) though it must be so well supplied by na- 
tural causes with that ingredient, that it would not 
exhibit striking evidences of improvement from 
new additions of lime. ‘These low-grounds have 
been estimated, and so bought and sold, at one 
hundred dollars the acre, in both former and present 
times; and this valuation is well sustained by the 
actual products and profits derived. If all good 
land in Virginia was not depressed in price, by 
the long prevalent madness for western emigra- 
tion and speculation, this land would sell still high- 
er. When the land-madness prevailed in Vir- 
ginia, (caused by the fraudulent banking, and pa- 
per speculations, during and following the war 
of 1812,) these low-grounds were valued at two 
hundred dollars the acre, or more—and though 
that estimation was founded on wild speculation, 
and was certainly too high, it was yet lower, if 
compared to products, than the prices-of most of 
the poor lands of middle and lower Virginia, at 
the same time. Still, the liability to damage, and 
sometimes the total destruction to crops, from fresh- 
ets, present most important grounds for deduction 
from what would otherwise be the value of these 
fine lands. 

2. The soil of the river hills, is red clay loam, 
lying on a very red subsoil. All of this narrow 
strip of lands was originally fertile, though not 
equally so. ‘The value seems, generally, though 
by no means uniformly, to be found better as 
we proceed up the river; and the Beaverdam farm, 
at the outlet of the creek of that name, (the pro- 
perty of Corbin Warwick,) is said to be the best 
soil of all the range of river hills, and even to near 
the first mountain range. The best kind of this 
general class of soil is not so much a red, as a 
brown or chocolate colored soil; and the whole of 
these Jands. more or less, approach, though the 
best are still inferior, to the remarkable value and 
peculiar characteristics of the red lands of the 
South West Mountains—which were described at 
page 234 of vol. ii. They agree in these res- 
pects; the surface being hilly, and liable to be 
washed under tillage, yet the red sub-soil improva- 
able, and easily converted to soil—and the suitable- 
ness of clover and gypsum to aid greatly the im- 
provement of both the soil and the exposed sub- 
soil. I have before mentioned the apparently si- 
milar appearance and qualities of the lands of 
other and distant sections, and it is to be hoped 
that the region of this rich red land, with easily 
improvable sub-soil, is very extensive. But it is 
certainly very different from, and very superior to 
the clays, and not omitting the reddest clays, of 
lower Virginia, in the tide water region. 

All of this class of land is very irregular in eur- 
face, and often very steep. There is scarcely a 
single acre, any where, that deserves to be called 
level—the whole suriace being a succession of 





hill-sides, and narrow ridges separated by | still 
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more narrow dells or ravines, (they cannot be call- 
ed valleys,) which are seldom wet, except near 
their lower ends. 

From the characters of this land, it may be in- 
ferred, as is truly the case, that no other kind is 
made to exhibit so easily and strongly the opposite 
effects of good and bad culture. On some farms 
still, (as on nearly all at some former times, ) 
barren red galls cover almost half the surface of 
these hills; and on others, they are covered, uni- 
formly and heavily, with crops of grain or grass, 
which mark soils of great fertility. 

8. These rich, or once rich hills, change almost 





insensibly, as we recede from the river, to the poor, 
and generally “gray lands,” which constitute the 
third, and very far most extensive body of lands, 
and even though the limit of observation be drawn 
only three miles from, and parallel to the river. 
These lands are of that pale color, not tinged with 
red, which, though incorrectly designated, are well 
known through middle Virginia, as “‘gray lands.” 
The gub-soil is also “gray,” and generally a gra- 
vel. The soil isa loam, and is here cailed “light;” 
though we in the lower country would certainly 
not consider ita sandy, or light soil. It is poor, 
in the virgin state, and the surface nearly or quite as 
broken or steep as the river hills; and altogether, 
it would seem to be as worthless land as | have 
elsewhere seen tillage thrown away upon, but for 
the few yet indubitable evidences afforded of the 
eapability of this land of being highly and profit- 
ably improved, by putrescent manure and gypsum 
pombined—of which some particulars will be sta- 
ted in the course of the succeeding remarks on a 
particular farm. 

Nearly the whole of this region, including all 
the two first classes of soil, and as much of the 
third as was cleared, was at former times greatly 
impoverished, by exhausting tillage, and by the 
tatal want of every means for restoring or retain- 
ing fertility, But for more than twenty years, and 
in some cases much longer, nearly every farm has 
heen kept in an improving state, though, with 
much variety of effects; and taken altogether, the 
wholestring of river farms forms a highly improved 
and still improving district. ‘The great recupera- 
tive power of the originally rich lands, and especi- 
ally of the low-grounds—and the good effect of 
Bypeum and clover on both the high and low, 

ave afforded tbe strangest inducement, and the 
principal means, for making this general improve- 

ent. 
yr the following pages will be submitted the re- 
sults of my personal observations and inquiries in 
regard to a particular farm of the district described 
generally in the foregoing remarks; to which that 
general description applies correctly, and which 
furnishes striking and unquestionable evidence of 
the improvement and profit which may be there 
made, by a judicious direction of industry. 


No. IV. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE FARMING OF RICH- 
ARD SAMPSON, ESQ., OF GOOCHLAND. 


The farm of Richard Sampson, is eighteen miles 
above Richmond, and lies either just above, or is 
cut through by, the western out-cropping of the 
great coal field. It is about central of the region 
above generally described, and was naturally worse 
than best, and better than the worst of these | 





lands. The original tract was bought in 1816, the 
time of the highest prices, for thirty thousand do. 
lars. It then consisted of six hundred and seven. 
ty acres in all, about two hundred and thirty-tive 
of which are of river low-ground, and the balance 
of river hills, except a very small part which ey. 
tended into the gray or poor back land. By gyb. 
sequent purchases of this latter kind, the owner hag 
enlarged his farm to one thousand and filty acres, 
At the time of his purchase, about thirty-five to 
forty acres only of the highland was in but tolerg. 
ble condition for tillage, and promising an immedi. 
ate product that would pay for its working. || 
the balance had not only been worn down to a 
state of poverty, but was galled and gullied, as 
badly as a long continued course of'shallow plougb- 
ing for corn and other grain crops could etlect—the 
corn rows being laid off and ploughed both ways, 
or crossing at right angles, and, of course, running 
up and down hill. The farm had _ been for the 
previous thirty years cultivated by Philip Wood. 
son, who is stillalive, and always wasa highly re. 
spectable man, and whose statements command 
entire credit. He had first been employed as man- 
ager by the proprietor, who was his kinsman, and 
whose son-in-law he afterwards becarae; and in 
these two capacities, and subsequently as tenant 
under the succeeding proprietor, his long exhaus- 
ing management continued; which, however, was 
not more exhausting than most lands, if able to 
bear to it, were there subjected to. Tenants, nei- 
ther then or now, can be supposed to feel (orto 
believe themselves to he) interested in improving 
the lands they rent. Mr. Woodson told Mr. Samp- 
son that for these thirty years, certainly, and sup- 
posed from a much earlier time, the regular course 
of cropping, or rotation, had been corn and wheat, 
repeated incessantly, without an interval of rest 
between any twoterms. As to any other means 
for mitigating the rigor of this course, the then 
almost universal practice, of the proprietors as 
well as tenants, may satisfy us that there was but 
little used. What rate of production the washed 
and gullied hills were reduced to, under this sys- 
tem, could not be known; but Mr. Woodson stated 
that twelve bushels of wheat to the acre wasa 
good crop for the low-grounds. 

The new purchaser considered the low-grounds 
as the only land worth any thing for cultivation— 
and for that he was content to pay the purchase 
money. ‘The highland (with the small exception 
of the thirty-five to forty acres above named,) was 
merely valued as a place of residence—as produ- 
cing wood and some grazing—and for what might 
possibly be created of future fertility and produe- 
tion. Of still less value were the latter purchases 
esteemed, made, at various times, and of sundry 
persons; sometimes to get a little more wood-land 
—sometimes to remove a bad neighbor. One 0! 
the latest of these additions, which I saw, Co 
something over three dollars the acre; while . 
the piece adjoining. worth no more, but more @ 
ficult to be acquired, six dollars was paid. i 

The rotations adopted, were different 00 
low and highlands, and have not remained ¥ 
gular on either; but have been altered, either 
time, or entirely, according to changes of circu ; 
stances. Such changes must be called for on wd 
farm in a progressive state of improvement, - 
when markets do not greatly change the dem 
for different products. 
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Low-ground rotation. 


For the low-ground, (two hundred and thirty- 
fve acres, ) the first rotation adopted, and which 
was adhered to for twelve years, was as follows. 

Ist year,com— 

94 year wheat, and clover seed sown thereon, 
in the spring— 

-~ las and & the first crop of which was 
mown for hay, and the second for seed—and 

4ih year, wheat, on a fallow of c!over stubble— 
after which the same course was recommenced 
the next year, with corn on wheat stubble. 

Gypsum was regularly given to the clover— 
and this was the only manure ever applied to this 
land, then or_since—with the exception of about 
six acres. It has always acted well. This 
course of cropping gave five crops (that is, three 
of grain, one of hay and one of clover seed, ) in 
every four years—and certainly Was so scour- 
ging a rotation, that no soil, but one of almost inex- 
haustible power could have improved under it, as 
thisdid. Deep and excellent ploughing, howe- 
ver, had been given, for the first time, and has 
been adhered to on every occasion of breaking up 
for corn, or of clover fallow for wheat. Four- 
horse (or mule) ploughs are used for this purpose, 
orthree-horse ploughs, when they are found suffi- 
cient—and, in either case, the furrow-slice is cut as 
deep, and turned as well, as is possible to be 
executed by a good team, drawing good ploughs. 





-~ - ~ _ ——_ _ 


the preferable succession for the product of wheat, 
on inferior, though very fine land elsewhere—) be- 
Cause Its greater luxuriance would cause the 
wheat to lodge generally, and both the hazard of 
the crop while ripening, and the labor of saving it, 
to be greatly increased. Even after corn, the 
wheat frequently lodges along the middles of the 
beds, and other of the richest parts. 


Corn tillage on the low-grounds. 


When Mr. Sampson first took possession of 
this farm, his laboring force was not at all equal to 
the demands on it, and therefore the economy of 
labor was the most important object sought in all 
his operations ; and this plan of using as little la- 
bor as can be made efficient for the purpose, has 
continued to be pursued. But it requires buta 
slight glance at the farm to show to the obser- 
ver that by this economy of labor the proprietor 
does not mean the slighting the performance, or 
lessening the efficiency of any essential operation. 
On the contrary he saves labor, in the end, by 
preparatory processes so laborious and costly, that 
they would frighten many cultivators who think 
they save labor by slighting their work, and who, 
in fact, are thereby forced to work harder, and for 
less profit, than a different mode would cause, 
The economy of Jabor, in Mr. Sampson’s sense, 
is the motive of many of his operations, and the 
key to the reasoning which first prompted them. 

The breaking up of the clover sod for corn 


But thongh no sign of failure was seen in this | (which had been mown early in August for seed, ) 
time. Mr. S. was afraid of the lands becoming | is done as soon as possible afier the heavy job of 
“clover-sick,” and refusing to reproduce good |wheat-sowing has been completed; and this 


crops of that grass; or that he was pushing too 
far the continued stimulus of gypsum. He, 
therefore, eight years ago, threw about one-fourth 





'breaking up is always finished before the end of 


December. The land is in beds of 16 feet width, 
which are reversed by four-horse ploughs, as be- 


of his low-ground into permanent timothy mea- | fore stated, as deeply and in as perfect a manner 
dow, for mowing, and took away one year of the | as possible. ‘There is then time to spare, and as 
length of the course, and the fallow crop of wheat, | much as may be necessary is spared, to afford the 
rom his rotation ; thus making it, the three-field | most perfect execution of this important part of 
course, of Ist, corn, 2nd wheat, and 34d, clover, | the corn culture. No harrowing is then given, as 
plastered, and mown twice, as before, on the best | it is preferred that the surface shall not be made 
parts of the fields only, and leaving the clover, | more smooth, at first, than as left by the plough. 
on much the greater part of the land, for its im- | To Jessen the danger of insects, and other disas- 


provement. Except this clover, there has been | 


ters, and to have amore equal and regular “stand” 


ro other manure, except the deposite of mud by | of corn, it is not planted as early as is usual with 
reshets on the lowest places, where it is least | many good farmers. A few days before the pltant- 
ornot at all wanted, and where its greatest. bene- | ing is designed to be commenced, two-horse har- 
fits are more than counterbalanced by the wash- | rows (such as are commonly used to cover wheat, ) 


Inv from te fiwher and poorer parts, and by the 
general bad state into which such a soaking puts 
the land. Some rest has been given, and what 
also may be considered manuring, involuntarily 
however, by some entire losses of crops. Such 
was the total loss of the crop of wheat, of 1835, 


by hail, after it was in head, and of which scarce-, 


ly any was left standing, and neither a head or 
stalk wag saved, or removed ; and a freshet, next 
year, so muddied the clover, as to render it unfit 
lobe mown. No grazing is permitted on the low- 
prounds ; which prohibition is made necessary by 
: ate being no fences separating the lowgrounds 
adjoining proprietors. And this is the only 
tnd on the farm that is not grazed whenever un- 
*r grass, 
: — this system, the low-ground of this farm 
at see capable of producing 50 bushels of 
a te acre, and 30 of wheat, though after 
— — is not desirable, but the reverse, to have 
Wheat after the clover—~—(which is so much 





are passed over twice, and across, as well as in the 
direction of the beds. If made necessary by the 
state of the ground, the harrows are made heavier 
by weights, and more than two harrowings are 
given on the most intractable spots. ‘The two 
harrowings generally suffice to put the surface 
into a state fine enough for a garden, or seed bed. 
Three shallow furrows are marked off on each 
bed, five feet apart on the bed, and six feet width, 
of course, is left between the two outside rows of’ 
adjoining beds—the additional foot being needed 
for the water-furrow. The corn is strewed by 
hand thickly along the seed furrows, (at the rate 
of a bushel of seed to three acres, ) and neatly cov- 
ered by an implement drawn by one horse. This is 
made by two coulters or shanks, turning towards 
each other, in a frame, running close to each side of 
the furrow, so as tothrow on ita neat little ridge of 
fine mould. Shallow covering is desired, and no 
danger apprehended from its being too shallow. 
Should a freshet or heavy rain cause the land to 
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buke, it isa very easy and rapid operation to open 
the crust of the little ridge, by striking through it 
sideways with light hand-rakes. These are kept 
for this purpose, and have Jong been so used, 
when thus required, 

According to the general practice in the culti- 
vation of the farm, the earliest horse-work was 
commenced as soon as the young plants were con- 
sidered high enough to be out of the way of in- 
svets and all other depredators, and therefore safe 
to thin out—and when the longer delay of thin- 
ning would hurt the growtb. ‘This will be when 
the plants are Jrom four to six inches high, and 
the time will usually be early in May. A good 
furrow of a singie-horse plough, of the largest 
size, is now run as close as possible to the row of 
plants, turning the earth from the row, and cover- 
ing with it the balk or interval between the fur- 
rows. In the bottom of this furrow, a coulter 
(drawn also by one horse or mule,) is run twice, 
the wwo strokes being a few inches apart, and as 
deep asthe horse can well draw them. The coultets 
spoken of here, are made simply of a piece of’ bar 
iron, long enough for the purpose, about two and 
a half or three inches by one inch, and fixed in 
the beam the narrow side foremost. The foot, or 
cutting part only is aliered inshape by the smith’s 
hammer, and that merely by being brought to a 
chisel-shaped point, no wider than the thickness 
of the bar of iron, and so curved, and set in the 
beam, as toenterthe earth well. Thecornis then 
thinned by first striking broad or weeding hoes 
through the row, so as to leave a cluster on a few 
inches of space between the strokes, which are 
thinned to a single stalk. No repianting is ever 
done (unless some casualty makes an_ entire 

loughing up and second planting necessary )— 

ut wherever there are vacancies in the row of 
corn, caused by the depredations of birds or in- 
secis, setting plants is preferred. ‘This is done 
with hilling hoes—first digging a hole sufficiently 
deep, and then digging up a plant with a full hoe 
of earth, from a spot where thinning is needed, 
and dropping it into the opened place. ‘This ope- 
ration is performed in moist weather, and previous 
to the thinning and weeding. In such cases, the 
plants so remove: are not in the least retarded in 
their growth, and besides saving the great labor of 
replanting corn by seed, as customary, the impor- 
. tant object of a uniform and equal growth is much 
better secured. With this thinning by the hoes, 
whatever other weeding that may then be re- 
quired is executed; no hilling up of the plants is al- 
lowed, but as much earth returned as was drawn 
away by the chopping out of surplus plants, or of 
weeds. 

Besides this regular weeding, which accom- 

anies the thinning, it is sometimes preceded 
by a slight skimming of hand-hoes along side 
of the corn, which is rendered necessary by 
the richness of the land, and its not being 
grazed. There are several kinds of convolvulus, 
which grow thickly and rapidly here, and which, 
if not prevented, would tie up, and confine, if not 
smother the corn, while it is very young. These 
elender and succulent vines are easily cut off and 
killed, by a slight shaving of the surface by sharp 
weeding hoes, which is very rapidly done, and 
does not move the soil toany extent worth nam- 
ing as tillawe. As the latter growth of these vines 
is not destroyed, and ofien covers the matured 


————— 
corn, the earth is filled with their seeds; ana 
hence, the succession of their growth, and the 
need of these weedings. Afier the last named 
horse-tillage, nothing more is done until the state 
of the earliest wheat shows that the time for com. 
mencing harvest is not remote. Allowing then 
as little time as will suffice to finish before harves 
the same large one-horse ploughs, are put into the 
low-grounds, commencing by throwing a good fur. 
row to thecorn, and filling up, and heaping on the 
furrow previously left open, and so finishing up 
by as many other furrows as required, the whole 
interval between every two adjacent corn-rows, 
This ploughing is given as deep as the state of 
tilth of the soil permits. This operation is finish. 
ed befure commencing to reap the earliest whear, 
ear is usually from the 8th to the 12th of 

une, ) and is the completion of the whole tillage— 
except that a slight brushing over by one-horse 
cultivators is given afterwards, during harvest, if 
the rapid growth of convolvulus vines, or other 
weeds, should require it. Neither this, nor any 
other horse tillage is ever permitted so late as aller 
the wheat harvest is over. ‘The cultivators have 
five trowel-shaped hoes, which may be about four 
inches wide when new, and, though carrying so 
much width at a stroke, may cut, in so mellowa 
soil, from two to possibly four inches deep. 

But this last operation is not always given, and 
is not deemed necessary in the least for keeping 
the land open enough. The object of it is to 
keep the surface cleaner for the wheat-sowing; and 
it is so designed, as well as the previous plough- 
ings, which were given to open and pulverize the 
soil, as not to break the roots of the corn to any con- 
siderable and therefore injurious extent. Mr. 
Sampson thinks that breaking the roots is injur- 
ous to even the youngest corn, and his culture is 
planned with the purpose of avoiding that effect as 
much as is possible, consistently with giving and 
maintaining enough openness and friability of the 
earth. With this view, by thorough preparation, 
he contrives to give the greater part of his corn tl 
lage before the seed is planted. 

{t may, therefore, be assumed, that the latest 
horse-tillage, which is important to the corn, is that 
given just before harvest. At that time, the corn 
is generally from knee to half thigh high. The 
safety and propriety of so early a “laying-by’ 0 
corn will scarcely be believed by the great body 
of the farmers of Virginia, who still think It e& 
sential to give the last ploughing after wheat har- 
vest is over—and the plan would have astounded 
those of a previous generation, who always 
ploughed corn as late as August. 

But for the present crop, Mr. Sampson has 
pushed still farther the omission of the usual, 2 
what is generally deemed an indispensable amou! 
of tillage. No plough has been used in his com 
since it was planted—only the coulter and cultiv®- 
tor. At the early stage when there has hereto 
fore been given the first ploughing, (o — 
turned from each side of the corn-row,) 1ste , 
the whole interval was deeply coultere ree 
coulters drawn by a single horse, and cutting @ ; 
six inches apart. 'This was early in May; a 
was the only horse tillage, except that the cult? 
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volvulus vines; and also a later weeding, of the 
tater slight fashion, of a small portion. The in- 
djucement for this last extra work was, that the 
laborers were on the ground for a few hours of an 
evening after finishing some other job. When 
chown the ground (on Aug. 14th,) I could not 
erceive that tht corn was any better there than 
the adjoining. ‘There were many cow-itch (trum- 
pet flower) vines, scattered thinly throughout the 
field (a part of Sabot Island,) and numerous 
young convolvulus plants just starting. Butnone 
“f these weeds seented to have affected, or threat- 
ened to hurt the crop. What is much more to the 
purpose than my opinion thereon, Mr. Sampson 
is satisfied that the tillage of his crop has been 
sufficient, although the long continuance of drought 
hasserved toinjure the whole crop, and will great- 
ly lessen the product. 

The still dimmmished tillage of this year was en- 
couraged by the result of two experiments previ- 
ously made in different years, the circumstances of 
which will be stated. 

The first was on four acres of the field, on which 
the cultivator only was used, once or twice, and of 
which the crop, beyond all question, was as good 
as on the adjoining part, and the balance of the 
field, cultivated on his usual plan. The thinning 
and weeding of the corn on these four acres were 
as usual, 

The second experiment was still a greater de- 
parture from usage. Fifieen acres of the field, in 
clover, remained untouched until the clover had 
reached nearly its full growth, and begun to show 
blossoms. It was then turned under as deeply 
and effectually as possible, and corn planted im- 
mediately. ‘The state of the clover indicates that 
the time must have been late in May. The 
plough could not be used to mark off the rows for 
corn, and it was done by marking with a piece of 
wood—the holes being opened with hoes. A 
very fine growth of corn fallowed, and there 
was a good prospect of an abundant yield. But 
severe drought came at the critical period of 
earing, and there was but a middling product. 
The a horse tillage consisted in a slight running 
over of the cultivators, taking care not to turn over 
the subverted sod, or to touch the covered clover. 

When I went through and examined the now 
standing crop of corn, it evidently had suffered 
considerably by the drought. But there was no 
‘appearance of suffering, or prospect of suffering, 
or want of sufficient tilth, or of’ sufficient clean- 
hess. ‘The plants stood so much thicker than I 

al been accustomed to see, (though I myself 
am condemned by my neighbors for planting corn 
‘00 thickly,) that I could not judge of the value, 
or probable product. Of course each particular 
stalk and its ear, was inferior in size to what 
would have been, if allowed nearly twice the 
space, as is usual. 

a here Was one part of the island field planted 
w more thickly. The sixteen-feet beds here 
re — corn-rows on each, and the closeness in 
oe not less. The narrowness of these in- 
- _— it impossible to run the cultivator af- 
actin ms time. We examined carefully, the 
nba nof this piece with the balance, and it did 
thi a that the crop was made less heavy by 

Closer planting. 

Phe ‘ Island is surrounded by the water of the 
» le narrow (northern) branch being forda- 
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ble at the ordinary height of water. The island 
contains 420 acres of low-ground, and stretches 
along, and forms parts of the farms of four or five 
different proprietors, ‘The part belongiug to Mr. 
Sampson is 120 acres. This fertile istand, always 
bearing heavy crops, and divided into as many 
small compartments as is required by the rotation 
of each proprietor, when seen from the neighbor- 
ing high hills, presents an object no Jess beautiful 
to the eye of the admirer of natural scenery, than 
cratifying to the mere farmer, by its rich products, 
or promise of abundant crops. 

There is a particular point on the brow of the 
river hills, at the Junction of Mr. Sampson’s land 
with his neighbor’s to the east, where the pros- 
pect can scarcely be rivalled, in the combination 
of beautiful and striking features in the landscape. 
Thousands of acres of these rich low-grounds lic 
in view, adjacent or remote, separated by the 
meandering, and sometimes divided course of the 
river, which is in full view for miles, both above 
and below, in some parts lessened in appearance 
to a mere thread of silver, and in others expanded 
to what might seem parts of distant lakes. The 
uniform level of so large a body of low-ground is in 
strong contrast with the surrounding high hills; 
and the verdant cover of some of the latter is ren- 
dered still more marked by the contrast presented 
on others, close by, in red galls, and the naked black 
sites of old coal works, both of which are so nume- 
rous as to cover a large portion of the surface, and 
to be barely separated into diflerent red or black 
splotches, by narrow strips of green. Many neigh- 
boring residences and farm buildings are in sight, 
and several large mansion houses increase the beau- 
ty of the prospect. There are other minor objects 
of interest to a stranger—in the neighboring steam 
engine of Anderson’s coal works, and at some- 
times in the rapid passage of the coal-cars to the 
river, carried by force of gravity alone, from the 
shaft of the mine to theriver. But the feature 
that speaks most to the imagination, if not to the 
eye, is presented in three peaks of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, which in clear weather, and just before 
and after sunset, are distinctly seen, though bare- 
ly raised above the horizon. ‘These are sixty-se- 
ven miles distant, as measured on the map by a 
straight line. 


Culture and improvement of the hilly land. 


It has been the main object to have corn as sel- 
dom as possible on the hills; and when it was ab- 
solutely necessary to have that crop, as a cleanser 
of foul land, to substitute the coulter for the plough 
as much as possible. ‘The rotation first adopted 
on the high lands was— 

Ist year, oats—the stubble afterwards fallowed 
for wheat— 

2nd year, wheat, sown in clover— 

3rd and 4th year, clover, grazed. 

This land received all the manure from the 
farm-yard and stables, and the unrotted offal of 
erain crops. ‘The rotted manures, in preference, 
were used as top-dressing on the wheat. The 
wheat straw (when not required for feeding stock, ) 
was used dry and unrotted, to be spread thinly 
over the poorer parts of the Jand, when in young 
grass. This is considered the most profitable use 
of straw as manure. By the careful application 
of these means, tovether with leaves from the 
woods, and with gypsum used in every rotation 
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on the clover, the poor and gullied river hills have 
been every where covered with soil, and grass, 
and have become highly productive in grain. 

Mr. Sampson’s former practice of applying sur- 
face manure, was given in the first number of this 
journal, in extracts from his private letters, in ap- 
swer to inquiries on the subject. As there are 
many of its present readers who have not the first 
volume, the statements will be copied here. 


“‘ Dover, Goochland, Jan. 31st, 1833: 


‘‘The surface manuring mentioned by my neighbor 
Col. W. has become very much the practice in this sec- 
tion of country. I have myself applied my manure 
mainly in that way for several years past, and with 

ood effects. I have also selected my wheat fields as 

e most advantageous application of the manure, that 
is, for the benefit of both wheat and clover, as my 
wheat fields are uniformly sowed down with clover 
seed. I have ascertained satisfactorily from practice, 
that land of inferior grade will be better taken with 
clover with a light application of manure on the sur- 
face, than land much better without it: nor have I any 
doubt but that it is the best practice, if wheat alone is 
the object. My practice forthe application of the ma- 
nure has been, to be well prepared with teains and tools 
for the speedy hauling when the land is frozen, in order 
that no injury may be done the wheat. The spreading 
may be done at almost any time, provided you do not 
let it remain long enough to bleach or injure the wheat. 
I am well assured that the best application that can be 
made of manure is on the surface, for both wheat and 
clover; and through the agency of the clover, I would 
say the best for the land. I have no doubt that it may 
be extended doubly as far, advantageously. 1 also con- 
sider wheat straw worth more on the surface than an 
other application of it: indeed I use but little in any 
other way, and use leaves from the woods as litter for | 
my stock yards. 


“* February 23d, 1833: 


«‘ With respect to my practice with the use of ma- 
nure, it varies somewhat according to circumstances, 
having such a variety of soils, and the condition in | 
which the land is found varying from the actual gullied | 
or galled state, to all the grades of naturally good and 
mean land. It suffices to say, that when a piece of 
land is intended for cultivation, which is entirely ex- | 
hausted, gullied or galled, the first process would be to 

ive ita more even surface by ploughing in and level- 
fing gullies, &¢. Whenthis is done, I litter freely. for 
the purpose of turning in withthe plough; leaves from 
the woods I prefer, as they are more readily turned un- 
der than wheat straw, which enables me to keep more 
straw for applying on the surface, where I greatly pre- 
ferit. I usually plaster the litter before turning it in, 
say at the rate of a bushel toa bushel and a half per 
acre. On land thus prepared, I seed oats, but reap But 
little, ds might be apes I fallow this land again, 
and seed wheat at the fall, when the litter thus turned 
in is pretty well rotted. On the wheat I top-dress 
lightly, and plaster again, say three pecks to a bushel 
per acre, which produces a saving crop of wheat, and 
enables me to get the land well taken with clover, which 
I think an all-im nt object whete improvemertt of 
the soil is wished. My wheat straw I generally apply 
on my pasture land, twelve months, or more or less as 
may 4 convenient, before ploughing in. 

The manure which I use for top-dressing is general- 
ly pretty well rotted, having been made the winter pre- 
vious to using it. For instance, the manure of this 
winter’s making, I apply the next winter, taking ad- 
vantage of all leisure times with teams, &c. in spring 
and summer, to collectmy manure from the different 
yards in which the different kinds of stock are kept, 
some kinds of which are better than others—say, from 





stable yards, sheep, cattle and hog pens, from ash banks, 


— 
—— 


and wood yards, together with leaves which have beey 
heaped the winter previous in the woods. I haul tothe 
fields intended to be seeded with wheat, (during the 
summer as above mentioned,) manure {froin the differ. 
ent places named, forming heaps that will contain from 
thirty to fifty heavy wagon loads, as the case may rp, 
quire, making those deposites at the most convenient 
places for speedily applying them on the wheat whe 
the land is firm, (or frozen would be preferred,) hau}. 
ing alternately from all the kinds enumerated, so as to 
form a regular layer of each, where it remains un} 
used. I then cut it down from top to bottom as they 
are removing it, which mixes it in such a way as to 
give a due admixture of all the manures on every part 
on which it is applied. 

Manure accumulated in the different stock yards 
from the commencement of winter, and remaining up- 
til midsummer or later, possibly some until fall, wil! 
not run into great heat ; and should it be so disposed, the 
fermentation will be over before applying it on the 
wheat in winter. 

Yours respectfully, 
RicHARD Sampson,” 


Mr. Sampson has not altered his opinion of the 
value of the surface manuring; but other circum. 
stances have induced him to change his practice, 
The increased fertility of his high-land has been ac. 
companied by the increase of that pest, blue grass, 
which requires atilled crop to conquer it. There- 
fore, he has been compelled to introduce corn into 
his high-land rotation, substituting it for oats in 
such paris of the field as is most infested by blue 
grass. ‘Then, again to do justice to the corn crop, 
and to prevent its injuring the land, he gives toit 
all his farm-yard manure, and that he ploughs un- 
der deeply, late in the spring, that being the first 
ploughing. ‘This deep and late ploughing buries, 
und he hopes will conquer the blue grass. The 
corn crop on high land will not be continued longer 
than to effect this cleaning purpose sufficiently. 

Though it had not been long since drought had 
parched the grass, the late rains had covered every 
part of these hills with verdure, such as } have 
rarely seen on any hills in Virginia below the lime- 
stone mountain land; and though I am opposed 
to grazing any lands, of which the increased ler- 
ltilization is the primary object, it must be contessed 
that there is far more beauty in pasture land itsell 
than of similarland not grazed, besides the appéal- 
ance of the herds of fine animals. 


3. The poor gray lands. 


No cultivated part of this class. of land, on this 
farm, now exhibits the degree of natural poverty 
and artificial exhaustion which was manifest onal 
but a few years ago. But even if there was 1 
other testimony, the former bad condition migh! 
be inferred both from the poverty of the adjoining 
woodland, of’ similar soil, and the additional injt- 
ry caused by the exhausting tillage and washing, 
on other similar lands of the neighborhood. 

The great resource used for improving this land 
is found in leaves and gypsum—this mineral ma- 
nure being found to act here well, when applied in 
combination with vegetable matter. When anew 
piece of this worn land is designed to be nnprov’" 
the course pursued by Mr. Sampson is first to . 
ver it heavily with leaves, brought just as . - 
up in the neighboring woods. ‘These are lavd 
as thickly as they can be ploughed in aie 
deeply by good two-horse ploughs. This 1s oe 
in the latter part of winter; and oats are sown 
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the proper time, after a good harrowing of the 
surface, but light enough not to disturb the co- 
vered leaves, or turn back the soil. Gypsum had 
heen sown on the leaves, afier they were spread, 
thicker than is usual on clover—not less than one 
anda half, and perhaps as much as two bushels to 
the acre. ‘The leaves laid on were from twenty to 
thirty large wagon loads to the acre. The crop of 
sats thus made is generally poor enough—but the 
wheat succeeding produces well. ; On some of this 
land, which T saw under preparation for the wheat 
x the second rotation, afier the commencement 
of this course, the previous crop of wheat was 
known to have averaged twelve bushels, on the 
whole field of 47 acres. ‘This land was part of a 
rract of 80 acres which had been bought at S6— 
lly double its value, by estimate, and more than 
double if left without being improved. The first 
crop of wheat made on the forty-seven acres, sold 
at 81 the bushel, and brought in more than the 
purchase money of the whole eighty acres. An- 
other piece adjoining, of fifteen acres, though no 
worse, had been bought for something over $3. 
On this was along narrow strip of moist bottom 





—supposed to be three hundred yards long and not 
more than six to eight wide. ‘This was sown, af- 
ier the wheat, in herds grass, and brought a pro- 
digiously heavy crop—and the hay cut therefrom, 
inone season, sold for more than the cost of the 

fifieen acres, 
| heard the first oat fallow (for wheat).on these 
lorty-seven acres spoken of by some of Mr. Samp- 
sons neighbors with admiration. When the for- 
mer surface of the soil was then again brought 
up by deep ploughing, the leaves had entirely rot- 
ied and disappeared. The product of wheat, 
sated above, showed that they were not lost. 
Aiier the wheat, clover had been sown, and plas- 
ered, and atier four years in grass, (and grazed, 
asall the highland is,) a like heavy coat of leaves 
was again applied, and the*second rotation com- 
nenced, as before, with oats. ‘The stubble of this 
crop of oats was in the course of being ploughed, 
When I saw the land, (August 16th,) and a differ- 
ent result was seen as to the rotting of the leaves, 
which had been prevented in a great measure, by 
te general dryness of the summer. On this ac- 
“unt, anew experiment was trying of fallowing 
‘ie oat-stubble land with three-hoed cultivators, 
which cut the surtace very shallow, and very im- 
Mriectly, ‘The object of: this was to avoid draw- 
‘2p the unrotted. leaves, and to cause the scat- 
ee sprout—an essential part of the oat, 
ne + seg as otherwise many of the oats 
mead red and be mixed greatly with the next 
hp — It was intended, afier a week or 
a weer = scratch-fallow” a cross harrow- 
te — — the sprouting of all the oats 
vill pre eeed two-horse ploughing, near seed time, 

Prepare well for the wheat. 

it Sampson estimates highly the value of 
“esas manure. ‘Those used by him are from 
,\0rest. He values pine leaves | . 
highly, both es pine leaves much more 
rom ihe Tat greater strength, and the freedom 
under, as . ; ly tobe blown away, if not ploughed 
very little ie case with oak leaves; but there is 
ward inne in this part of the country.. Kd- 
0 uses te Sq. Whose farm is across the river, 
manure. aneves Very largely and profitably for 
» and has done so for many years. He 
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them through his stable, or winter cattle yards- 
He informed me, however, of a remarkable and 
profitable application of the fresh and unrotted 
leaves, as they are raked up in the woods, in the 
practice of his brother; who is a cultivator of 
tobacco in Albemarle, and who uses such leaves 
regularly as manure for his tobacco, and to 
his entire satistaction as to the enriching and 
other benefit thereby produced. His tobacco is of 
small size compared to the product of very rich 
lands; but the quality is so good and so peculiar, 
that Mr. Edward Scott had heard two ditlerent in- 
telligent tobacco merchants of Richmond, express 
the opinion that there must be something in the 
land of his brother peculiarly favorable to the 
fine flavor of tobacco. No doubt this quality was 
annually furnished to the land by the application 
of leaves. It is well known that the tobacco raised 
on newly cleared wood-land, (which of course is 
manured by leaves, ) has a flavor different from, 
and superior to that of other lands. The expe- 
rience and opinions of both Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Sampson, hold out strong encouragement to all, 
and especially to the people of the pine district, to 
commence, or, if commenced, to increase their use 
of this neglected and inexhaustible source of fer- 
tilization—wherever the land is capable of retain- 
ing the improvement so acquired. 

When clearing wood-land, Mr. Sampson per- 
mits no brush to be burnt, as is the almost univer- 
sal course elsewhere. It is all carted to the near- 
est galls, or the spots of thinnest soil, and laid 
over soas to form athick cover, which remains 
until well rotted, before the land is ploughed. 
There can be no doubt of the value and cheap- 
ness of this mode of using brush, on any improv- 
able poor soil, or sub-soil. When viewing some 
galled spots, still lying under this heavy and 
long continued cover, it seemed to me evident 
that if marl or mild lime could have been also 
given liberally, at first, that great and permanent 
fertility would have been insured. This might be 
done to great extent in the low country, where 
clearing is a regular winter’s job, and where 
there is plenty of poor land, and of galls, as well 
as of marl. Notwithstanding that the peculiar 
qualities of these soils, and their aptitude for gyp- 


sum, enabies them to be highly and profitably im- . 


proved without calcareous manures, Mr. 8S. does 
not think the less of the value of the latter. Itis 
to him a subject of much regret that his locality 
has forbidden his obtaining them lieretofore, and 
he hopes yet that the supply may be hereafier ob- 
tained at prices not too high for profit, through 
the facilities that will be offered by the James Ri- 
ver Canal, now in progress, and which passes 
through his farm. 

When any piece of wood-land has been clear- 
ed, for cultivation, the preparation has always 
been unusually laborious and perlect. Every 
thing that wouid obstruct tillage, except the stumps, 
has been carried ofl—the brush for manuring qul- 
lied and barren spots, and every thing else for fuel 
or timber. Repeated coulterings in diflerent di- 
rections are given, and every root near the sur- 
face is cut off close to the stumps. ‘This thorough 
removal of roots has been found to be improper 
and injurious, as, by reducing the supply of vege- 
table food too much, the early productiveness of the 
land was manifestly lessened. 

The last new clearing was shown to me, then 
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under its first crop. Its preparation had been pe- 
culiar, even in regard to the usages of this farm. 
Afier removing every thing which had been cut 
down, the land was coultered four times, in as 
many directions. The whole surface was then 
covered with fresh farm-yard manure, and turned 
under by a good ploughing—which the thorough 
coultering enabled to be done. This was a_labo- 
rious preparation, but it served for the whole til- 
lage of the crop, with the small exception that will 
be mentioned. Corn was planted in drills five 
feet apart, and left to stand about twenty inches 
apart in the row, and field-peas drilled thickly in 
rows between—so that both made alternate rows, 
thirty inches apart. In the very narrow spaces 
between the corn and peas, a few strokes of the 
coulter were given once, when the corn was about 
half leg high—and that operation completed the 
whole after-tillage. I found the ground to be 
in good tilth, and clean, there being almost noth- 
ing growing but the crops—the land evidently 
having not wanted more tillage. The corn look- 
ed well (allowing for the great drought which had 
prevailed until very recently,) and the peas were 
a very Juxuriant growth. Their vines were regu- 
larly and closely matted throughout every row, 
generally knee high inthe middle and covering 
about half the entire surface of the ground. They 
are of the late kind, (the tory pea,) producing 
vine and leaf more abundantly than seed, and were 
then just beginning to bloom, and of course have 
yet time to spread over much more surface than 
they then covered. I objected to the giving vege- 
table manure, and especially unrotted manure, to 
new-ground—for the reason that, however poor 
or unproductive it may have been, it must have 
contained enough, if not an excess, of unrotted ve- 
getable matter, in the leaves on the ground. Mr. 
S. thought that the objection did not apply to this 
piece of land, as from its great exposure to the 
vivlence of the winter winds, which swept over 
a wide open country, very few leaves remained 
here—most of them being blown away to the ad- 
joining woods. 

As Mr. Sampson does not expect to increase 
his now cultivated surface, by more clearings, or 
otherwise, he proposes to change his highland 
culture toa six-field course, which, however, will 
not be regular, but the crops be changed accord- 
ing to circumstances. It has already been stated 
why corn was introduced into the highland rotation, 
and when he hopes to again discard it. It may 
not be worth while to state more particularly, 
plans that are as yet but designed, and which are 
not expected to be permanent. It is determined, 
however, to reduce the grazing stock, so as togive 
some of the clover crop, as manure, directly to the 
land; and it is expected, thereby, to have crops of 
grain, either wheat, oats, or corn, (while corn is 
continued, ) on three of the six highland fields eve- 
ry year—clover being on the balance of the term. 


Grass culture and hay. Pasturing live stock. 


Every part of the cleared land that is not under 
grain, or in preparation fora grain crop, is made to 
yield grass, either for hay, or for profitable graz- 
ing; and grass forms a larger proportion of the 
products and profits of this farm than of any other 
that I have heard of below the mountains. Ma- 
ny farmers, of the non-grazing school, (and I for 





one of them, ) would be inclined to condemn q 
much grazing of the fields ; but, whether the plan 
pursued here, in that respect, be the most rapiul 
improving, or yielding the heaviest annual retums 
or otherwise, the results prove, beyond all question, 
that this course has been both highly improving 
and productive of large yearly profits. Consider. 
able sales are made of live stock, and ther products 
besides obtaining the large supplies cc.eumed 0) 
the farm. Of the latter, the main article js the 
pork, which is always made at home, and {o; 
making which the clover fields furnish an impor. 
tant resource. More than ninety fattened hoos 
were killed for pork last year, and nearly, if not 
quite one hundred are expected to be fattened this 
year. [t isa rule here to raise every thing a 
home that is required for home supplies, that a 
farm can and ought to furnish; and I observed tha 
this was extended even to the product of cotton 
—of which there is a patch, and for which the 
climate and soil of this region, are certainly not 
well adapted. 

The cattle kept, amount to between seventy 
and eighty in number—but as before stated, the 
number is intended to be reduced. ‘The flock of 
sheep has sixty ewes. ‘Tiie working animals ar 
fifteen horses and mules (besides riding and car- 
riagé-horses,) and usually eight oxen. Besides 
supporting all in long forage, there has been iur- 
nished, by contract, to the stage proprietors, fora 
long time, 100,000 Ibs. of hay or sheal-oats a 
year—and about 50,000 Ibs. are sold to other per. 
sons, and always by wholesale, or never in smal 
quantities. One fourth of the great body of low- 
ground, is in standing timothy meadows; aol 
herds grass is sown in every little spot thatis 
moist enough to suit it better than grain. Its 
not surprising, that Mr. S. should consider gris 
as one of the most profitable products of his lam. 

Besides the grazing furnished by all the higt- 
land fields, there are two standing pastures; one 
of twenty-five to thirty acres of the most ste¢) 
and irregular part of the river hills—and anothe' 
farther back, of seventy acres. Herds-grass hal 
been sown at first, and found to resist continued 
grazing stoutly, and fora longtime. There ar 
also several small grazing lots, for a few bloode! 
horses, rearing for sale, and separate enclosuré 
for rams, and for young heifers, to prevent bree! 
ing at too early ages, or at improper times. Ths 
rearing of race horses, was the only thing obser 
ed or heard of, in Mr. Sampson’s whole practi 
which was a matter of speculation, and great hat 
ard as tothe success. But as it was but a sm 
matter, and the business but in its early sa 
it was not worth inquiring as to the particulars 
If so good a’ farmer and economist, should ‘ 
tinue, for ten years or more, to rear racing stock! 
sale, a full exhibit of his account of cost and pr! 
and of his final results, and his opinions of the * 
ness, would be a most interesting and useful 00° 
ment for the people of Virginia. int 

Mr. Sampson has, for some years, been ras" 
cattle of the short-horned ( or Durham) “ 
He has a fine show of young heifers of the ‘J 
breed. fe lost his full-blooded cow afiershe 14 
brought one calf only, and his fine bull died 
I was there. He was then on a neighbors 
and his death was supposed to be caused by i 
hoven, from eating new clover hay. twat 
before aware of any danger of this diseas*, 
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the grass was cured. By the way—though cattle 
are subject to be hoven, by grazing on luxuriant 
clover, Mr. S. says that the danger is entirely 
avoided if they are not penned at night, but are 
suffered to remain on grass. It is their long fast, 
and consequent ravenous appetite, which induces 
them to swallow the clover so fast as to produce 
the too rapid fermentation and extrication of gas 
in the stomach, which causes the swelling, and 
olien the death of the animal. 

So faras Mr. Sampson’s experience has gone, 
thehalf-blood Durham cattle are at least as hardy, 
and keep in.as good condition on like food and 
treatment, as the common stock; and he has no 
vround to doubt the equal hardiness of the full 
breed; but as to them, he has not had full time and 
opportunity {or observation and comparison. 


Tobacco. 


Mr. Sampson was at one time induced to fall in 
with the general practice of this part of the caun- 
try, in devoting a part of his farm to the culture of 
tobacco. This new business continued through 
three crops, before it was abandoned. Not hav- 
ing been acquainted with the management of that 
crop, he emploved an overseer for that especial ob- 
ject, who had the reputation, and did not forfeit it 
when tried, of being an excellent tobacco mana- 
ger. He had full powers to give all the labor that 





































of the farm—and also to manage that crop in all 
respects ashe thought best. He exerted these 
powers throughout the three years. The crops 
were good, and sold at fair prices for their quality. 
The tobacco was large and strong, such as is 
made on the richest land, but notso fine-flavored 
or high-priced, as may be grown on poorer lands; 
but yielding, as he supposed, more profit, for the 
cost, than the finer tobaceo would have done. At 
the end of the three years, he resolved to aban- 
don the culture, having ascertained by the most 
careful estimates, and which, indeed, were concur- 
red in, (or rather were made first, at his request, ) 





he deemed necessary to that part of the business | 
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which, corn-stalks are the principal material,) is 
now used for corn on highland. It is not carried 
out until just before the planting of the land is de- 
sired, (after the main body of the crop is finished, ) 
and then every part of the force is directed to 
carrying out, spreading, and ploughing in the 
manure. As many wagons and carts are kept as 
will furnish employment to every draught animal, 
and this unusual amount of outlay, is also an eco- 
nomical investment. This manure is put on at 
about twenty wagon loads, and gypsum also sow- 
ed. From thirty to forty acres a year are ma- 
nured from the farm-yard and stables. Mr. S. 
thinks much better of the strength of cornstalks, 
for manure, than is the general opinion. 

The wheat-straw, if not required as food, is 
spread, from the stacks, thinly on young grass, 
which is the best application. ‘The remaining 
thin spots (most of which, were formerly naked 
galls,) whether in pasture or arable land, are 
dressed in this way, until brought to compare 
with the surrounding ground. I[t would also be 
aay to use Jeaves in the same manner, as 
top-dressing, but that they would be blown away 
by the winds. As they are used, about thirty 
more acres are manured annually with leaves— 
and by all the materials of putrescent manures 
used, one whole field of the highland six-field ro- 
tation will be mnaured every year, or the whole 
highland surface in one term of six years. 

Gypsum is applied with all heavy vegetable 
manurings, and also, once in the course, to each 
field of young clover. 


Oat fallow. 


The practice of sowing oats as a preparing crop 
fur wheat, is general here, and in the neighboring 
upper counties. It seems totally opposed to the 
principles of the rotation of crops—as it is a case 
not only of the succession of two grain crops, but 
of two broadcast crops, and of grains very similar 
in growth and character. But the general expe- 
rience, and approval of this practice, by reading 





by his overseer, (who knew all the grounds on 
which they were made,) that the three tobacco 
crops occupied half the labor of the farm for three | 
| years, and that they sold for only as much as one | 

sixth of the value of the whole product raised, 
and either sold, or consumed at home; or, that the | 
cost of the tobacco was equal to that of all the 
grain, grass, meat, &c., while the value in mar- 
; het was to that of the others, only in the propor- 

on of one to five. The results were considered 
! devisive as tothe propriety, in his circumstances, of 
, jrelerring grain and grass culture to the substitu- 


a tobacco for them, in any proportion what- 
; 
1, Manure-making and application. 


his part of my observatious has been already 
" “\'y anticipated by incidental remarks connect- 
' with other subjects, and therefore, but little 
oW remains to add. 


© corn-stalks are all conveyed to the winter 
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i ce dine tier and manure. There is unu- 
culty in thi , 
Ta te stalked, this labor; as the greatest part of 








here sare every year grown on Sabot Island, 
™ — vegetable manure is applied, and there- 
'"*y are wagoned across the ford, where the 









rate is 
"ls three feet deep, when lowest. 


and thinking farmers, as well as by merely practi- 
cal cultivators, through so large a district, and for 
such length of trial, should induce us to pause, before 
condemning it merely because it is opposed to the- 
oretical principles, correct and sound as they may 
be. The inducements to pursue this practice, are 
the following. Whena considerable portion of a 
farmisto be fallowed for wheat every year, the la- 
bor would be always great, and in dry autumns 
impossible to be performed, if the first ploughing 
was delayed until August, or later—as is proper, 
and indeed, essential for clover fallow, to secure 
the growth of clover, whether for bay, or seed, or 
to be turned intothe ground, for manure. But 4 
breaking up a part of the land designed to be fal- 
lowed, in the spring, and sowing oats on it, the 
labor is then not only performed at a time of more 
leisure, but is far less difficult, owing to the then 
moist state of the earth. The whole preparation 
for the oats is but of trifling expense, and a valua- 
ble crop is thus very rep obtained. The soil 
is left (unless subject to blue-grass,) clean and 
sufficiently loose to be ploughed generally with 
ease, and with certainty in the dryest weather 
that may occur in August. The crop of wheat 
succeeding oats, Mr. Sampson thinks, is at least 
as heavy as it would be after corn. He does not 


The unrotted manure of the farm-yard, (of 
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concur in the opinion, which is so general in some 
other parts of the country, that oats are more ex- 
hausting to the land than other grains. ‘The aver- 
age product of the preparatory crop of oats (in 
measure) is by him considered equal to double 
that of the wheat which follows, 


Wheat-sowing. 


The sowing of wheat on the hills is commenced 
from the 7th tothe 10th of October, and this most 
important part of the operations of the year, is 





then pushed as rapidly as the foree engaged will 
serve toexecute. It sometimes is lengthened into 
November, though it is very desirable that it 
should not, On the low-grounds, early or May 
wheat is always sown, because by ripening ear- 
lier, it extends through a longer time the always 
heavy labors of harvest, ‘This part of the crop, 
though it ripens first, is sown latest. It is not 
deemed safe to commence sowing it until the 20th 
of October, inasmuch as if sown as early as the 
later kinds are on poorer land, the plants would 
begin to joint, before danger from frost was over. 
The early wheat, when first made, would some- 
times ripen before the end of May, and its name 
of “May Wheat,” was nottherelore always, as 
now, totally misapplied. However, it now rarely 
ripens earlier than from the 8th to the 12th of 
June, 


Saving clover-seed. 


It is one of the regular operations of the year, 
tosave enough clover seed for sowing all the wheat 
land the next spring. ‘The mode used (in prefer- 
ence to the drawing off the heads by a machine, 
or to any other, ) is to mow the second crop (the 
first having been taken for hay,) as early as the 
greater part of the seeds are hard. The whole 
crop is carried, as soon as dry, to be thrashed out 
by the wheat thrashing machine, and the seeds 
separated from the stalks, but not fiom the chaff. 
These are sown thus mixed, and the standing 
of the plants is much more sure than from clean- 
ed clover-seed, even if the latter germinate as 
well, which is not the case with near all of those 
which are purchased. 

Among the stalks of the clover, there still re- 
main some few seeds—and the best application of 
this litter is to be spread on galls, as they are not 
only thereby as much improved as by any other 
litter, but are more certainly set in clover by the 
seeds, than by any other made of sowing. 


Miscellaneous matters, and general remarks. 


The regular laboring force of the farm consists 
of twenty hands, of which, fifteen are men—fifteen 
working horses and mules, (not counting carriage 
and riding horses, ) and usually eight oxen. The 
force of hands is increased ae hay harvest 
and other of the most busy seasons, by some 
others employed generally in the house. 

The whole amount of crops, annually made, 
may be stated generally at 500 to 600 barrels of 
corn, 3000-to 3500 bushels of wheat (the best 
crop was 5000, and the worst, of late years was 
1800 bushels—) and from ]bs300,000 to !bs400,- 
000 of hay, including under that term sheal-oats, 


with timothy, herds grass, and clover hay, ang 

° . . 7 9° 
not including the fodder or other long forage of jj. 
corn crops. ‘The stage proprietor, Edwin Porte, 
who must be an excellent judge of so importa); 
a part of his large business, as ieeding horses, ey). 
tracts for 1bs100,000 of long forage a year, to be 
delivered by Mr. Sampson, if he makes it; an) 
timothy and herds-grass hay, and sheat-oats are 
received under this contract, in any proportions at 
the same price and supposed value; but corn-fod. 
der, which, in this part of the country is generally 
preferred to any hay, is excluded by the purchaser, 
rhe prices under these annual contracts began a 
seventy-five cents the one hundred pounds, and 
have risen to one dollar. 

Mr. S. values highly, as horse food, what the 
wheat millers call “brown stufl,” or “ship stuff,” 
which is made of the inferior products thrown oy 
in making flour. ‘There are so many grades ani 
names of the different products of wheat, other 
than the flour, and those of the same name ditler 
so much in different mills, that nothing but close 
inspection and comparison will serve to fix on the 
grade meant. He has found this to weigh as 
much (in country mills) as 33lbs. to the bushel 
and has bought it at prices varying from thirteen 
toas high as thirty cents. It is said to contain 
much of the germs of the grains, which are the 
richest part—and altogether it is a nutritious and 
cheap food for horses, given as part of their daily 
allowance. ‘Too much of any wheat offal is dan- 
gerous, and it has been known even to kill horses, 
Mr. S, knew of a brood mare, kept on wheat- 
bran and grass, that was injured by being made 
stiff in the joints, until the cause was suspected, 
and removed by change of food. 

‘The grazing on clover is a very important re- 
source in aid of the rearing, and first part of the 
fattening, of hogs. Even in winter, the%breeding 
and young stock of hogs get much food from the 
roots of clover, on land intended to be manure, 
and put in corn the next spring. ‘That this bene- 
fit may be secured, as well as for other objects 
the ploughing of’ the land to be so manured, 1s pu! 
off until just before the necessary time for plough: 
ing. 

The corn-fodder is stripped and saved for {or- 
age, according to the general usage of the coun- 
try, and Mr. Sampson does not agree in opinion 
with those who think that the pulling of the fed- 
der is more injurious to the grain, than the valve 
gained. His opinion rests, however, merely on 
general observation; as he has never tested the 
question by comparative experiments. 

The general appearance of’ every thing on Mr. 
Sampson’s farm indicates a system of good order 
and unremitting attention. "There was nothing 
seen of the marks of waste and loss caused 80 0 
ten, and to such great extent, by permitting thing 
to get a little, and alittle more, out of proper - 
The good condition and repair of the fences 
gates, farming utensils, &c., and the good flesh . 
working animals, and other live stock, were illus 
trative of the doctrine that it was bad economy “ 
depend on any thing, either for active or ng 
service, that was not in its best and filly effect’ 
condition for the service required. Mr. Samp" 
seems to have profited nothing by the en 
of “make-shifis;’ which, when correctly et 
stood, is the method of operating with insult" 
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In presenting these and similar notes of agricui- | portion of any new experiments to be profitable or 
‘ural practices, My purpose is to convey inlorma-_ successful, in his case, their general result has 
tion and instruction, and by no means to seek oc- | certainly not accorded with the popular opinion ot 
casions to bestow personal compliments, and eulo- | the character and the fortunes of experimenting 
gies, even when they may be well deserved.— | farmers. 
My observations are not intended to have any 
bearing on the individuals, whose farms or labors el 
are referred to, except in strict and necessary con- |THE ALLEGED DISAPPEARANCE OF LIMB, AF- 
nection with their characters as farmers. ; But SO TER ITS APPLICATION. 

. ¢ ¢ 4 — » ea 
a cee onan age Sal The following, is an entire though a short article, 
aa force, and value, to his practices in farming, of the last No. of the Cultivator: and from its form, 
to pass by all such things — re notice, | seems to be editorial. 
sty: > . > > a 

Vong pie. nett 9g « Manon dgewrerd ‘‘ Lime, we mean the carbonate, whether in the form 
possess. For these reasons, I hope that the Soup of r»owdered limestone, eliete lime, chalk, mae 

; ‘ pes agpantin +t shells or marl, differs in one particular from the other 
remarks that will follow, = a | common earths—clay and sand :—it decomposes and 
either uncalled for, of obtrusive. : disappears in the soil—sand and clay do not. Hence 

Mr. Sampson’s distinguished success, as a far-| the advantage of re-applying calcareous matters to 
mer, is known by report to all who have heard of} soils at intervals of a tew years—of re-liming, re-marl- 
him; but they have probably also heard, and cor- | ing or re-ashing tillage lands,” 
rectly, that he is a very wealthy farmer—and it is a , ;, a 
common saying, that “with money enough,” ma- We should not have discovered what was meantto be 


ny would be good farmers, who always have con- conveyed by the expression that lime ‘“‘decomposes and 
tinued bad ones, merely because poor. Mr. | disappears in the soil,” if it were not made sufficient- 
Sampson began his farming at daily labor, be- ly clear by the context, that the writer considers the 
tween the plough handles, on his father’s poor | carbonate of lime as a temporary and transitory ma- 
arm; 10 Goochland—and rom that humble be- nure, which, at intervals of time, and not of long time, 
ginning, and with means of every kind, in his ear- TORS Sie le ile inst sill dl 
ly life, either very scanty, or entirely deficient, he | (! Teduiting renewal in “a lew years ) will disappear, 
has gained his wealth and eminence, solely by his | like putrescent manures, and the soil be again destitute. 
hands and head—his. labors, his knowledge, and | We should not have expected this opinion to be either 
his attentive care, as a cultivator of the soil. entertained and thus broadly expressed, or endorsed by 
But mere industry, even when guided by the most | the editor of the Cultivator—though we may find as 
correct knowledge, without capital, or with very lit- | .-oneous opinions on lime in almost every book on ag- 


tle capital, could not have alone produced this riculture, and almost every week, in some agricultural 
result, He, therefore, very discreetly, when first 


of age, hired his abilities for managing -a large publication, and seldom think it worth while to notice, 
©? 7 «I oo i . 

larming capital, to one who possessed the capi- | OF COMec t them. 

tal, and wanted and could well appreciate, and| It is very true, according to our views, that calcare- 


properly compensate such services. He under- | ous earth, when given to the soils that most require it, 


took the management of the large and valuable | and in barely sufficient quantities, is decomposed, and 
estate on James River, since owned by John 


Wi . | forms new combinations of lime (but little, if at all 
ickham, esq., and remained twenty years in wae lie Ad al ee ee 
that o . 5 few alin. bh oa tl nown to chemists, ) in the soil, and in the plants which it 

Watone service, and for the last sixteen of them Mins sis 

in that of the present proprietor—who is himself; helps to nourish. But this decomposition is very differ- 
oue of the most enlightened, judicious and success- | nt from the destruction or disappearance of the manure. 
lul agriculturists, of all who do not reside on, and | A very small proportion of lime enters and forms part 
Tigres superintend their farms. In that time, | of growing plants; and so much as is carried off in the 
ur Sampson had -earned enough capital of his erain to market, or is not returned tothe land in ma- 


OWn ‘ i , . . 
i ie. and credit, to buy the farm on which he has | jure afterwards, certainly does “disappear” and is lost 
‘ince resided and cultivated ; and for that purpose, 


With regret on both sides, the connexion ceased to the land. But this proportion is so small, that, except 
between him and his employer, the long continu- | in theory, itis scarcely to be considered an exception to 
ance of which was so unusual, and so honorable | the permanency of calcareous manures. So some por- 
o both parties. tion of stlicious earth is, in like manner, taken up by 

Mr. Sampson furnishes also a striking contra- | the growing wheat and other plants, and therefore, it 


lic j oe ° ° 
leg nt? another popular opinion, which is at would be equally correct to speak of the silicious sand 


Pastas ge i owen 
that it “. ei alt egg eapinanat one just stated, | i, soil as a fugitive ingredient, which will require 
be quires wealth, or surplus capital, to make sal bd taneous te eh’ 8 x foe yearn.” ot 
‘good farmer. This is the opinion that experi- | Tew bse. 


"enters are always bad farmers. That there are least of a few centuries. Practically, the lime given 
he. Many injudicious experimenters, and that | by nature to the fine lands of western New York will 
‘Y are, of course, unsuccessful as farmers, is | be as little likely to “disappear” in the cultivation of 


ve : “tage ‘mini 
'y true; but it is equally true, that there are a | centuries, as will the sand be perceptibly be diminish- 


hundred ti 

ed tim 3 ‘ ; ; , 

and even tow te iret one a ae as bad, | ed on the lands lying still nearer to the residence of 

ment in hei Ves) avo never ted an €XPe- | the editor of the Cultivator. And when the calcare- 
their lives. Mr. Sampson has been 


‘Mroughout his farmine life, in the management of| US ingredient has been given by man, to a soil natu- 
We g ' : 

lela lands, a frequent and bold experimenter. | rally deficient, “‘whether in the form of powdered 

An it, | ; } 

‘hough no one can expect the greater pro- | limestone, effete lime, marine shells, or marl,” there is 
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no more reason to doubt the permanency of the benefit, 
than if niture had been the improver of the soil. It 
is certainly true, that very light applications will re- 
quire being added to afterwards; and even a heavy 
dressing may possibly be advantageouly increased after 
many years; but not, in either case, because the first ap- 
plications, or their full benefits, have disappeared. Se- 
cond or additional applications in these cases, are merely 
additional investments of capital in a business in which 
the first investment had been, and continued to be, 
highly productive and profitable, and which thereby 
invited the investment of more capital, for the purpose 
of producing still more annual profit. 

If we have attached more importance than it de- 
serves to the short article copied above, it is caused by 
the high respect which we have been accustomed to 
entertain, in common with the agricultural public in 
general, for most of the agricultural opinions of our 
brother editor. 


From the Centreville Times. 


MACHINE FOR DRAWING UP THE STUMPS OF 
TREES. 


Travelling lately on the banks of the Connecticut 
river, in the vicinity of Hanover, 1 observed hun- 
dreds, and I believe thousands of rods of strong 
substantial and durable fence, made of white pine 
stumps extracted {rom the ground with their roots. 
Curiosity led me to inquire by what power and 
machinery, the operation of extracting was per- 


formed. An obliging stranger showed me one of 


the machines and explained the manner in which 
it was applied—and as I apprehend these machines 
may be used to great advantage in many parts of 
the United States, where they have not been heard 
of, I will endeavor, as far ae I can recollect, to des- 
cribe the machine, and explain the manner of 
using it. 

The machine consists of a very strong pair of 
wheels, say 18 feet in diameter; the axis is about 
15 or 16 inches diameter. Near to, and the in- 
side of one of the wheels, a third wheel, some- 
thing less than the others, is framed on the axis 
asahub, A large rope or hawser, is fastened to 
the periphery of the small wheel and coils upon it. 
To the end of this hawser are hitched four oxen 
—a large chain is made fast to the centre of the 
axisand round the stump. The oxen drawing 
upon the hawser, turn the small wheel and axis, 
while the two large wheels remain stationary, 
only supporting the operation. The stump when 
thus extracted is borne of off, swinging under the 
axis, to the line where the fence is to be made. 

It wey be necessary to add that where the 
stump is large, and holds a strong grasp upon the 
earth, the most prominent top roots should be cut 
off three or four feet from the stumps. 

The fence is constructed by throwing the stumps 
into line, and stopping in here and there a root to 
secure the widest openings. ‘To those acquainted 
with the durability of a pine stumps, it is 
hardly necessary to observe that the fence con- 
structed of them will remain sound for at least one 
generation, 

The machine constructed as above and applied 
by four men and four oxen will extract from se- 
venty to eighty stumps per day. Its usefulness 
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needs nocomment. There is nothing vision, 
about it. The experiment has been tried upon a 
large scale, and many a farmer, who heretofore 
dreaded the pine stump as an enemy which would 
survive himself and annoy his heirs, now swings 
his undisturbed scythe or cradle over the strong 
ground which his fallen foe once occupied. 


[We have seen near Saratoga, New York, the ma- 
chine above described, though not in operation—anj 
witnessed the valuable effects, in the increased valye 
of the land thus effectually cleared, compared to its 
being left encumbered with numerous stumps of so 
lasting a kind, and also, in the excellent and durable 
fences thus made. But there were several circum. 
stances there existing, which are not found here, and 
which made the operation more easy, and more neces. 
sary, that it would be with us. The wood of the 
white pine, which is almost the sole forest growth of 
that sandy region, is very lasting—therefore is s 
much the more valuable in a fence than stumps here, 
and would be so much more a lasting impediment to 
tillage, if not removed. Besides these motives for the 
operation, the sandy nature of the ‘soil and sub-soil 
about Saratoga, made the extraction of stumps much 
easier, than it would be on more close soil. 


From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


FABRICATION OF BEET SUGAR IN FRANCE. 


From the Receuil Industriel, for November 
1836, we make the following abstract in relation to 
the expenses and profits of the cultivation of beets 
and the manulacturing of sugar in France. 

We shall take as an example the factories of 
our northern departments, where this enterprise 
has been longer and most profitably pursued. In 
this part of France a hectare of land suitable for 
the cultivation of beets, rents at a medium price 
for 70 francs a year. ‘Fhe occupier has to pay a 
duty of 12 francs per hectare, so that the soil of 
each hectare costs him 82 franes. 

The expenses of seeding and culture including 
manure, laboring, weeding, and gathering the 
owen, may be estimated at 300 francs; hence a 

ectare of beets costs in these departments about 
382 francs. ‘The produce from this quantity o 
ground is from sixty to eighty thousand weight o! 
roots. ‘Taking 76 as amedium, we find that the 
manufacturer who is also the eultivator of his beets, 
pays for them about 5 francs 45 centimes per thou- 
sand. Although in some favourable circumstan- 
ces from 8 to 8} per cent. of sugar has been ob- 
tained from the beet, it would not do to estimale 
the ordinary product at more than 5 percent. Al 
this rate the thousand of beets would yield 50 dem'- 
kilog. of sugar, and consequently the produce © 
a hectare would be 3,500 demi-kilog. of suge 

The cost of fabrication, including animal char- 
coal, fuel, manual Jabor, wear and tear of ma- 
chinery, office duties, &c. amounts at least to 750 
francs to bring to a crystaline state the sugar of a 
hectare of land. Hence the 3,500 Ibs. of sug! 
which the hectare produces comes, altogether, ' 
1132 francs, which makes a pound of sugar cos 
82 centimes; but from this we may deduct the v 
ue of the molasses (about two per cent. of ~~ 
weight of the beets) and of the residue of ' 
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pressed roots, (fifteen per cent. of the whole) which 
may be reckoned at eight centimes—so that the 

und of sugar stands the manufacturer at the cost 
of twenty four centimes. 

The mean value of a hundred weight of sugar 
js 65 francs, and if these were the only considera- 
tions in the cost and produce, the profits would be 
enormous; but we must take into account the cap- 
ital necessary to be embarked in the operation. 
Now it is estimated that a factory adapted to the 
working of five millions of pounds of beets, would 
require in the cost of land, buildings, and machin- 
ery, an outlay of 150,000 francs. ‘The interest of 
thissum at 10 per cent. divided by the 250,000 
pounds of sugar obtainable from the above quan- 
tity of roots, would come to 6 centimes per pound, 
which extends the cost to 30 centimes or 30 francs 
the hundred. This would yield a profit on five 
million of roots, of 60,000 francs a year; but such 
a profit requires an extensive fabrication. The 
advantages to those who operate on a small scale 
are much less in proportion. Nevertheless there 
have been, of late years, in the northern depart- 
ments, small manufacturers, who perform the la- 
bor within themselves and do it with advantage. 
We may cite among those who work in a small 
way,a John Joseph Lecerp who keeps a small 
inn at Onain near Valenciennes. By means of a 
very simple appatatus he succeeds in making in 
one season about a thousand pounds of sugar, 
A single room, fourteen feet;square, contains his 
clarifying and evaporating vessels. His wife’s lye- 
tub serves for a reftigerator. ‘The only decent in- 
strument which he possesses is a rasp which makes 
400 revolutions in a minute and which is worked 
by his children. His sugar is of good quality, and 
he has even obtained the medal of the Agricultu- 
ral Society, by way of encouragement. 

The imperfect means which these small fabri- 
cators employ, only allows them to obtain 3 or at 
most 4 per cent. of sugar from their roots, and they 
find this advantageous only by the exemption 
which they enjoy from taxation. Even the show 
of an attempt in the Chamber of Deputies last sea- 
son to extend the tariff, induced some of them to 
we up, and among those was Joseph Lecerp. 
Should such a law be passed, only rich manufac- 
turers and very large establishments can be suc- 
cessful, and in this state of’ things it is next to a cer- 
ainty that foreigners would appropriate to them- 
selves a fabrication which they have studied among 
us, and would eventually supply us with the sugar 
of their production which would more than rival 
our indigenous manufactoty. 





SPRING WHEAT IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The following extract from alate Genesee Farmer 
fives indirect support to the warnings of “A Practical 
Parmer” on this subject, at page 270 of our No. 5. 
This passage is part of a statement of the condition of 
Crops in Onondaga county, a part of that region in 
Which spring wheat has this year been most promising. 
But it would be very unsafe to judge of its value by 
the results of a particular season—er to judge of its 
Profits by comparison with the present crop of winter 
wal Which suffered so greatly by the weather of 
‘stwinter. It seems too, that this is not the first ex- 


not but that it will be again rejected, as before, to re- 
turh to winter wheat. We have never tried spring 
wheat—because no question was entertained but that 
it was not preferable to the winter wheat, except 
where the climate ferbade the latter standing through 
the winter} and where that is the case, we doubt wheth- 
er it would not be better for the spring as well as 
Winter wheat to be abandoned, and substituted by 
other crops. 


“Winter wheat—is altogether better than it was last 
year, yet will hardly equal the average of former 
yeats. It appears far better now than could have been 
anti¢ipated in April or May, as the season has been 
admirably adapted to bring forward every root that re- 
mained alive at the close of the freezing weather of 
spring. Should it escape the worm, we may hope for 
a fair crop, if not a heavy one. : 

Sping wheat—Much more of this valuable grain 
was sown than usual; indeed it may be said that the 
culture of this kind of wheat has within two or three 
years increased a hundred fold. Some twenty-five 
years since it was extensively sown, but it became 
subject to the attack of the fly, and an improved state 
of fatming gave winter wheat the preference. The 
failure of the last on some farms for two years past, 
has again introduced spring wheat, and at the present 
time it appears very promising.” 





From the Lexington (Va.) Gazette. 
SPRING WHEAT, 


To the Editor: 


Dear Sir:—Your note of the 27th ult. request- 
ing information in relation to my success in the 
cultivation of the spring wheat, was not received 
for several days, and my engagements since, have 
prevented an earlier answer to the several queries 
propounded. I will now endeavor to answer 
them, in the order of your note, as well as I can, 
(rom an experiment on three small lots, and for a 
single season. The wheat is of the bearded fam- 
ily, with a beautiful, clear, yellow straw, the 
meshes, [ think, placed closer on the head than 
is usual in that variety ; consequently it gives a 
better yield from the straw, than a careless obser- 
ver would suppose, from the length of the head. 
The grain may be called red, and of medium size, 
resembling vety much the bearded winter wheat, 
common in our county. 

In regard to soil, pfeparation, and time of sow- 
ing, | would remark, that in the experiments I 
have made, I sowed at three times, and on diffe- 
rent soils; first, on the last week of Febuary, on 
a clover fallow, ploughed in the same month; 
then on a stiff clay, (without cover) about the 
15th of March, ground ploughed near the time of 
the first lot; and last alot of corn land, of medium 
quality, ploughed the last week in March, and 
sowed assoon as ploughed. The corn lot gave 
much the best yield and best grain—standing 
well, and free from injury of any kind until ripe. 
The two first lots gave too luxuriant a growth 
—and the wheat fell before it was made—conse- 
quently, the grain was somewhat shrivelled, but 
the straw was clean and free from rust. The 
quantity sown wae about ] 1-2 bushels per acre, 
which I have no doubt, was one third too much, 
and the yield pear 15 for one, on all the lots to- 
gether, but censiderably more on the corn land. 
f cut the spring wheat, the day I finished cutting 





tensive trial of spring wheat in N. York—and we doubt 


the winter grain; and my belief is, that in ordina- 
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ry seasons, it will ripen about the same time. As | 5 feet wide,) emptying into the river; companies 
to its yield. in flour, [ cannot speak, not having | appointed to sweep and clean the sfreets every 
had’any ground, but judge from the appearance | evening before ten o’clock, and to make a proper 
of the grain, that it will not make as fair flour, as | disposition of the manure, were not then in exjg- 
any of the white varieties of wheat, but that it) tence. The streets were narrow and badly light. 
will yield flour, in quantity and quality, equal to|ed, and that part of Paris, yet called the cityt 
the bearded winter wheat, or any of the red | would give but an imperfect idea of what the whole 
wheat common amongst. us. In answer to the | metropolis was before the revolution. 
query, “whether the grain can be advantageously | M. Boursault, who had been unsuccessful op 
substituted, in whole or in part, for the common | the stage of one of our minor, theatres, was the 
winter wheat,”—I have no hesitation in saying, | first man who entertained the idea of regulatin 
‘that it should not be substituted in whole, but that | and improving the administration of this depart. 
Lam of opinion that it may be advantageously | ment of the police. He solicited from the Corpo- 
Substituted in part. I think that corn land is the | ration the use of’ a piece of ground, where the dai- 
best preparation, and that all, or so much of it, as | ly produce of the city might be deposited until con- 
eannot be well prepared, and sowed in good time | verted into good manure, his plan, being founded 
with winter wheat, should be reserved for this | upon free ventilation and action of thesun, requir- 
crop. Every farmer will at once see how much | ed a large space of ground. He was authorised to 
such an arrangement would relieve him in his fall | use the Petit Pantin better knownas Mont Fau- 
labors, and with what ease, and how handsomely | con, and that place has since been the rendezvous 
he could prepare his corn land for a spring crop, | of all manufactories of dangerous and disagreeable 
by removing the stalks off the land at his leisure | nature, horse and dog slaughter houses, &c. 
in the winter to the barn-yard. For several years M. Boursault carried on his 
Your last query is, whether I have seed‘to dis- business to the general satisfaction, and to the ben- 
pose of. I have raised more than [ wish to sow efit of agriculture, he made an immense fortune 
—but many persons have made application for | which he used nobly. * . + 
seed, and until they call and receive what has| If the Corporation thought it just and fair that 
been promised, Lam unable to say how much | he who had been a benelactor to the city should 
I will have to spare. be allowed to enjoy the. profit of the business he 
It is my desire to dispose of it in small parcels, | had so well organized, it was reasonable that his 
and to spread it as widely as possible, believing | profit should not pass entire to his successors, and 
as [ do, that it will be a valuable crop, particular- | since M. Boursault has left the management ol 
ly in situations, and on land subject to injury |the general cleansing of Paris, it is every year 
from the action of the frost. I believe I have an- | given to the highest bidder as you term it, and is 
swered all your queries, in a hasty and imperfect | not left to adventurers as the Editor of the Farm- 
way to be sure; but I hope, that as other farmers | ers’ Register states. ; 
in the neighborhood have tried the same crop,| | But as in society we constantly aim at perfec- 
they will, through your paper, favor us with their | tion, the process which has been found so useful 
experience and views, and thus any omission of’ for 40 years, has become insufficient, and a _posi- 
mine will be supplied, or error into which I may | tive nuisance, While the Corporation looks for 
have fallen, corrected. another and more remote location, science has been 
Very respectfully, consulted fora process that would dispense with 
A. T. Barctay. | 8° Many reservoirs, the emanations of which are 
very disagreeable, if not dangerous, and even in- 
P.S. IT ought to have stated that the seed pro- | jurious to the manure prepared. 
cured from the north, had in ita considerable! Long ago, M. Chaptal endeavored to remedy 
quantity of oats, and that [ was not so particular | the mode of evapor ation In the sun; but the sug- 
as some others, who sowed less, in picking them | gestions, of that great chemist were then only 
out; consequently, there is still mixed with my | pursued in their application to the arts and manv- 
wheat, some outs, but not so much as came in the | factures, while his ideas. on agriculture, though 
seed. considered good and advantageous, were not 80 
A. T. B. | generally admitted into practice. But the benefits 
of 20 years peace, and the general improvement 
have set many minds to work, and Chaptal will be 
From the New York Farmer, | found once more a benefactor of mankind. 
You are perfectly correct Mr. Editor, when you 
ORIGIN OF THE MANUFACTURE oF “ pov-| Say that a French chemist has found in a vegela- 
DREITE”.OF THE FILTH OF PARIS. ble matter, the means of drying and pulverizing 
in a few hours, the contents of privies. The con- 
[ have read with much attention and pleasure, | tracts that exist between the Corporation of Paris 
the useful information contained in your late No., | and the bidders of the general cleansing of the ct 
relative to poudrette. In France it is an article of| ty, prevent the immediate application of the pro- 
great value, and a source of much profit to the | cess—but as no such obstacle exists in New York, 
companies vested with the exclusive right (dispo-| I think you deserve credit, encouragement and 
sed of at auction) of cleaning the privies in large | protection, for your efforts to found in your city §° 
cities, desirable an establishment, in which I wish you 
Some sixty years ago, Paris was in astate of| complete success. 
shocking filthiness, and the police by no means as are 
well directed as at present. Fountains furnishing 
throughout the day, streams of pure and fresh wa- 
ter—sewers of ample dimensions 6 feet deep and 





* The reader may form some notion of this eo 
“Five Points” when it is recollected, that it was 
before carriages were in use. 
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Thirty-three bulls and cows of the most approved breeds of English: eatile, recently sent to this country by 
J, Whitaker, were sold on September 12th, near Philadelphia, at the following prices. Of those brought te 
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RECENT SALE OF IMPORTED CATTLE. 


Virginia, the pedigrees are copied from the advertisement of the sale. 





Cows. 
W hen calved, Bulled Bought by 
1. Ruth, 1831 Feb. 23, by Scrip, Mr. Neff, Ohio, 
9, Adelaide, 1831 Dec. 22, by Scrip, Mr. Neff, Ohio, 
8. Minna, 2d. 19832 Jan. 7th by Colossus, Clarkson, 
4, Lucilla, 1832 Feb. Ist by Scrip, Mr Neff, Ohio, 
5. Empress * 1832 Aug. 9, by Hector, C. Warwick, Va. 
6. Brighteyes f 1833 Dec. 23, by Colossus, . Cunningham, Va. 
7, Beauty, 1833 March 12, by Berryman, Neff, Ohio, 
8, Vermilion, 1833 April 15, by Berryman, Withers, 
0 Nonauch,t 1884 Aug. 25, by Hector, C. Warwick, Va. 
10. Media, 1834 Fisher, 
1. Ruby, 1834 Aug. 1, by Nimrod, Roach, 
12, Mayflower, || 1834 Dec. 21, by Baronet, Cunningham, Va. 
13. Profitable, 1834 April 1, by Primo, Neff, Ohio, 
14. Clarkville, 1835 Dec. 19, by Acmon, Netf, Ohio, 
15. Virginia, § 1835 Feb. 3, by Acmon, Cunningham, Va. 
16. Woodbine, 1835 May 8, by Primo, Robinson, 
17. Belicia, 1336 May 1, by Maxwell, Andrews, 
Bulls. 

Calved, Bought by 
lS. Colossus 1834 Hickman, 
19. Nimrod, {1 1835 Alex. Hunter, D. C. 
2. Hector, 1835 Nefi. Ohno, 
21. Sir Robert, 1835 Wetherell, 
22. Melbourne, ** 1835 R. Sampson, 
23. Primo, 1836 R. Sampson, 
24. Maxwell, 1836 Canby, 
25. Llewelyn, 1836 Gaston, 
25, Colostra, 1836 Wellrent, 
27. Miser, tt 1836 Cunningham, Va. 
28. Brutus, 1836 Neff, Ohio, 
29, Delight, 1836 Eldrige 
30. Prince of Wales, 1836 Kelley, 
Sl, Lord Fairfax, 1836 Andrews, 
82, Bruce, 1836 Roach, 
38, Celebrity, 1834 Wetherell, 
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adrone, 353 
Bul Nimrod, (boug 


yes, (bought by Mr. Cunningham of Virginia, ) roan, calved Jan. 15th, 1833; got by 
d. by Stephen, 1456, gd. Jane, by Mark, 2266, grad. by Mr. Hutchinson's red Bull, 


Nonsuch, (bought by Corbin Warwick,) roan. calved March 19th, 1 
(half Brother 


Comet, 905, 
3 Sulneas, ) 


L uly, by Keli 


olingbroke, 86° gr g d. by Simon, 


Pedigrees of the Cattle brought to Virginia. 


Price. 


$360 
490 
520 
480 
420 
490 
340 
430 
410 
380 
370 
515 
550) 
630 
690 
400 
450 


Price. 
S10 
470 
475 
350 
320 
310 
400 
210 
260 
A470 
330 
370 
310 
250 
360 
4580 


Empress, (bought by Corbin Warwick, esq. of Goochland, Va.) roan, calved in 183%: got 
mperial, 2151, d. by Favorite, 4030, g. d. by Snowball, 2648, er. g. d. by Wellington, 678 gr. gr. 
oung Sir Dimple, 971, (Sir Dimple’s sister Lilly was sold for 410 guineas,) gr gr arg d. by 
Charge’s Gray Bull, 872. Empress calved a cow call’ on the 10th of 


834; got by Reformer 
to Colossus,) d. Red Lady, by a Son of Warlaby, 672, ¢ d. Lady, by 
, gr g d. Lady, by a Son of Windsor 698, (Windsor’s sister Mary was sold for 
gr gr gd. Lady, by Layton, a Son of Mr. Charge’s Gray Bull, 872, or gror gd. 
‘pse, 1948, gr or gr gr gd. Lady, descended direct from the Studley White Bull, 627, 
ast SIXty years. , 


V Mayflower (bought by Mr. Cunningham ) roan, calved in August, 1834; got by Sir Walter, 
sn thuella, by Marquis, 2270, g d. by Leopold, 2199, gr gd by Dundas, 1943, gr gr g d. by 


590, gr grgrerg d, by Punch, 531, grgr gr er gr d. by 


ginia, (bought by Mr. Cunningham,) roan, calved in March 1835; got by Lottery, d. by 
ockingham, 2547, ¢ d. by Wonder, gr gd. by Wellington, 678, er gr gd. by Mars, 412, gr gr 
gt ge gr gr gd by Mr. Luke Seymour's Sweepstakes. 

t by Gen. Alex. Hunter, of the District of Columbia, ) red, calved January 
Vol. ie! Reformer, 2512, d. Cherry by Imperial, 2151, g d. by Harrison’s Son of Windsor, 
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698, ( Windsor’s sister Mary, was sold for 300 guineas, ) gr gd Lady, by Young Dimple, 971, gr or 
g d. Cherry, by Favorite, gr gr gr ¢ d. Old Cherry, by Goldfinder, 1075. , 


** Bull Melbourne, (bought by Richard Sampson, esq. of Goochland, Va.) red-roan, calved in 
tember, 1835; got by Monitor, 2331, d. Violet, by Memnon, 2296, 


Sep. 
gd. Red Rose, by Snowdrop, 265, 4 


g d. by Barmpton, 1677, gr gr g d. by Waverly, 2319. Melbourne obtained a premium at Durham 
in 1837, and his dam received one at the same place in 1836. ’ 


tt Bull Primo, (Bought by Richard Sampson, ) roan, calved January 26th, 1836, 
1847, d. Spinster, by Meteor 2nd, 2305, gd. Elvira, by 
432, (270 guineas,) gr gr g d. Lavinia, by Comet 158, 
refused 250 guineas for Lavinia, when a few months ol p 
Lily by Mr. Colling’s Son of Favorite, 252, gr gr vr gr g d. by Mr. Colling’s Son of Favorite, 252, of 


got by Colossus 
Barouet, 774, gr gd Emerald, by Meteor. 
pe guineas. )—~(The late Colonel Mellish 

. She got three premiums. )—gr gr or gd 


gr gr grorgdby a Bull of Mr. Chapman’s of Dinsdale, gr gr gr gr gr gr g d. by Mr. Grimston’s 


Bull, 282. 
t Bull Miser, (bought by Mr, Cunnin 


gham,) white, calved May 25th, 1836; got by Goldfinder, 


2066, d. Paulina, by a Son of Matchem, 2675, g d. by Falstaff, 1993, gr g d. by Richard, 1376, gr gr 
gad. by Jupiter, 342, &c. &e. &e. Goldfinder was got Charles, 1815, d. by Driver, 1825, gd. by aSon 
of Dash, 191, gr @ d. by Richard, 1376, gr gr gd. by Rutus, « 70, gr gr gr gd. by Pope, 514—Charles, 
127--Chilton, 136—Dash, 191—Sr. John, 572—and the White Bull, 421—were all used by the 
Paulina, the dam of Miser, gave sixteen quarts of Milk twice a day. 


breeder of Golcfinder. 





GRAPE CULTURE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Columbia, South Carolina, 
Sept. 9th, 1837. 


Dear Sir—Long indisposition, and much occu- 
pation in asmall way, have prevented my writ- 
ing to you sooner; and another cause for delay is, 
that I wished to have it in my power to give you 
the result of my vintage, which [ have this day 
terminated, except a small quantity of the grapes 
called “Bland’s,” which [shall probably gather 


next week, and which will add 40 or 50 gallons of 


wiue to the amount mentioned below. 

The culture of the vine is really astrange thing. 
It produces an excitement somewhat analogous to 
gaming, though [I hope itis more innocent and 
useful, The rot attacked the grapes, as usual, 
about the middle of June and beginning of July, 
so as to threaten disastrous, consequences to the 
crop. ‘The quantity of grapes was very great; 
but Ido not think much more so than they are 
commonly. This rot, however, stopped without 
having inflicted on the vines that devastation to 
which they are ofien liable. My vines, particu- 
larly those in my garden, attracted much notice 
and admiration. You will not be surprised at this, 
when I inform you that I obtained trom those 
vines, (in my garden one-sixth of an acre,) 460 
gallons of wine. IT have every reason to believe 
that it will be of an excellent quality. When 





in other countries. ‘These vines are principally 
those called Herbemont’s Madeira, and a few of 
the Lenoir, in all 45 vines. 

The product of my poor sand-hill vineyard, is 
nothing to be compared to the above; but yet, it is 
greater than it has ever been—740 gallons was 
the result there. Not having made any thing ofa 
crop at the farm for several years,.the vines had 
been much neglected, most of them indeed, totally 
so. I have no doubt, that with a little care and 
culture, they would have produced at Jeast three 
or four times the quantity. This neglect of the 
vines was for the purpose of raising more corn, 
which the poverty of the soil would not, did not, 
or rather could not vield. 

I must, in fairness, state that although the vines 
in the two arbors in my garden, were planted within 
a space containing only one-sixth of an acre, taken 
together, yet the vines extend over head on one 
side of the larger one about 10 or 12 feet, and 
those of the other extend the same width on both 
sides. The part thus covered, however, is in the 
one case taken up by a walk, and, in the other, the 
ground is cultivated as if’ it were not thus covered, 
so that the ground is not in reality taken by the 
vines. [am also trying the culture of the currant 
and the gooseberry, (in which I never have sut- 
ceeded before,) under the vines of the larger al- 
bor. ‘The shade seems to produce the effect [ ex- 
pected from it, and I have had this summer a lit 
tle of Loth these nice fruits. I am also tying 
dwarf pear trees under the same vines, and they 


such a great quantity of grapes have attained full | have stood the drought and great heat of this sum- 
maturity, and hang {trom a flat-top arbor like mine, | mer, although they were planted very late. 
it is difficult to conceive the beauty and richness of'| think itis almost certain they would have died, but 


the sight. 
credible product of two of the vines, which I 
cannot, however, give with great accuracy, for I 


did not think of measuring it with the gallon mea- | 


sure ull it was too late, when I noticed it in the 
casks, before the grapes of other vines had been 
gathered. It was, certainly, upwards of 130 gal- 
lons. The largest of those two vines is that men- 
tioned in the fourth vol. of the Farmers’ Register, 
No. 2, page 89, near the bottom of the page. tis 
27 or 28 years old. 
of the same arbor, is much smaller, and is only 18 
years old. Take the produce of these two vines, 
and that of the others of the garden, and [ doubt 
much whether it has ever been excelled in this or 


I almost fear to mention the almost in- | for the protection of the vines. 


The other, which covers part | 





Nous verrons. 
Although my crop of grapes was creat, there 
was much rot among them, which had to be picked 
out, which operation was long and tedious. This 
rot, in the Madeira, was that of the early pat 
of the summer, and thé grapes affected by it were 
dried up. If these had been left, they would not 
only have imbibed a great deal of the juice of the 
others, but would most probably have imparted ' 
the wine a bad taste. My other grapes, the Leno 
had very little or none of this first rot; but as the) 
were attaining their full maturity, they were & 
tacked by a large insect called “June-bug, v 
“fig-eater.” ‘These soon destroy 4 bunch | 


| grapes, not only by eating them, but also by teat 
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‘ag the skins, so that with the abundant and long 
rains we had at that time, they destroyed about 
one half of'a very beautiful crop of grapes. Other 
‘qsects, as bees, wasps, &c., and birds, even that 
beautiful little one, the humming bird, assisted the 
«Jyune-bug” in the work of destruction. I confess | 
| vrudged them their feast, except to the lovely | 
‘tle one last mentioned, which did but little mis- | 
chief, Indeed I was much amused to see how the | 
jittle fellows sipped the nectar of the grapes, which | 
| never had observed them to do before. 
| must also say this much in favor of the culture 
of the grape—that I was much indisposed before 
| began to gather them and make them into wine, 
by which I underwent much fatigue. I did not 
get quite sick, which I believe TI should have been 
under other circumstances. On the contrary, I 
considerably improved in health, although there is 
sti] much room for further improvement. You 
will think, perhaps, by my verbosity and garrulity, 
that I am not now without some fever. Perhaps I 
an not, but Tam certainly under the influence of 
fatigue. But why should I write all this stuff 
which can be of no interest to you or the readers 
af your Register? But Iam not going to criticise 
my own letters, and therefore, I shall here stop 
writing if I can. 
In health, or otherwise, I assure you that I am | 
truly, my dear sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obd’t. serv’t. 
N. Herpemont. 











Columbia, S. C., Sept. 12th, 1837. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


I regret, my dear sir, to be so troublesome to you, | 
but | beg you will put up with an old man whose 
head is easily confused, and has had of late a full 
share of confusion in it. 

The object of this is to request you will correct 
some errors in the amounts of wine as stated in 
my letter two or three daysago. It appears to 
ne that have not been as accurate as proper, 
particularly as when I wrote I had still a small vat 
fo press. [ have since measured the casks which 
filled, with a guaging rod, the accuracy of which 

have repeatedly tested. ‘The following state- 
‘Ment is correct, and I beg you will carrect by it | 
tw difference which may be in that sent a few | 
Gays since, } 





Imade at my farm called “Palmyra,” 750 gals. 


Atmy gardenathome, - - = - 628 
ioe 2 <6 <5 Sf ee ke 
That ero 


t crop from my garden, being only the sixth | 
a ¥ o acre, is enormous, being at the rate of 
vere ee to the acre. A greater crop than 
Ain ever was made any where. . At least I 
ave seen any account of any more than 
“~Y gallons, which was considered exceedingly 


Qres } - ° 
ae Ine is a true and correct statement, wit- 
bility, by several gentlemer of the first respecta- 


P As to the product of the two vines mentioned, 





le ar bd . 2 
r a accurate estimate which I can make of 
ward “es It reach to the incredible amount of up- 


rds .. ° } 
“S0f170 gallons. I must leave it to stand at | 


os 


ma a ee ee — = a SS 


130 gallons to render the statement more credible. 
Very respectfully vours, 
. HerBemont. 


[Mr. Herbemont need not fear that any one will 
suspect a false or designedly delusive statement in any 
communication subscribed by his name; and there- 
fore, and because the arithmetical corrections he re- 
quests could not easily be made without altering the 
language of his first letter, we have thought it best to® 
print both; the second serving to correct any errors of 
quantity in the first. 

The quantity of wine produced by the two vines 
alone, and by the vines on the two arbors, considered 
in any point of view, shows an enormous product; and 
a result which must be highly gratifying and encour- 
aging to all who are prosecuting or design to com- 
mence the culture of the vine. But we do not consider 
that the one-sixth ofan acre on which the vines stood, 
is all the land that furnished to them nourishment.— 
Their roots probably extended considerably beyond the 
limits of the enclosure ; and if not, their branches cer- 
tainly did, and would have greatly injured the growth 
of any grain crop planted beneath the shade or cover.— 
En. Far. Ree.} 


for the Farmers’ Register, 
ROTATION FOR SANDY SOILS. 


«Still let me country culture sean, 
My farm my home—my brother, man— 
And God is every where.” 


In opposition to the plan proposed for the man- 
agement of sandy lands by General Cocke, in the 
transcript of his letter to you, published in this 
monuth’s Register, | would suggest one practised 
here and elsewhere in the light lands of the east- 
ern counties. 

It is a yearly alternation of corn and oats, ex- 
cluding the hoof, and setting apart a portion of 
ground for pasturage, to which soiling and tether- 
ing is superadded. The black pea is sowed to 
much advantage with the oat crop, affording a 
fine shelter to the land, and (if you choose’ a 
certainty of good mutton, 

Due attention is paid to manuring, (always on 
the surface,) and liming and marling is practised 
to a laudable extent. Experiments are also mak- 
ing in green sand, which is thought to abound in 
this region. 

Bg planting the corn in squares, it is cultivated 
advantageously, and with immense saving of 
labor, The praiseworthy efforts of Mr. James 
M. Garnett, of Essex, have introduced amongst 
us the twin or prolific corn, which has greatly 
enhanced our crops; and [take this opportunity 
of awarding to an estimable and meritorious in- 
dividual, the tribute of my heartfelt: thanks for his 
untiring zeal in the cause of neglected agriculture. 

As an humble laborer in the same field, I 
earnestly ask the attention of my agricultural 
brethern to this invaluable kind of corn. Testi- 
monials of the most satisfactory character, are 
daily proving its decided superiority to all other 
corns. 

Under the course of management as related 
above, our lands are improving. which they would 
do under that mentioned by Gen. C. [ suppose, 
but for the grazing ; and the fields lying out thus 
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long would become so foul as to create much ad- 
ditional labor. 
OBERLIN. 
King and Queen, 21st September. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


QUESTIONS RESPECTING THE ECONOMY OF 
CUTTING UP CORN.—TOPPING CORNSTALKS 
SHOULD NOT BE PRACTISED. 

It has we think been sufficiently ascertained, 
that when corn is injured by an early frost, cutting 
it up contributes nothing to its relief, and nothing 
to itssubsequent improvement. Itis we think bet- 
terin such cases, not to molest it, for unless the 
frost be a very deadly one, the corn will still derive 
nutriment from the stalks and leaves. ‘There is 
another question related to this which we think 
merits the attention of agriculturalists. The ques- 
tion is this: [s it, in general, good practice to cut up 
corn at all, or to cut up the stalks while the ears 


are attached to them? We are not for war, and if 


we were disposed to answer this question in the 
negative, we should scarcely dare do it, knowing 
as we do that this would bring us into conflict with 
almost universal opinion. We will, however, 
suggest certain considerations, and leave the ques- 
tion to be adjudicated and settled by our readers. 

1, Cutting up corn at any time before the leaves 
are lully dead, does undonbtedly injure the crop in 
some degree, affecting it probably both as to quan- 
tity and quality. 

2. When cornis cut up, and the stalks secured 
in the best manner they can be, it rarely fails that 
some of them get down, and thus both the corn 
and stalks are damaged by exposure to the weath- 
er. 
the stalks are of little value tor fodder, for no sort 
of stock will eat them, unless compelled to it by 
dire starvation. 

3. If the stalks be left standing in the field, cat- 
tle will consume quite as great a portion of them 
in the field afier the corn is gathered, as they 
would if they had been cut and gathered to the 
barn. 

4. As materials for dung, stalke cannot he dia- 
posed of to better advantage than to be allovved to 
remain where they grew, and there be mixed with 
the soil, as is usually done by subsequent tillage. 

5. Cutting up and securing a well grown crop 
of corn, is a heavy and toilsome labor, involving, 
together with the subsequent ingathering of the 
stalks, no trifling item of expense. 

If these things be true, is it, in general, good 
practice to cut up corn at all? In times of threat- 
ened scarcity of winter feed for stock, it may be, 
and probably is, wise and prudent todoit. It may 
too be profitable to do it, in the vicinity of cities and 
large villages, where fodder commands high prices. 

In agitating the question thus far, we have sup- 
posed that the stalks, if they were cut and gather- 
ed to the barn, were to be given to stock, without 
further cutting, or any other preparation. In the 
case of farmers who have good cutttng machines, 
and intend by cutting to prepare their stalks for the 
use of animals, the question may assume an en- 
tirely varied aspect. 

With a few occasional exceptions, our practice 
for several years has been, to let our corn remain 
unmolested, until the time of harvesting it. Some- 


If it were not so, the large butts .and stems of 








—— 6 
times we have cut up and gathered the stalks, ar 
ter the corn had been seperated from them. This 
when corn is harvested early, can be done to ad. 
vantage, and if cutting be practiced at all, we 
think this is the better way. More generally we 
have left our stalks to be depastured in the fielq 
where they grew. 

The advantages of practising as we have done 
are supposed to consist, Ist. In a greater quantity 
and better quality of corn. 2d. In exemption 
from much toilsome and expensive labor. The 
only loss known to result from this practice, con- 
sists in the inferior quality of the stalks to be cop. 
sumed as fodder. It does not appear that, ag to 
quantity, there is any loss, for cattle will cousume 
as great a portion of the stalks, while depasturing 
in the field, as they would if they had been cut, as 
is usually practiced, and given out in the barn yard, 
Neither does it appear that any thing is lost, in 
connection with the economy of manures, (pr jf 
there be any loss in this article, certainly it is very 
small. 

We offer these remarks for the consideration of 
farmers. The question is, are the advantages 
which, in ordinary cases, result {rom cutting up 
corn, while yet in a state of imperfect maturity, 
sufficient to balance the damage which it does to 
the crop, and the expenses of doing it. 

Ilitherto we have said nothing relative to the 
practice of topping cornstalks, which formerly pre- 
vailed almost universally, and prevails now to 
some extent. The economy of this practice has 
been the subject of so many experiments, and so 
much light in regard to it has of late been gained, 
and disseminated in the public journals, that it 
seems scarcely necessary to re-agitate the subject. 
By many well conducted experiments, it has been 
proved most conclusively, that topping the stalks 
of corn, while as green as to be worth topping, 
essentially injures the crop, ofien causing a reduc- 
tion equal to one-fifth of its value. Among en- 
lightened farmers, the practice of’ topping has fal- 
len into general disrepute; and as it is most clearly 
an unprofitable practice, it should be entirely 
abandoned. 

Dan Brap ey. 

Marcellus, N. Y., Feb., 1827. 


BRITISH OPINIONS ON THE ‘ESSAY ON CALCA- 
REOUS MANURES’, AND THE ORIGINAL DIS- 
COVERY OF ONE OF ITS POSITIONS. 

The package containing the April No: of ‘Loudon’s 
(British) Gardener’s Magazine’, and some other for- 
eign agricultural works, was not received until late in 
September—which delay has prevented our seeilg 
earlier the following communication in that No. The 
passage quoted below, by a correspondent of that jour- 
nal, forms part of a very long and elaborate article 
in a previous No. of the same work, from the pe? of 
its editor, Loudon, on the progress and advancement 
of horticultural and agricultural discoveries and im- 
provements, in general, in 1836. The length of that 
article added to other considerations, prevented its 
being before republished in the Farmers’ Register; 
thowgh this reference to it will induce the republics: 
tion as soon as it may be convenient. But our present 
business is with the objection toa particular passage, 
which is here copied at length, 
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“The principle, that no soil will continue fertile which | tile that wants calcareous matter.— Peter Mackenzie, 


wants calcareous matter, made public thirty years ago.— 
In Vol. XII, p. 630., you state that, ‘In agricultural 
cgcience, the only point that we can recollect worthy 
sof notice that has occurred during the past year, is 
‘the advancement of the principle by the American 
‘agricultural writer, Mr. Ruffin, that no soil whatever 
‘will continue fertile for any length of time that does 
‘not contain calcareous matter. This, we believe, 
«was never distinctly stated as a principle by Kirwan‘ 
‘Chaptal, Davy, or any other European chemist or 
avriculturist."* In the Bath Socrety’s Papers, vol. xii., 
there is an article headed, ‘Chemical Analyses of 
Soils,’ by C. Boyd ; in which, after giving the analyses 
of three soils belonging to Dr. Fox of Brislington, 
near Bristol, Mr. Boyd states that these soils were re- 
warkably steril, and that the leading fact discovered 
in the aalysis of them was, that calcareous earth was 
wanting in each soil. ‘I have never heard of a fertile 
soil,’ adds Mr. Boyd, ‘that did not contain some por- 
tion of it; and, were I to offer an opinion as to their 
treatment, it should be to use limestone gravel very 
freely. Lime seems necessary as an ingredient in 
their composition; consequently, it should be had, if 
practicable, in the state of carbonate: if quicklime is 
spread, a considerable time must elapse before it re- 
turns to that state.” In another place, Mr. Boyd re- 
marks, ‘That plants derive some proportion of earth 
from the soil in which they grow, cannot be denied: 
at the same time, it must be admitted, that the carbo- 
naceous principle, in some form or other, appears ab- 
solutely necessary to the production of good crops.’ 
(392.) It will happen, at times, that the honor of a 
discovery will be contended for: for instance, the dis- 
covery of oxalic acid, which some say was made by 
Bergman, others by Scheele; and some would rob 
Priestley of the honor of the discovery of oxygen gas 
and nitrogen gas, and ascribe this to Lavoisier. I 
think it but right to state, that the honor is due to Mr. 
Boyd, for laying before the public, upwards of thirty 
years ago, the principle that no soil will continue fer- 





*The following sentence follows in the article of Mr. 
Loudon quoted from, and furnishes additional testimo- 
ny of the writer’s opinion. ‘We refer” continues the 
editor “to the review of Mr. Ruffin’s book in p. 156; 
(of Gardeners’ Magazine, and which was copied into 
the Farmers’ Register, p- 104, vol. v.] and those who 
wish to peruse the work entire, will find it copied in 
vols, VIII and IX of the ‘British Farmers’ Magazine,’ 
where it is given as a series of original communica- 
tions to that periodical!” 

The fraud which Loudon refers to in the last sen- 
tence—and which was committed while the ‘ British 
Farmer’s Magazine’ was conducted by the Rev. Henry 
Berry—was exposed in this journal, and commented 
onin terms of due severity, (p. 511, vol. iii, Far. Reg.) 
It is proper here to say, that Loudon was mistaken (as 
would have been any other reader,) in supposing that 
the ‘Essay’ was copied entire in the English periodical. 
If this had been done, there would have been no reason 
lor the author to complain, whatever might still have 
been thought of the act and the manner of appropria- 
tion by the English editor. But, while he copied 
nearly the whole of the < Essay,’ there was enough 
ait and changed to injure the work, and evidently 
i hn object of concealing the origin of the essay, 

maintain its false character of being designed 


y Its author “as a series of communications to that 
Periodical 1" 


West Plean, Jan. 7. 1837. 


As it does not seem to have been the design of 
the writer above to charge the author of the ‘Essay on 
Calcareous Mauures’ with plagiarism, or claiming as 
his own the prior diseavery of another person, it is not 
necessary to say more on that head than that he had 
never seen or heard of the opinion or publication of 
Mr. Boyd, until just now presented in the letter copi- 
ed above. Nor will that argue unusual ignorance, 
when it is certain, from his own words, that Loudon 
(perhaps the highest agricultural authority now liv- 
ing,) was manifestly ignorant that any such prior 
statement had been made, and perhaps every other 
agiculturist of character and authority was equally 
uninformed. This would be enough to prove that 
Mr. Boyd’s statement, though published in a popular 
and widely circulated work (the ‘Bath Society’s 
Papers’) either attracted no notice, or was speedily 
forgotten. That Mr. Boyd’s inference, to a certain 
extent, was correct, is now certain—however few and 
insufficient might have been the facts from which his 
inference was drawn. But there is scarcely a theoreti- 
cal opinion on agriculture that has been advanced as. 
new, in the last thirty years, of which something ve-. 
ry like had not been long before hazarded by some. 
forgotten writer, and which (on his data,) was more. 
often the result of ignorance, than of the knowledge 
of sound principles of agriculture. The writings of 
the wildest theorists, and of the least sound reason- 
ers, in agriculture as wellas other sciences, are pre- 
cisely those in which we would be most apt to find 
the earliest intimations of. things discovered afterwards 
to be true, and brought into use many years after such 
intimations had been forgotten, even if they ever had. 
been known to any extent. If ‘Gulliver’s Voyage to 
Laputa’ had been designed to pass for truth, there is 
little doubt but that for some one of the crazy acade-. 
micians and philosophers, whom the author used as ve- 
hicles and objects of his satire, might be claimed 
the merit of the first conception of some of the scien- 
tific discoveries of latter times. The ‘flying island’ of 
Laputa itself might be considered as showing the first 
conception of aerial navigation by balloons, and of the 
but recently announced electro-magnetie motive pow- 
er. In agriculture, more than any thing else, almost 
every opinion, both false and true, has been advanced 
at hazard; and even when true, the truth was not 
known, nor the practical value appreciated, either be- 
cause it was lost among numerous errors, or because 
stated at hazard, and without proper grounds to sus- 
tain it. 

But it has also happened that there have been for- 
gotten, or had remained unknown, those who were 
truly the first discoverers of some most valuable appli- 
cations of science and art; and which were afterwards 
again discovered by others in remote regions, or at 
distant periods. Thus the polarity of the magnet, and 
the composition of gunpowder, (for fire-works) and 
the art of printing, were all known in the still semi- 
barbarous empire of China, many centuries before the 








same things were discovered, and (what was much 
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better) brought into propér use in Europe. In such 
cases, the honor of first discovery belongs to both the 
ancient and the modern investigators. But, the value 
of the mere discovery of even the most important prin- 
ciples of improvement is as nothing, compared to the 
sustaining the discovery by sufficient proof, so as to 
command and compel belief in its truth and value, and 
bringing the principle into successful operation, and 
practical and general use. 

We cannot but consider it an additional testimony 
of the value of the “discovery” itself, that its source 
Should be thus contested ; for every modern discovery 
of value, (without exception, it is believed,) has 
‘been claimed in like manner for earlier discoverers.— 
‘The author of the ‘ Essay’ ay well deem the asser- 


tion of another’s claim, in this case, as a compliment | 


to his work, that is more than an offset to all the 
risk of loss of any credit which may have been impro- 
perly awarded to him, as the discoverer of truths before 
anknown. 

In addition—when this particular proposition under 
consideration is once stated, and the grounds on which 
it rests, presented, its truth seems so manifest, that it 
will also seem surprising that every one had not known 
it before ; and from this, it is but an easy step to sup- 
pose that many, if not all well-informed agricul- 
turalists, did know it long before. Hence it is not 
unlikely that the merit of discovering a truth which 
will soon be universally admitted, will not remain to 
either of the claimants now in question. 

According to these views, we have no desire, or 
inducement, to enter into a contest as to the rightful 
claim of discovery of the truth that no soil can be found, 
or made and kept durably fertile, without its containing 


a sufficient portion of lime. We leave it to others to | 


decide on the claiins, and their grounds. But whoever 
may have beer the person who first threw out this 
opinion, or any one like it, there can be no denial of 
our assumption that any and all such annunciations 
had totally failed in attracting the notice of agricul- 
turists, or of affecting in any way their practical 
operations. The direct acknowledgments of Loudon 
would be sufficient testimony to sustain this position, 
even if it were not also aided by the wdirect evidence 
afforded in the silence of all those who have written 
later than the date of Mr. Boyd’s publication. And if 
the value of the annunciation of the same general truth 
in the ‘ Essay on Culcareous Manures,’ be subjected 
to the same test, it will appear that the practical appli- 
calion of the principle, since its publication, has already 
extended to many thousands of acres in lower Virginia 
and Maryland and North Carolina, and their value 
thereby increased three-fold—though still not extended 
to one acre in ten thousand of all in the United States 
that require such application. Could the full and 
proper extension of the application to the soil be made, 


or even the tithe of it be witnessed by the author of | 


the ‘ Essay,’ he would, for these practical results, wil- 
lingly forego all the honor of the first discovery of the 
theoretical principle. 

But while we freely and fully confirm the general 
opinion of Mr. Boyd, as understood by the advocate of 
his claims, we doubt whether the actual truth was un- 
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derstood by Mr. Boyd, or can be fairly deduced from 
his own words. He found that three very steril Soils 
were totally deficient in calcareous earth; and he says 
*‘T have never heard of a fertile soil that did not ie. 
tain some portion of it.”” We also concur in the Opinion 
conveyed in these words in one sense, but dissent en- 
tirely from the particular opinion which we conceive 
the writer meant to convey. If he meant by “cal. 
careous earth,” lime in the state of the carbonate (the 
state in which Jime usually and most abundantly exists, 
and in which state, alone, Kirwan and Davy speak of 
its existence in any frequent and considerable propor- 


| tion in soils—) then Mr. Boyd was altogether wrong, 


For though the millions of acres of naturally poor land 
in the Atlantic states of this confederacy, are ail totally 
wanting in carbonate of lime, (and nearly so in lime of 
every combination, ) and though that deficiency be the 
sole cause of their sterility, yet it is also true, that 
most of the richest soils in the same states, and even 
including most of their lime-stone soils, are equally 
deficient in the carbonate of lime—though not in lime 


‘in some other form unsuspected by Mr. Boyd we may 


safely infer, because not known or suspected at later 
periods by Davy or Chaptal. Both these remarkable 
facts were first stated in the ‘Essay on Calcareous 
Manures,’ and to explain and reconcile their apparent 
opposition is one of the main objects of the theoretical 
portion of that work.—Ep. Far. Rec.] 


OMISSIONS SUPPLIED, AND MISTAKES COR- 
RECTED. 


After the last sheet containing the account of Mr. 
Sampson’s farming had been printed off, we learned 
that there were some instances of misapprehension by 
the writer, or of omission, of matters of fact, which, 
though not of much importance, should not remain 
without correction. Those which are at all material, 
are the following: 

Page 367, column 1, line 30. The corn on the 15 
acres of low-ground, on a coat of green clover turned 
in, was not planted until in June. 

Page 267, the size of Sabot Island should have 
been stated to be 400 acres, instead of 420. 

Page 370, column 1, line 19. In addition to the 
single coultering which is stated as having served for 
the whole “after-tillage” of the corn and peas, there 
was the usual and necessary hand-weeding and thin- 
ing. This was designed to be understood. 

Page 370, column 2, line 32. The *50,000Ibs. (of 
hay or sheaf-oats) sold to other persons ought to be 
100,000]bs. 

Page 371, column 1, The continuance of tobacco 
culture on Mr. Sampson’s farm was for siz, instead of 
three years; the last three of which are correctly descri- 
bed. The earlier part of his practice was before he 
employed the overseer especially for his knowledge of 
the culture and management of tobacco. 

Page 372, column 2, line 8. *Sheaf-oats,” though 
included in the contract, as stated, have never been 
sold to the stage-owner—because the latter preferred 
hay, and there has been always enough hay to sup 
ply him. 
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ve 373, column 1, line 51. The words “and 
credit” should be erased. 





MR. BOOTH’S SHORT-HORN BULL. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Shenstone, September 22, 1837. 
Having offered for sale, some calves by my im- 
ported Durham bull, I have concluded to transmit 
vou, the following extracts from the commnication, 


‘which accompanied him. 
viny.e ; E. G. Booru. 


Liverpool, December 20, 1834. 





Sir—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your | 
letter, and the handsome manner in which you 
are pleased to confide in me. I trust such confi- 
dence will always meet a corresponding return on | 
my part. Your application places me under some 
difficulty at the present moment—owing to the state 
of my stock—for the demand for bulls has been so 
great ‘ately, [ have only one bull (fam using) 
unlet, and only one bull calf, for which I have de- 
clined to take less than £200. This may appear 
an exorbitant sum, but [ happen to be placed in a 
situation to ask it. ‘The calf in question is by the 
bull Henwood, and out of the cow, portraits of 
both which appear in a small pamphlet of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Uselul Knowledge, which I 
hope to forward you herewith. I aemanded more 
for the calf, because Ll had only that male produce 





from the dam’s family. Since then, however, her 
full sister has produced a bull calf, which at four 
days old, I sold a gentleman in London, without 
hisseeing the calf, for £70. I enclose you his 
letter in proof of this representation being a cor- 
rectone. You are wrong without being aware of 
itin deducing any certain conclusion from the re- 
sults of my sale, as respects the price by private 
contract; particularly where the manner in which 
acommission is entrusted, calls on me to exercise 
my judgment, for my reputation’s sake. ‘Thestock 
sold hy auction, were the last draughts I hope to 
require to sell, my reserve being all first rate. 
hey were of various quality and ages, and 
so many being offered at a venture, the highes\ 
prices were not obtained. There was, however, 
this advantage attending that mode of sale. Peo- 
ple judged for themselves, and if they mistook, I 
was not implicated. This will not be the case 
With respect to any thing I may send you; be- 
cause | must consider myself committed by the 
result. WhatI shall be able to do fur you, will 
depend upon a communication | have opened 
with a friend, fora young bull out of a cow bred 
ymeand by one of my own bulls. If I cannot 
obtain him, [can do nothing on the present occa- 
sion, * * * * * © 
[ have just heard from my friend—and if ever 
4 short-horn of extraordinary constitution in all his 
eg left England, the bull [ send you is that 
+ He is what | can strongly recommend, and 
Was bred by Mr. Harris of Laurel Grove, Derby- 
“ire; Whose whole stock is purchased from me, or 
my breeding, * * * * The prejudice 
—h White short-horns, is quite unfounded and 
Fae Y unphilosophical. Reds and roans, pro- 
sonal — ones, and when they cease to do 80, 
wens el generacy, hecause their best ancestors 
White, * * #* Your young bull should 





be kept kindly and growing, but not fat. Thu® 
treated, he will realize vour wishes, and make 
some imported short-horns, it he comes alongside 
of them, look very small in all respects. He is in- 
deed, a capital calf, as you will, [ think, admit. 
« * * * * 
Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry Berry. 


REMARKS AND INQUIRIES ON THE PRESER- 
VATION AND APPLICATION OF PUTRESCENT 
MANURES. 


‘r'o the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


The mismanagement of manure by agricultur- 
ists,;and its consequent waste, must soon bea 
draw-back to the improvement of worn lands, un- 
1il the present system of its preservation and ap- 
plication shall be superseded by one by which its 
fertilizing properties can be better preserved and 
applied to the soil. 

There is much truth and force in the article in 
the July No. of the Register, pp. 168-9 and 170, 
on the waste and destruction of home-made stable 
manure; and the same strictures are more justly 
applicable to the stable economy in the country. 
Few gentlemen who keep their carriage, saddle 
and work horses in the stable during the summer, 
raise as much manure from their stables as they 
might do under the operation of « judicious sys- 
tem; and there are yet a smaller number who 
preserve the manure thus made, and avail them- 
selves of its value by applying it advantageously. 
Many of'us have not the means, from our location, 
either of increasing the quantity and value of the 
stable manure, or of retaining its fertilizing gases 
until it can be applied to the land. 

The object of this communication is to gain in- 
formation from you or some of your experienced 
correspondents, by which to profit and improve in 
my own operations [have been a subscriber to 
the Register from its first establishment, and take 
pleasure in saying, that I have read its pages with 
gratification, and have profited byits many useful 
and valuable suggestions. I have adopted your 
motto as my text in agriculture—“that whoever 
could make two ears of corn, or two blades of 
grass, tv grow upon a spot of ground where only 
one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, 
and do more essential service to his country, than 
the whole race of politicians [not statesmen] put 
together”’—and all my plans are formed with a 
single eye to carrying it out. It is due to candor 
to say, that my operations and exertions have 
been characterized more by success, than by pro- 
fit, in the results; in other words, that the im- 
provements have been made at an expense which 
is not likely soon to be reimbursed by the products. 
The gratification which we feel, is, however, some 
remuneration for expenditures, when we accom- 
plish our object even in part, although the pro- 
ceeds do not reimburse the outlay. And I thus 
balance the amount by making my own gratifica- 





tion alarge item of credit in the account of expenses 
and improvement. My desire now is, to be instruet- 
ed how to manage the manure raised at my stables, 
so as to preserve its fertilizing properties, and to be 
| informed what is the best mode of applying it. 
Ceteris paribus, I should adopt the plan. men- 
tioned in your July No., that is, to mix marl or 
‘lime with the litter or sweepings from the stable. 
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But there is no marl near enough to me, and lime 
is also as inaccessible, except at the expense of 
procuring the stone lime {rom Baltimore in barrels, 
at a cost of two or two and a half dollars the bar- 
rel. Although there is an abundance of oyster 
shells in many parts of the county, yet shell lime 
would cost as much, or more. Kither of which 
modes would too much resemble my other opera- 
tions as to expense and corresponding profits. 
The land which [am attempting to improve is 
forest land of the poorest character, having noth- 
ing to recommend it but good water and more than 
an average portion of health for this climate, situ- 
ated on the ridge which divides the waters of the 
Potomac and those of the Wicomico, one of its 
tributaries. Portions of this land, the hill-sides 
and slopes, are light and friable, mixed with sand 
and gravel. The table lands are stiff and argila- 
ceous, such as we call cold white-oak land, the 
poorest and most difficult 10 improve. I am en- 
tirely satisfied that such Jands cannot be brought 
to a high state of fertility without the application 
of lime or calcareous matter in some form. Pu- 
trescent manures, if applied in large quantities, 
and often repeated, may produce a tolerable crop 
of'weeds, or grass, or even straw; but such lands, 
although heavily dressed with vegetable manures, 
and not grazed, will, in a short time, descend to 


their original state. They contain no power of 


absorbing the ammonia, carbon, nitrous oxyd, and 
other fertilizing gases of putrescent manures—no 
principle of concentrating and retaining them, and 
no capucity to digest them und apply them to the 
process of stimulating and fructilying the crops 
they may be required to produce. Such manures 
on such lands seem to run into acidity, or are dried 
up, rather than to pass through a healthy process 
of assimilation. 

But to my manure bank, the only gold bank I 
shall ever possess, and I am thereiore the more 
desirous of ascertaining the best crucible in which 
it can be resolved. 

In the absence of lime and marl, I use clay, and 
sometimes the topsoil of the white oak land, rotten 
wood, decayed leaves, &. My horses are kept 





x 


well bedded with straw, the stables regularly 
swept morning aud night, and the wet litter anq 
sweeping: thrown into a pit at the back of the 
stible ten feet square by two deep. About twice 
a week, clay and dirt is carted in, to cover the 
manure, and occasionally, leaves and the top soil 
and scrapings from the woods, and added to the 
manure, litter and clay. By this mode, much 
manure is raised, but of its value, I am not so well 
satisfied. How often should the manure be moved 
from the pit?’ And how should it be applied at thig 
season of the year? Whether as top dressing to 
meadows, or on fallow, or on land intended for 
fallow the present season, or next spring? Upon 
these points, | would be obliged to be informed, 

From the experiments I have been able to make, 
I am inclined to think that more immediate benefit 
is obtained from putrescent manure, by using it 
in top dressing when applied in the spring, or by 
applying it to the surface on ploughed lands.— 
During the last summer, my overseer was prepar- 
ing a piece of land for. tobacco ; about two-thirds 
of it had been manured, and the manure ploughed 
into the land. There came a good season for 
planting, and [ directed him to spread the manure 
on the remaining part of the land, and run the 
tooth-harrow over it, and plant the tobacco without 
ploughing in the manure. ‘The manure remained 
on the surface ; the tobacco on that part was much 
heavier, and the wheat on the same land could 
aiso be distinguished to the row. ‘There was no 
other difference in the land, the whole piece being 
of the same character and quality, containing not 
more than filieen acres, the soil light and friable, 
and sloping to the low lands on Zachia swamp.— 
That part on which the manure was applied to 
the surface, is a section formed by a line drawn from 
the base ofa hill tothe edge of the inclined plane. 

A life is too short to afford correct knowledge 
from oue’s experienee alone. We must, therefore, 
draw upon the experience of others to inerease our 
limited stock. 1 will, hereafter, communicate the 
result of a partial experiment with lime on my 
poor white-oak land. J. G. C., 

La Plata, Charles County, Md. 
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